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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


HE  Philippines,  more  than  any  other  country  in 


the  Far  East,  has  a  direct  and  most  important 


interest  for  all  of  us,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
intelligent  American  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
its  people,  its  physical  and  political  conditions,  its  pros- 
pects, and  its  progress. 

Of  all  the  bright,  lively,  and  sprightly  volumes  treat- 
ing of  experiences  in  the  Far  East,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  that  has  been  published  in  many  years.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  letters,  vivid,  fresh,  and  picturesque, 
giving  faithful  impressions  of  the  Philippines  as  they  are, 
from  the  pen  of  a  well-trained  observer  and  a  vivacious 
and  engaging  writer  —  written  almost  as  the  scenes  and 
events  described  passed  before  her  eyes.  She  enjoyed 
exceptional  opportunities  for  seeing  every  phase  of  Phil- 
ippine life  and  for  studying  the  conditions  of  the  people. 
The  volume  is  so  full  of  entertaining  matter  that  there  is 
not  a  page  in  it  which  the  most  blase  reader  would  desire 
to  skip. 

It  naturally  contains  many  references  to  political  con- 
ditions and  political  situations,  which  affect  the  daily 
life  of  the  people  in  these  islands  —  conditions  and 
situations  which  are  discussed  with  perfect  frankness, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  an  Englishwoman  who  is 
familiar  with  those  English  methods  of  governing  Oriental 
peoples,  which  are  the  result  of  long  years  of  experience. 
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The  volume  is  not  the  less  entertaining  because  of  the 
very  frank  and  outspoken  descriptions  and  criticisms  of 
American  people  and  American  doings  in  the  Islands. 
The  author,  while  entirely  friendly  toward  us,  is  not  spar- 
ing of  what  she  considers  our  defects  and  our  blunders, 
and  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  mitigate  her  efforts 
to  show  us  "ourselves  as  others  see  us."  She  regards 
everything  through  English  spectacles,  and  as  she  does 
not  know  us  as  we  are  at  home,  some  of  her  remarks 
are  the  more  amusing.  She  recognizes  that,  though  Eng- 
land has  been  governing  foreign  dependencies  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  she  has  not  fully  learned  the  lesson  of  how 
to  do  it  with  entire  success;  and  the  wonder  is  that  we 
have  made  so  few  blunders  in  our  first  attempts  at  this 
most  difficult  task. 

History  is  made  very  quickly  nowadays;  the  improve- 
ments wrought  by  the  American  administration  produce 
changes  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity,  and  the  conditions 
described  by  this  writer  seem  already  to  belong  to  a 
quickly  vanishing  past. 

To  this  entertaining  story  are  added  chapters  condensed 
from  the  official  reports  and  speeches  on  social,  political, 
and  trade  conditions  in  the  Islands,  by  the  Hon.  William 
H.  Taft — the  first  American  Governor  of  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration so  much  work  was  done  along  the  lines  first  laid 
down  by  President  McKinley;  these  show  clearly,  not 
only  what  they  purposed  doing  when  we  assumed  control, 
but  how  far  their  high  purposes  have  been  carried  out — 
and  how  the  great  work  is  still  going  on. 

Charles  Welsh. 
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OUR  POLICY  AND  OUR  WORK 
THE  PHILIPPINES 


By  Theodore  Roosevelt 


THE 

PHILIPPINES 


OUR  POLICY  AND  OUR  WORK  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES1 


S  a  sequel  to  the  war  with  Spain  we  found 


ourselves  in  possession  of  the  Philippines 


under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  nec- 
essary to  subdue  a  formidable  insurrection  which 
made  it  impossible  for  us  with  honour  or  with  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  islands  to  withdraw  therefrom. 
The  occasion  was  seized  by  the  opponents  of  the 
President  for  trying  to  raise  a  new  issue,  on  which 
they  hoped  they  might  be  more  successful  than 
on  the  old.  The  clamour  raised  against  him  was 
joined  in  not  only  by  many  honest  men  who  were 
led  astray  by  a  mistaken  view  or  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  but  by  all  who  feared  effort,  who 
shrank  from  the  rough  work  of  endeavour.  The 
campaign  of  1900  had  to  be  fought  largely  upon  the 
new  issue  thus  raised.  President  McKinley  met  it 
squarely.  Two  years  and  eight  months  ago,  before 
his  second  nomination,  he  spoke  as  follows: 
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THE  PHILIPPINES 

"We  believe  that  the  century  of  free  government 
which  the  American  people  have  enjoyed  has  not  ren- 
dered them  irresolute  and  faithless,  but  has  fitted 
them  for  the  great  task  of  lifting  up  and  assisting 
to  better  conditions  and  larger  liberty  those  distant 
peoples  who  through  the  issue  of  battle  have  become 
our  wards.  Let  us  fear  not.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  faint  hearts,  no  excuse  for  regrets.  Nations  do 
not  grow  in  strength,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  law 
is  not  advanced  by  the  doing  of  easy  things.  The 
harder  the  task  the  greater  will  be  the  result,  the 
benefit,  and  the  honour.  To  doubt  our  power  to 
accomplish  it  is  to  lose  faith  in  the  soundness  and 
strength  of  our  popular  institutions.  .  .  .  We  have 
the  new  care  and  cannot  shift  it.  And,  breaking 
up  the  camp  of  ease  and  isolation,  let  us  bravely 
and  hopefully  and  soberly  continue  the  march  of 
faithful  service,  and  falter  not  until  the  work  is 
done.  .  .  .  The  burden  is  our  opportunity.  The 
opportunity  is  greater  than  the  burden." 

There  spoke  the  man  who  preached  the  gospel  of 
hope  as  well  as  the  gospel  of  duty,  and  on  the  issue 
thus  fairly  drawn  between  those  who  said  we  would 
do  our  new  work  well  and  triumphantly  and  those 
who  said  we  would  fail  lamentably  in  the  effort,  the 
contest  was  joined.  We  won.  And  now  I  ask  you, 
two  years  after  the  victory,  to  look  across  the  seas 
and  judge  for  yourselves  whether  or  not  the  promise 
has  been  kept.  The  prophets  of  disaster  have  seen 
their  predictions  so  completely  falsified  by  the  event 
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that  it  is  actually  difficult  to  arouse  even  a  passing 
interest  in  their  failure.  To  answer  them  now,  to  re- 
view their  attack  on  our  army,  is  of  merely  academic 
interest.  They  played  their  brief  part  of  obstruc- 
tion and  clamour;  they  said  their  say;  and  the  cur- 
rent of  our  life  went  over  them  and  they  sank  under 
it  as  did  their  predecessors  who,  thirty-six  years 
before,  had  declared  that  another  and  greater  war 
was  a  failure,  that  another  and  greater  struggle  for 
true  liberty  was  only  a  contest  for  subjugation  in 
which  the  United  States  could  never  succeed.  The 
insurrection  among  the  Filipinos  has  been  absolutely 
quelled.  The  war  has  been  brought  to  an  end  sooner 
than  even  the  most  sanguine  of  us  dared  to  hope. 
The  world  has  not  in  recent  years  seen  any  military 
task  done  with  more  soldierly  energy  and  ability; 
and  done,  moreover,  in  a  spirit  of  great  humanity. 
The  strain  on  the  army  was  terrible,  for  the  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  soil  made  their  work  harassing 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  the  foes  in  the  field 
were  treacherous  and  cruel,  not  merely  toward  our 
men,  but  toward  the  great  multitude  of  peaceful 
islanders  who  welcomed  our  rule.  Under  the  strain 
of  well-nigh  intolerable  provocation  there  were 
shameful  instances,  as  must  happen  in  all  wars, 
where  the  soldiers  forgot  themselves,  and  retaliated 
evil  for  evil.  There  were  one  hundred  thousand  of 
our  men  in  the  Philippines,  a  hundred  thousand 
hired  for  a  small  sum  a  month  apiece,  put  there 
under  conditions  that  strained  their  nerves  to  the 
breaking  point,  and  some  of  the  himdred  thousand 
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did  what  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  But  out  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men  at  home,  have  all  been 
faultless?  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  detect 
such  cases,  to  punish  the  offenders,  and  to  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  the  deed.  It  is  a  cruel  injustice  to 
the  gallant  men  who  fought  so  well  in  the  Philippines 
not  to  recognise  that  these  instances  were  excep- 
tional, and  that  the  American  troops  who  served  in 
the  far-off  tropic  islands  deserve  praise  the  same  in 
kind  that  has  always  been  given  to  those  who  have 
well  and  valiantly  fought  for  the  honour  of  our  com- 
mon flag  and  common  country.  The  work  of  civil 
administration  has  kept  pace  with  the  work  of  mili- 
tary administration,  and  when  on  July  4th,  1903, 
amnesty  and  peace  were  declared  throughout  the 
islands  the  civil  government  assumed  the  complete 
control.  Peace  and  order  now  prevail  and  a  greater 
measure  of  prosperity  and  of  happiness  than  the 
Filipinos  have  ever  hitherto  known  in  all  their  dark 
and  checkered  history;  and  each  one  of  them  has  a 
greater  measure  of  liberty,  a  greater  chance  of  happi- 
ness, and  greater  safety  for  his  life  and  property  than 
he  or  his  forefathers  have  ever  before  known.  .  .  . 

In  the  Philippines,  there  was  an  insurrectionary 
party  claiming  to  represent  the  people  of  the  islands 
and  putting  forth  their  claim  with  a  certain  specious- 
ness  which  deceived  no  small  number  of  excellent 
men  here  at  home,  and  which  afforded  to  yet  others 
a  chance  to  arouse  a  factious  party  spirit  against 
the  President.    Of  course,  looking  back,  it  is  now 
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easy  to  see  that  it  would  have  been  both  absurd 
and  wicked  to  abandon  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
and  let  the  scores  of  different  tribes  —  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  and  pagan,  in  every  stage  of  semi- 
civilisation  and  Asiatic  barbarism  —  turn  the  islands 
into  a  welter  of  bloody  savagery,  with  the  absolute 
certainty  that  some  strong  Power  would  have  to 
step  in  and  take  possession.  But  though  now  it  is 
easy  enough  to  see  that  our  duty  was  to  stay  in 
the  islands,  to  put  down  the  insurrection  by  force 
of  arms,  and  then  to  establish  freedom-giving  civil 
government,  it  needed  genuine  statesmanship  to  see 
this  and  to  act  accordingly  at  the  time  of  the  first 
revolt.  A  weaker  and  less  far-sighted  man  than 
President  McKinley  would  have  shrunk  from  a 
task  very  difficult  in  itself,  and  certain  to  furnish 
occasion  for  attack  and  misrepresentation  no  less 
than  for  honest  misunderstanding.  But  President 
McKinley  never  flinched.  He  refused  to  consider 
the  thought  of  abandoning  our  duty  in  our  new 
possessions.  While  sedulously  endeavouring  to  act 
with  the  utmost  humanity  toward  the  insurrection- 
ists, he  never  faltered  in  the  determination  to  put 
them  down  by  force  of  arms,  alike  for  the  sake  of 
our  own  interest  and  honour,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  interest  of  the  islanders,  and  particularly  of  the 
great  numbers  of  friendly  natives,  including  those 
most  highly  civilised,  for  whom  abandonment  by  us 
would  have  meant  ruin  and  death.  Again  his  policy 
was  most  amply  vindicated.  Peace  has  come  to  the 
islands,  together  with  a  greater  measure  of  individual 
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liberty  and  self-government  than  they  have  ever 
before  known.  All  the  tasks  set  us  as  a  result  of  the 
war  with  Spain  have  so  far  been  well  and  honour- 
ably accomplished,  and  as  a  result  this  nation 
stands  higher  than  ever  before  among  the  nations  of 
mankind.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  look  back  upon  what  has 
been  said  and  compare  it  with  the  record  of  what 
has  actually  been  done.  If  promises  are  violated, 
if  plighted  word  is  not  kept,  then  those  who  have 
failed  in  their  duty  should  be  held  up  to  reprobation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  promises  have  been  sub- 
stantially made  good;  if  the  achievement  has  kept 
pace  and  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  prophecy, 
then  they  who  made  the  one  and  are  responsible  for 
the  other  are  entitled  of  just  right  to  claim  the  credit 
which  attaches  to  those  who  serve  the  nation  well. 
This  credit  I  claim  for  the  men  who  have  managed 
so  admirably  the  military  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  for  those  other  men  who 
have  so  heartily  backed  them  in  Congress,  and  with- 
out whose  aid  and  support  not  one  thing  could  have 
been  accomplished. 

When  President  McKinley  spoke,  the  first  duty 
was  the  restoration  of  order;  and  to  this  end  the 
use  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  —  an  army 
composed  of  regulars  and  volunteers  alike  —  was 
necessary.  To  put  down  the  insurrection  and  re- 
store peace  to  the  islands  was  a  duty,  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  to  the  islanders  also.    We  could  not 
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have  abandoned  the  conflict  without  shirking  this 
duty,  without  proving  ourselves  recreants  to  the 
memory  of  our  forefathers.  Moreover,  if  we  had 
abandoned  it  we  would  have  inflicted  upon  the  Fili- 
pinos the  most  cruel  wrong  and  would  have  doomed 
them  to  a  bloody  jumble  of  anarchy  and  tyranny. 
It  seems  strange,  looking  back,  that  any  of  our 
people  should  have  failed  to  recognise  a  duty  so 
obvious;  but  there  was  such  failure,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment at  home,  the  civil  authorities  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  above  all  our  gallant  army,  had  to  do 
their  work  amid  a  storm  of  detraction.  The  army 
in  especial  was  attacked  in  a  way  which  finally  did 
good,  for  in  the  end  it  aroused  the  hearty  resent- 
ment of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  not 
against  the  army,  but  against  the  army's  traducers. 
The  circumstances  of  the  war  made  it  one  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty,  and  our  soldiers  were  exposed  to 
peculiar  wrongs  from  their  foes.  They  fought  in 
dense  tropical  jungles  against  enemies  who  were 
very  treacherous  and  very  cruel,  not  only  toward 
our  own  men,  but  toward  the  great  numbers  of 
friendly  natives,  the  most  peaceable  and  most  civi- 
lised among  whom  eagerly  welcomed  our  rule.  .  .  . 

As  a  whole,  our  troops  showed  not  only  signal 
courage  and  efficiency,  but  great  humanity  and  the 
most  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  liber- 
ties of  the  islanders.  In  a  series  of  exceedingly 
harassing  and  difficult  campaigns  they  completely 
overthrew  the  enemy,  reducing  them  finally  to  a 
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condition  of  mere  brigandage;  and  wherever  they 
conquered,  they  conquered  only  to  make  way  for  the 
rule  of  the  civil  government,  for  the  introduction  of 
law,  and  of  liberty  under  the  law.  When,  by  last 
July,  the  last  vestige  of  organised  insurrection  had 
disappeared,  peace  and  amnesty  were  proclaimed. 

As  rapidly  as  the  military  rule  was  extended  over 
the  islands  by  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  just  so 
rapidly  was  it  replaced  by  the  civil  government. 
At  the  present  time  the  civil  government  is  supreme 
and  the  army  in  the  Philippines  has  been  reduced 
until  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  provide  against  the 
recurrence  of  trouble.  In  Governor  Taft  and  his 
associates  we  sent  to  the  Filipinos  as  upright,  as 
conscientious,  and  as  able  a  group  of  administrators 
as  ever  any  country  has  been  blessed  with  having. 
With  them  and  under  them  we  have  associated  the 
best  men  among  the  Filipinos,  so  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  officials,  including  many  of  the  high- 
est rank,  are  themselves  natives  of  the  islands.  The 
administration  is  ^corruptibly  honest;  justice  is  as 
jealously  safeguarded  as  here  at  home.  The  govern- 
ment is  conducted  purely  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  islands;  they  are  protected  in  their 
religious  and  civil  rights;  they  have  been  given  an 
excellent  and  well-administered  school  system,  and 
each  of  them  now  enjoys  rights  to  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  such  as  were  never 
before  known  in  all  the  history  of  the  islands.  .  .  . 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  in  handling  such 
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a  problem  as  that  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  so  pecu- 
liar, so  delicate,  so  difficult,  and  so  remote,  is  to  put 
the  best  man  possible  in  charge  and  then  give  him 
the  heartiest  possible  support  and  the  freest  possible 
hand.  This  is  what  has  been  done  with  Governor 
Taft.  There  is  not  in  this  nation  a  higher  or  finer 
type  of  public  servant  than  Governor  Taft.  He  has 
rendered  literally  inestimable  service,  not  only  to 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  also  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  what  he  has  done  in 
those  islands.  He  has  been  able  to  do  it,  because 
from  the  beginning  he  has  been  given  absolute  sup- 
port by  the  War  Department,  under  Secretary  Root. 
With  the  cessation  of  organised  resistance  the  civil 
government  assumed  its  proper  position  of  headship. 
The  army  in  the  Philippines  is  now  one  of  the  instru- 
ments through  which  Governor  Taft  does  his  admi- 
rable work.  The  civil  government,  of  which  Governor 
Taft  is  the  head,  is  supreme,  and  it  will  do  well  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  because  it  will  be 
backed  up  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Remember  always  that  in  the  Philippines  the 
American  Government  has  tried  and  is  trying  to  carry 
out  exactly  what  the  greatest  genius  and  most  revered 
patriot  ever  known  in  the  Philippine  Islands — Jose 
Rizal — steadfastly  advocated.  This  man,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  in  a  message  to  his  countrymen,  under 
date  of  December  16,  1896,  condemned  unsparingly 
the  insurrection  of  Aguinaldo,  terminated  just  before 
our  navy  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  pointed  out 
the  path  his  people  should  follow  to  liberty  and 
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enlightenment.  Speaking  of  the  insurrection  and  of 
the  pretence  that  Filipino  independence  of  a  whole- 
some character  could  thereby  be  obtained,  he  wrote: 

"When,  in  spite  of  my  advice,  a  movement  was 
begun,  I  offered  of  my  own  accord,  not  only  my 
services,  but  my  life  and  even  my  good  name  to  be 
used  in  any  way  they  might  believe  effective  in  sti- 
fling the  rebellion.  I  thought  of  the  disaster  which 
would  follow  the  success  of  the  revolution,  and  I 
deemed  myself  fortunate  if  by  any  sacrifice  I  could 
block  the  progress  of  such  a  useless  calamity. 

"My  countrymen,  I  have  given  proof  that  I  was 
one  who  sought  liberty  for  our  country  and  I  still  seek 
it.  But  as  a  first  step  I  insisted  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people  in  order  that,  by  means  of  edu- 
cation and  of  labour,  they  might  acquire  the  proper 
individual  character  and  force  which  would  make 
them  worthy  of  it.  In  my  writings  I  have  com- 
mended to  you  study  and  civic  virtue,  without  which 
our  redemption  does  not  exist.  ...  I  cannot  do  less 
than  condemn  this  absurd  and  savage  insurrection 
planned  behind  my  back,  which  dishonours  us  before 
the  Filipinos  and  discredits  us  with  those  who  other- 
wise would  argue  in  our  behalf.  I  abominate  its 
cruelties  and  disavow  any  kind  of  connection  with 
it,  regretting  with  all  the  sorrow  of  my  soul  that  these 
reckless  men  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived. 
Let  them  return,  then,  to  their  homes,  and  may  God 
pardon  those  who  have  acted  in  bad  faith." 

This  message  embodied  precisely  and  exactly  the 
avowed  policy  upon  which  the  American  Govern- 
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ment  has  acted  in  the  Philippines.  What  the  patriot 
Rizal  said  with  such  force  in  speaking  of  the  insur- 
rection before  we  came  to  the  islands  applies  with 
tenfold  greater  force  to  those  who  foolishly  or  wick- 
edly opposed  the  mild  and  beneficent  government  we 
were  instituting  in  the  islands.  The  judgment  of 
the  martyred  public  servant,  Rizal,  whose  birthday 
the  Philippine  people  celebrate,  and  whom  they  wor- 
ship as  their  hero  and  ideal,  sets  forth  the  duty 
of  American  sovereignty  —  a  duty  from  which  the 
American  people  will  never  flinch. 

While  we  have  been  doing  these  great  and  benefi- 
cent works  in  the  islands,  we  have  yet  been  stead- 
ily reducing  the  cost  at  which  they  are  done.  The 
last  Congress  repealed  the  law  for  the  war  taxes, 
and  the  War  Department  has  reduced  the  army 
from  the  maximum  number  of  one  hundred  thousand 
allowed  under  the  law  to  very  nearly  the  minimum 
of  sixty  thousand.  .  .  . 

Taft  went  to  the  Philippines  to  stay  there;  not 
only  forfeiting  thereby  the  certainty  of  brilliant  rise 
in  his  profession  on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar  here  if 
he  had  stayed,  but  at  imminent  risk  to  his  own 
health;  because  he  felt  that  his  duty  as  an  American 
made  him  go;  that,  as  President  McKinley  told  me 
of  him,  he  had  been  drafted  into  the  service  of  the 
country  and  he  could  not  honourably  refuse.  We 
have  seen  in  consequence  the  Philippine  Islands 
administered  by  the  American  official  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  by  his  colleagues  in 
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the  interest  primarily  of  their  people,  and  seeking 
to  obtain  for  the  United  States,  for  the  dominant 
race,  that  spent  its  blood  and  its  treasure  in  making 
firm  and  stable  the  government  of  those  islands, 
the  reward  that  comes  from  the  consciousness  of 
duty  well  done.  Under  Taft,  by  and  through  his 
efforts,  not  only  have  peace  and  material  well-being 
come  to  those  islands  to  a  degree  never  before  known 
in  their  recorded  history,  and  to  a  degree  infinitely 
greater  than  had  ever  been  dreamed  possible  by 
those  who  knew  them  best,  but  more  than  that, 
a  greater  measure  of  self-government  has  been  given 
to  them  than  is  now  given  to  any  other  Asiatic 
people  under  alien  rule,  than  to  any  other  Asiatic 
people  under  their  own  rulers,  save  Japan  alone. 
That  is  an  achievement  of  the  past  five  years  which 
I  hold  to  be  absolutely  unparalleled  in  history;  and 
when  the  debit  and  credit  side  of  our  national  life 
is  finally  made  up  a  long  stroke  shall  be  put  to  the 
credit  side  for  what  has  been  done  in  the  Philippines 
under  Taft  and  his  associates.  .  .  . 

The  Philippines  are  very  rich  tropical  islands,  in- 
habited by  many  varying  tribes,  representing  widely 
different  stages  of  progress  toward  civilisation.  Our 
earnest  effort  is  to  help  these  people  upward  along 
the  stony  and  difficult  path  that  leads  to  self-gov- 
ernment. We  hope  to  make  our  administration  of 
the  islands  honourable  to  our  nation  by  making  it 
of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  Filipinos  themselves; 
and  as  an  earnest  of  what  we  intend  to  do,  we  point 
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to  what  we  have  done.  Already  a  greater  measure 
of  material  prosperity  and  of  governmental  honesty 
and  efficiency  has  been  attained  in  the  Philippines 
than  ever  before  in  their  history. 

It  is  no  light  task  for  a  nation  to  achieve  the 
temperamental  qualities  without  which  the  institu- 
tions of  free  government  are  but  an  empty  mockery. 
Our  people  are  now  successfully  governing  them- 
selves, because  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  they 
have  been  slowly  fitting  themselves,  sometimes  con- 
sciously, sometimes  unconsciously,  toward  this  end. 
What  has  taken  us  thirty  generations  to  achieve, 
we  cannot  expect  to  see  another  race  accomplish 
out  of  hand,  especially  when  large  portions  of  that 
race  start  very  far  behind  the  point  which  our  ances- 
tors had  reached  even  thirty  generations  ago.  In 
dealing  with  the  Philippine  people  we  must  show 
both  patience  and  strength,  forbearance  and  stead- 
fast resolution.  Our  aim  is  high.  We  do  not  desire 
to  do  for  the  islanders  merely  what  has  elsewhere 
been  done  for  tropic  peoples  by  even  the  best  foreign 
governments.  We  hope  to  do  for  them  what  has 
never  before  been  done  for  any  people  of  the  tropics 
—  to  make  them  fit  for  self-government  after  the 
fashion  of  the  really  free  nations. 

History  may  safely  be  challenged  to  show  a  single 
instance  in  which  a  masterful  race  such  as  ours,  hav- 
ing been  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  war  to  take  pos- 
session of  an  alien  land,  has  behaved  to  its  inhabitants 
with  the  disinterested  zeal  for  their  progress  that  our 
people  have  shown  in  the  Philippines.    To  leave  the 
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islands  at  this  time  would  mean  that  they  would 
fall  into  a  welter  of  murderous  anarchy.  Such  deser- 
tion of  duty  on  our  part  would  be  a  crime  against 
humanity.  The  character  of  Governor  Taft  and  of 
his  associates  and  subordinates  is  a  proof,  if  such  be 
needed,  of  the  sincerity  of  our  effort  to  give  the 
islanders  a  constantly  increasing  measure  of  self- 
government,  exactly  as  fast  as  they  show  themselves 
fit  to  exercise  it.  Since  the  civil  government  was 
established  not  an  appointment  has  been  made  in 
the  islands  with  any  reference  to  considerations  of 
political  influence,  or  to  aught  else  save  the  fitness  of 
the  man  and  the  needs  of  the  service. 

In  our  anxiety  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
Philippines,  it  may  be  that  here  and  there  we  have 
gone  too  rapidly  in  giving  them  local  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  on  this  side  that  our  error,  if  any,  has 
been  committed.  No  competent  observer,  sincerely 
desirous  of  finding  out  the  facts  and  influenced  only 
by  a  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  can  assert 
that  we  have  not  gone  far  enough.  We  have  gone  to 
the  very  verge  of  safety  in  hastening  the  process.  To 
have  taken  a  single  step  farther  or  faster  in  advance 
would  have  been  folly  and  weakness,  and  might  well 
have  been  crime.  We  are  extremely  anxious  that 
the  natives  shall  show  the  power  of  governing  them- 
selves. We  are  anxious,  first  for  their  sakes,  and 
next,  because  it  relieves  us  of  a  great  burden.  There 
need  not  be  the  slightest  fear  of  our  not  continuing 
to  give  them  all  the  liberty  for  which  they  are  fit. 

The  only  fear  is  lest  in  our  over-anxiety  we  give 
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them  a  degree  of  independence  for  which  they  are 
unfit,  thereby  inviting  reaction  and  disaster.  As 
fast  as  there  is  any  reasonable  hope  that  in  a  given 
district  the  people  can  govern  themselves,  self-gov- 
ernment has  been  given  in  that  district.  There  is 
not  a  locality  fitted  for  self-government  which  has 
not  received  it.  But  it  may  well  be  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  it  will  have  to  be  withdrawn  because  the 
inhabitants  show  themselves  unfit  to  exercise  it; 
such  instances  have  already  occurred.  In  other 
words,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  our  fail- 
ing to  show  a  sufficiently  humanitarian  spirit.  The 
danger  comes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

There  are  still  troubles  ahead  in  the  islands.  The 
insurrection  has  become  an  affair  of  local  banditti 
and  marauders,  who  deserve  no  higher  regard  than 
the  brigands  of  portions  of  the  Old  World. 

Encouragement,  direct  or  indirect,  to  these  insur- 
rectos  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  encouragement 
to  hostile  Indians  in  the  days  when  we  still  had 
Indian  wars.  Exactly  as  our  aim  is  to  give  to  the 
Indian  who  remains  peaceful  the  fullest  and  amplest 
consideration,  but  to  have  it  understood  that  we  will 
show  no  weakness  if  he  goes  on  the  warpath,  so  we 
must  make  it  evident,  unless  we  are  false  to  our  own 
traditions  and  to  the  demands  of  civilisation  and 
humanity,  that  while  we  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  for  the  Filipino  who  is  peaceful,  we  will  take 
the  sternest  measures  with  the  Filipino  who  follows 
the  path  of  the  insurrecto  and  the  ladrone. 

The  heartiest  praise  is  due  to  large  numbers  of 
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the  natives  of  the  islands  for  their  steadfast  loy- 
alty. The  Macabebes  have  been  conspicuous  for 
their  courage  and  devotion  to  the  flag.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Secretary  of  War  be  empowered  to 
take  some  systematic  action  in  the  way  of  aiding 
those  of  these  men  who  are  crippled  in  the  service 
and  the  families  of  those  who  are  killed. 

The  time  has  come  when  there  should  be  additional 
legislation  for  the  Philippines.  Nothing  better  can 
be  done  for  the  islands  than  to  introduce  industrial 
enterprises.  Nothing  would  benefit  them  so  much 
as  throwing  them  open  to  industrial  development. 
The  connection  between  idleness  and  mischief  is 
proverbial,  and  the  opportunity  to  do  remunerative 
work  is  one  of  the  surest  preventives  of  war.  Of 
course  no  business  man  will  go  into  the  Philippines 
unless  it  is  to  his  interest  to  do  so;  and  it  is  immensely 
to  the  interest  of  the  islands  that  he  should  go  in. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  Congress  should 
pass  laws  by  which  the  resources  of  the  islands  can 
be  developed;  so  that  franchises  (for  limited  terms 
of  years)  can  be  granted  to  companies  doing  business 
in  them,  and  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the 
incoming  of  business  men  of  every  kind. 

Not  to  permit  this  is  to  do  a  wrong  to  the  Philip- 
pines. The  franchises  must  be  granted  and  the  busi- 
ness permitted  only  under  regulations  which  will 
guarantee  the  islands  against  any  kind  of  improper 
exploitation.  But  the  vast  natural  wealth  of  the 
islands  must  be  developed,  and  the  capital  willing 
to  develop  it  must  be  given  the  opportunity.  The 
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field  must  be  thrown  open  to  individual  enterprise, 
which  has  been  the  real  factor  in  the  development 
of  every 'region  over  which  our  flag  has  flown.  It 
is  urgently  necessary  to  enact  suitable  laws  dealing 
with  general  transportation,  mining,  banking,  cur- 
rency, homesteads,  and  the  use  and  ownership  of 
the  lands  and  timber.  These  laws  will  give  free 
play  to  industrial  enterprise;  and  the  commercial 
development  which  will  surely  follow  will  afford  to 
the  people  of  the  islands  the  best  proofs  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  desire  to  aid  them.  .  .  . 

It  is  important  to  have  the  Civil  Service  Law  at 
home,  but  it  is  even  more  important  to  have  it  ap- 
plied rigidly  in  our  insular  possessions.  Not  an  office 
should  be  filled  in  the  Philippines  or  Porto  Rico  with 
any  regard  to  the  man's  partisan  affiliations  or  ser- 
vices, with  any  regard  to  the  political,  social,  or  per- 
sonal influence  which  he  may  have  at  his  command; 
in  short,  heed  should  be  paid  to  absolutely  nothing 
save  the  man's  own  character  and  capacity  and  the 
needs  of  the  service. 

The  administration  of  these  islands  should  be  as 
wholly  free  from  the  suspicion  of  partisan  politics 
as  the  administration  of  the  army  and  navy.  All 
that  we  ask  from  the  public  servant  in  the  Philip- 
pines or  Porto  Rico  is  that  he  reflect  honour  on  his 
country  by  the  way  in  which  he  makes  that  country's 
rule  a  benefit  to  the  peoples  who  have  come  under  it. 
This  is  all  that  we  should  ask,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  content  with  less. 
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The  merit  system  is  simply  one  method  of  secur- 
ing honest  and  efficient  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  in  the  long  run  the  sole  justification 
of  any  type  of  government  lies  in  its  proving  itself 
honest  and  efficient.  .  .  . 

Taking  the  work  of  the  army  and  the  civil  author- 
ities together,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any- 
where else  in  modern  times  the  world  has  seen  a 
better  example  of  real  constructive  statesmanship 
than  our  people  have  given  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
High  praise  should  also  be  given  those  Filipinos,  in 
the  aggregate  very  numerous,  who  have  accepted 
the  new  conditions  and  joined  with  our  representa- 
tives to  work  with  hearty  goodwill  for  the  welfare 
of  the  islands.  .  .  . 

The  Philippines  should  be  knit  closer  to  us  by  tariff 
arrangements.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible 
suddenly  to  raise  the  people  of  the  islands  to  the 
high  pitch  of  industrial  prosperity  and  of  govern- 
mental efficiency  to  which  they  will  in  the  end  by 
degrees  attain;  and  the  caution  and  moderation 
shown  in  developing  them  have  been  among  the 
main  reasons  why  this  development  has  hitherto 
gone  on  so  smoothly.  Scrupulous  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  choice  of  governmental  agents  and  the 
entire  elimination  of  partisan  politics  from  the  public 
service.  The  condition  of  the  islanders  is  in  material 
things  far  better  than  ever  before,  while  their  gov- 
ernmental, intellectual,  and  moral  advance  has  kept 
pace  with  their  material  advance.    No  one  people 
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ever  benefited  another  people  more  than  we  have 
benefited  the  Filipinos  by  taking  possession  of  the 
islands.  .  .  . 

The  establishment  of  a  naval  base  in  the  Philip- 
pines ought  not  to  be  longer  postponed.  Such  a  base 
is  desirable  in  time  of  peace;  in  time  of  war  it  would 
be  indispensable,  and  its  lack  would  be  ruinous. 
Without  it  our  fleet  would  be  helpless.  Our  naval 
experts  are  agreed  that  Subig  Bay  is  the  proper 
place  for  the  purpose.  The  national  interests  require 
that  the  work  of  fortification  and  development  of  a 
naval  station  at  Subig  Bay  be  begun  at  an  early  date ; 
for  under  the  best  conditions  it  is  a  work  which  will 
consume  much  time.  .  .  . 

In  transmitting  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  report  of  his  trip  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  1907,  President  Roosevelt  said: 

"It  is  a  subject  for  just  national  gratification  that 
such  a  report  as  this  can  be  made.  No  great  civil- 
ised Power  has  ever  managed  with  such  wisdom  and 
disinterestedness  the  affairs  of  a  people  committed 
by  the  accident  of  war  to  its  hands.  If  we  had 
followed  the  advice  of  the  misguided  persons  who 
wished  us  to  turn  the  islands  loose  and  let  them 
suffer  whatever  fate  might  befall  them,  they  would 
have  already  passed  through  a  period  of  complete 
and  bloody  chaos,  and  would  now  undoubtedly 
be  the  possession  of  some  other  Power  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  would  not  have  done  as 
we  have  done;  that  is,  would  not  have  striven  to 
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teach  them  how  to  govern  themselves  or  to  have 
developed  them,  as  we  have  developed  them,  pri- 
marily in  their  own  interests.  Save  only  our  atti- 
tude toward  Cuba,  I  question  whether  there  is  a 
brighter  page  in  the  annals  of  international  dealing 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak  than  the  page 
which  tells  of  our  doings  in  the  Philippines.  I  call 
especial  attention  to  the  admirably  clear  showing 
made  by  Secretary  Taft  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
have  been  equally  ruinous  if  we  had  yielded  to  the 
desires  of  those  who  wished  us  to  go  faster  in  the 
direction  of  giving  the  Filipinos  self-government, 
and  if  we  had  followed  the  policy  advocated  by 
others,  who  desired  us  simply  to  rule  the  islands 
without  any  thought  at  all  of  fitting  them  for  self- 
government.  The  islanders  have  made  real  advances 
in  a  hopeful  direction,  and  they  have  opened  well 
with  the  new  Philippine  Assembly;  they  have  yet  a 
long  way  to  travel  before  they  will  be  fit  for  com- 
plete self-government,  and  for  deciding,  as  it  will 
then  be  their  duty  to  do,  whether  this  self-government 
shall  be  accompanied  by  complete  independence. 
It  will  probably  be  a  generation,  it  may  even  be 
longer,  before  this  point  is  reached;  but  it  is  most 
gratifying  that  such  substantial  progress  toward  this 
as  a  goal  has  already  been  accomplished.  We  de- 
sire that  it  be  reached  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible 
for  the  sake  of  the  Filipinos  and  for  our  own  sake. 
But  improperly  to  endeavour  to  hurry  the  time 
will  probably  mean  that  the  goal  will  not  be  attained 
at  all." 
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EACE  prevails  throughout  the  islands  to-day 
in  a  greater  degree  than  ever  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  islands,  either  under  Spanish 


or  American  rule,  and  agriculture  is  nowhere  now 
impeded  by  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  of 
the  incursion  of  predatory  bands.  Under  the  pol- 
icy inaugurated  by  the  instructions  of  President 
McKinley  to  Secretary  Root,  in  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  government  in  the 
Philippines,  a  community  consisting  of  7,000,000 
people,  inhabiting  300  different  islands,  many  of 
whom  were  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  with 
all  the  disturbances  following  from  robber  and 
predatory  bands  which  broke  out  from  time  to  time, 
due  to  local  causes,  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
profound  peace  and  tranquillity  in  which  the  people 
as  a  whole  are  loyally  supporting  the  Government 
in  the  maintenance  of  order.  This  is  the  first  and 
possibly  the  most  important  accomplishment  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Philippines.  .  .  . 


There  are  now  in  the  islands,  including  art  and 
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trade  schools,  agricultural  schools,  and  domestic- 
science  schools,  at  least  one  industrial  school  to 
every  province,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  increase 
this  number  as  rapidly  as  resources  and  opportunity 
will  permit.  Under  the  influence  of  the  traditions 
of  the  Spanish  regime,  when  manual  labour  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  servitude,  it 
was  at  first  impossible  to  secure  pupils  for  the  great 
manual  training  school  in  Manila.  Boys  preferred 
to  be  escribientes  or  clerks  and  gentlemen  rather 
than  to  learn  to  win  a  livelihood  by  the  skill  of  their 
hands,  but  this  has  been  rapidly  overcome.  In  the 
insular  school  of  arts  and  trades  in  Manila,  where 
the  plant  and  equipment  is  quite  satisfactory,  instruc- 
tion is  now  given  some  350  pupils  in  English,  arith- 
metic, geography,  mechanical  drawing,  wood-working 
(bench  work,  carving,  turning,  and  cabinet-making), 
iron-working  (bench  work,  filing,  blacksmithing,  and 
iron  machine  work),  and  finishing,  including  paint- 
ing and  varnishing,  to  which  will  be  added  next  year 
boat-building  and  wheelwrighting.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  on  the  waiting  list  some  200  pupils 
who  seek  admission  but  for  whom  no  places  are 
available.  A  large  insular  agricultural  school  is  to 
be  established  in  Manila  for  giving  instruction  in 
practical  agriculture,  and  the  money,  100,000  pesos, 
necessary  for  the  building  and  construction  has 
already  been  appropriated. 

The  influence  of  the  primary  instruction  in  English 
is  shown  throughout  the  islands  by  the  fact  that 
to-day  more  people  throughout  the  islands,  out- 
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side  of  Manila  and  the  large  cities,  speak  English 
than  speak  Spanish.  A  noticeable  result  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's activity  in  the  establishment  of  English 
schools  has  been  the  added  zeal  in  teaching  English 
in  private  educational  establishments.  A  Filipino 
school  managed  and  taught  only  by  Filipinos,  called 
"Liceo,"  has  some  1500  pupils  in  Manila,  and  Eng- 
lish is  regularly  taught  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
that  school;  the  Dominican  order  of  friars,  which  is 
primarily  an  educational  order,  has  schools  in  and 
about  Manila  with  upward  of  2000  students,  and 
English  is  now  made  a  very  important  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  those  schools.  The  Jesuits  also 
have  two  very  large  schools  in  Manila,  embracing 
some  1000  or  1500  pupils  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  islands,  in  which  English  is  made  an  important 
branch  of  the  study.  There  is  considerable  compe- 
tition in  this  matter  and  there  seems  now  to  be 
a  united  effort  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  English 
in  accordance  with  the  Government's  policy.  At 
times,  as  already  intimated,  a  discordant  note  is 
heard  in  the  suggestion  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  deprive  the  Filipino  of  his  native 
language.  As  his  native  language  is  really  fifteen  or 
sixteen  different  dialects,  this  does  not  seem  a  great 
deprivation.  It  is  possible  that  some  effort  will  be 
made  to  include  in  the  primary  instruction  reading 
and  writing  of  the  local  dialect  in  the  local  school. 
No  objection  can  be  made  to  this  unless  it  shall 
interfere  with  the  instruction  in  English,  which  it 
is  hoped  it  may  not  do.  .  .  . 
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The  influence  of  the  educational  system  intro- 
duced has  not  only  been  direct  in  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation among  the  younger  of  the  present  generation, 
but  it  has  also  been  an  indirect  means  of  convin- 
cing the  Filipino  people  at  large  of  the  beneficent 
purpose  of  the  American  Government  in  its  remain- 
ing in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  of  the  sincerity  of 
its  efforts  in  the  interest  of  their  people.  .  .  . 

The  question  now  arises:  What  has  been  shown  in 
the  government  of  these  municipalities  and  of  the 
provinces  in  respect  to  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos 
for  complete  self-government  in  local  matters?  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  municipalities  would  be 
much  more  efficient  had  the  policy  been  pursued  of 
appointing  Americans  to  the  important  offices  in 
the  municipalities,  but  there  would  have  been  two 
great  objections  to  this  course,  one  that  the  munici- 
pal government  would  not  have  attracted  the  sym- 
pathetic attention  of  the  people  as  the  present 
municipalities  have  —  and  we  would  thus  have  lost 
a  valuable  element  in  making  such  government  a 
success  —  and  the  other  that  the  educational  effect 
upon  the  people  in  training  them  for  self-government 
would  have  been  much  less. 

When  I  say  that  the  development  of  municipal 
government  in  the  Philippines  has  been  satisfac- 
tory, I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  has  been  without 
serious  defects.  All  I  mean  is  that  considering  the 
twofold  object  in  view  —  first  governmental,  second 
educational  —  the  result  thus  far,  with  all  its  short- 
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comings,  shows  progress  toward  both  ends  and  vindi- 
cates the  course  taken. 

Up  to  the  time  of  our  occupation,  the  government 
had  represented  to  the  Filipino  an  entity  entirely 
distinct  from  himself  with  which  he  had  little  sym- 
pathy and  which  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
obtain  as  much  money  as  possible  from  him  in  the 
form  of  taxes.  He  had  been  taught  to  regard  an 
office  as  the  private  property  of  the  person  holding 
it  and  in  respect  to  which  ordinary  practice  justified 
the  holder  in  making  as  much  profit  from  it  as 
he  could.  The  idea  that  a  public  office  is  a  public 
trust  had  not  been  implanted  in  the  Filipino  mind  by 
experience,  and  the  conception  that  an  officer  who 
fails  in  his  duty  by  embezzlement  or  otherwise  was 
violating  an  obligation  that  he  owed  to  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  public,  he  found  it  difficult 
to  grasp.  He  was  apt  to  regard  the  robbing  of 
the  government  by  one  of  its  officers  as  an  affair  in 
which  he  had  little  or  no  interest  and  in  which,  not 
infrequently,  his  sympathies  were  against  the  gov- 
ernment. As  a  consequence,  the  chief  sense  of 
restraint  felt  by  municipal  officials  in  handling  pub- 
lic funds  comes  from  a  fear  of  inspection  by  the 
central  government  and  its  prosecution.  The  fear 
of  condemnation  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  local 
community  has  a  much  less  deterrent  force,  even 
if  the  official  is  to  seek  re-election.  The  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  government  they  control  and 
whose  officers  they  elect  is  brought  home  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  municipality  with  slowness  and  difficulty. 
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This  is  the  political  education  that  is  going  on  in 
the  Filipino  municipalities.  We  are  making  pro- 
gress, but  we  must  be  patient,  for  it  is  not  the  task 
of  a  day  to  eradicate  traditions  and  ideas  that  had 
their  origin  in  a  system  of  government  under  which 
this  people  lived  for  centuries.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  prophesy  that  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years  a  development  will  take  place  in 
the  agriculture  and  other  business  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  which  will  be  as  remarkable  in  its  benefits 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  as 
was  the  development  of  Alaska  during  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  Hope  of  this  is  not  what  has  actu- 
ated the  Government  in  pursuing  the  policy  that  it 
has  pursued  in  the  development  of  the  islands,  but 
this  is  as  inevitable  a  result  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
sought,  and  perhaps  the  absence  of  selfishness  in  the 
development  of  the  islands  is  a  greater  assurance  of 
profitable  return  than  if  business  exploitation  by  the 
United  States  had  been  the  chief  and  sole  motive. 
The  growth  in  the  production  of  hemp  and  other 
fibre  products,  in  cocoanuts,  in  rubber  and  many 
other  tropical  crops,  and  in  peculiar  manufactures 
of  the  islands  may  be  looked  forward  to  with  cer- 
tainty. .  .  . 

There  are  in  the  Philippines  many  who  wish  that 
the  Government  shall  declare  a  definite  policy  in 
respect  to  these  islands  so  that  they  may  know  what 
that  policy  is.    I  do  not  see  how  any  more  definite 
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policy  can  be  declared  than  was  declared  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  his  instructions  to  Secretary  Root 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  which 
was  incorporated  into  law  by  the  organic  act  of  the 
Philippine  Government,  adopted  July  1,  1902,  That 
policy  is  declared  to  be  the  extension  of  self-govern- 
ment to  the  Philippine  Islands  by  gradual  steps  from 
time  to  time  as  the  people  of  the  islands  shall  show 
themselves  fit  to  receive  the  additional  responsibility, 
and  that  policy  has  been  consistently  adhered  to  in 
the  last  seven  years  now  succeeding  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  government. 

Having  taken  some  part  and  sharing  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  that  government,  of  course  my  views  of 
the  results  are  likely  to  be  coloured  by  my  interest 
in  having  the  policy  regarded  as  successful,  but 
eliminating  as  far  as  is  possible  the  personal  bias, 
I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  conditions  in  the 
islands  to-day  vindicate  and  justify  that  policy.  It 
necessarily  involves  in  its  ultimate  conclusion,  as  the 
steps  toward  self-government  become  greater  and 
greater,  the  ultimate  independence  of  the  islands, 
although  of  course,  if  both  the  United  States  and 
the  islands  were  to  conclude,  after  complete  self- 
government  were  possible,  that  it  would  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  continue  a  governmental  relation 
between  them  like  that  between  England  and  Aus- 
tralia, there  would  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
present  policy  in  such  a  result. 

Any  attempt  to  fix  the  time  in  which  complete 
self-government  may  be  conferred  upon  the  Fili- 
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pinos  in  their  own  interest  is,  I  think,  most  unwise. 
The  key  of  the  whole  policy  outlined  by  President 
McKinley  and  adopted  by  Congress  was  that  of 
the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and  the 
leading  them  out  of  the  dense  ignorance  in  which 
they  are  now,  with  a  view  to  enabling  them  intelli- 
gently to  exercise  the  force  of  public  opinion  with- 
out which  a  popular  self-government  is  impossible. 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  say  that  such  a  condi- 
tion cannot  be  reached  until  at  least  one  generation 
shall  have  been  subjected  to  the  process  of  primary 
and  industrial  education,  and  that  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  people  are  divided  into  groups 
speaking  from  ten  to  fifteen  different  dialects,  and 
that  they  must  acquire  a  common  medium  of  com- 
munication, and  that  one  of  the  civilised  languages, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  extend  the  necessary  period 
beyond  a  generation.  By  that  time  English  will 
be  the  language  of  the  islands  and  we  can  be  rea- 
sonably certain  that  a  great  majority  of  those  liv- 
ing there  will  not  only  speak  and  read  and  write 
English,  but  will  be  affected  by  the  knowledge  of 
free  institutions,  and  will  be  able  to  understand 
their  rights  as  members  of  the  community  and  to 
seek  to  enforce  them  against  the  pernicious  system 
of  caciquism  and  local  bossism. 

But  it  is  said  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
desire  immediate  independence.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  if  the  real  wish  of  the  majority  of  all  the 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  educated  and  un- 
educated, were  to  be  obtained,  there  would  not  be  a 
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very  large  majority  in  favour  of  immediate  inde- 
pendence. It  would  not,  however,  be  an  intelligent 
judgment  based  on  a  knowledge  of  what  independence 
means,  of  what  its  responsibilities  are,  or  of  what 
popular  government  in  its  essence  is.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  a  majority  of  all  the  people  are  in  favour 
of  immediate  independence  is  not  a  reason  why  that 
should  be  granted,  if  we  assume  at  all  the  correctness 
of  the  statement,  which  impartial  observers  cannot 
but  fail  to  acquiesce  in,  to  wit :  that  the  Filipinos  are 
not  now  fit  for  self-government. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  estab- 
lish an  oligarchy,  but  a  popular  self-government  in 
the  Philippines.  The  electorate  to  which  it  has 
been  thought  wise  to  extend  partial  self-government 
embraces  only  about  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
male  population,  because  it  has  been  generally  con- 
ceded by  Filipinos  and  Americans  alike  that  those 
not  included  within  the  electorate  are  wholly  unable 
to  exercise  political  responsibility.  Now,  those  per- 
sons who  demanded  and  were  given  a  hearing  before 
the  delegation  of  Congressmen  and  Senators,  that 
visited  the  islands  in  1905,  to  urge  immediate  inde- 
pendence contended  that  the  islands  are  fit  for  self- 
government  because  there  are  from  7  to  10  per  cent, 
of  intelligent  people  who  are  constituted  by  nature 
a  ruling  class,  while  there  are  90  per  cent,  that  are  a 
servile  and  obedient  class,  and  that  the  presence  of 
the  two  classes  together  argues  a  well  balanced  gov- 
ernment. Such  a  proposition  thus  avowed  reveals 
what  is  known  otherwise  to  be  the  fact,  that  many  of 
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those  most  emphatic  and  urgent  in  seeking  inde- 
pendence in  the  islands  have  no  thought  of  a  popular 
government  at  all.  They  are  in  favour  of  a  close 
government  in  which  they,  the  leaders  of  a  particu- 
lar class,  shall  exercise  control  of  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Their  views  are  thus  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  islands. 

The  presence  of  the  Americans  in  the  islands  is 
essential  to  the  due  development  of  the  lower  classes 
and  the  preservation  of  their  rights.  If  the  Ameri- 
can Government  can  only  remain  in  the  islands  long 
enough  to  educate  the  entire  people,  to  give  them  a 
language  which  enables  them  to  come  into  contact 
with  modern  civilisation,  and  to  extend  to  them  from 
time  to  time  additional  political  rights  so  that  by 
the  exercise  of  them  they  shall  learn  the  use  and 
responsibilities  necessary  to  their  proper  exercise, 
independence  can  be  granted  with  entire  safety  to 
the  people.  I  have  an  abiding  conviction  that  the 
Filipino  people  are  capable  of  being  taught  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  process  of  their  development,  that 
in  carrying  out  this  policy  they  will  be  improved 
physically  and  mentally,  and  that,  as  they  acquire 
more  rights,  their  power  to  exercise  moral  restraints 
upon  themselves  will  be  strengthened  and  improved. 
Meantime  they  will  be  able  to  see,  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  come  to  see,  the  enormous  material 
benefit  to  both  arising  from  the  maintenance  of 
some  sort  of  a  bond  between  the  two  countries 
which  shall  preserve  their  mutually  beneficial  busi- 
ness relations. 
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No  one  can  have  studied  the  East  without  having 
been  made  aware  that  in  the  development  of  China, 
Japan,  and  all  Asia,  are  to  be  presented  the  most 
important  political  questions  for  the  next  century, 
and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  between  the  Occident 
and  the  Orient  the  having  such  an  outpost  as  the 
Philippines,  making  the  United  States  an  Asiatic 
Power  for  the  time,  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
its  merchants  and  its  trade.  While  I  have  always 
refrained  from  making  this  the  chief  reason  for  the 
retention  of  the  Philippines,  because  the  real  reason 
lies  in  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  make 
this  people  fit  for  self-government  and  then  to  turn 
the  government  over  to  them,  I  don't  think  it 
improper,  in  order  to  secure  support  for  the  policy, 
to  state  such  additional  reason.  The  severe  criticism 
to  which  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  subjected  by  English  colonial  states- 
men and  students  should  not  hinder  our  pursuit 
of  it  in  the  slightest.  It  is  of  course  opposed  to  the 
policy  usually  pursued  in  the  English  Government 
in  dealing  with  native  races,  because,  in  common 
with  other  colonial  Powers,  most  of  England's  colo- 
nial statesmen  have  assumed  that  the  safest  course 
was  to  keep  the  native  peoples  ignorant  and  quiet, 
and  that  any  education  which  might  furnish  a 
motive  for  agitation  was  an  interference  with  the 
true  and  proper  course  of  government.  Our  policy 
is  an  experiment,  it  is  true,  and  it  assumes  the  risk 
of  agitation  and  sedition  which  may  arise  from  the 
overeducation  of  ambitious  politicians  or  misdirected 
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patriots,  in  order  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
may  acquire  sufficient  intelligence  ultimately  to  exer- 
cise governmental  control  themselves. 

Thus  far  the  policy  of  the  Philippines  has  worked. 
It  has  been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  we  have 
gone  too  fast,  that  we  have  given  the  natives  too 
much  power.  The  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and  the 
conservative  tone  of  that  body  thus  far  disclosed, 
makes  for  our  view  rather  than  that  of  our  oppo- 
nents, but  had  the  result  been  entirely  different  with 
the  Assembly,  and  had  there  been  a  violent  out- 
break at  first  in  its  deliberations,  and  attempts  at 
obstruction,  I  should  not  have  been  in  the  least 
discouraged,  because  ultimately  I  should  have  had 
confidence  that  the  Assembly  would  learn  how  fool- 
ish such  exhibitions  were  and  how  little  good  they 
accomplished  for  the  members  of  the  Assembly  or 
the  people  whom  they  represented.  The  fact  that 
this  natural  tendency  was  restrained  is  an  indication 
of  the  general  conservatism  of  the  Filipino  people. 

Though  bearing  the  name  of  immediate  inde- 
pendistas,  the  members  of  the  controlling  party  of 
the  Assembly  are  far  from  being  in  favour  of  a  policy 
which  those  words  strictly  construed  would  mean. 
Moreover,  the  recent  election  held,  since  the  Assem- 
bly was  organised,  in  which  fifteen  progresista  and 
fifteen  nationalista  governors  were  elected,  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  nationalist  feeling  is  by  no  means 
so  overwhelming  as  was  at  first  reported  when  the 
returns  from  the  election  of  the  Assembly  were  pub- 
lished in  the  press. 
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The  fact  that  Filipinos  are  given  an  opportunity 
now  to  take  part  in  the  forming  of  the  govern- 
mental policies  in  the  islands  will,  I  hope,  satisfy 
many  of  them  that  the  United  States  is  in  earnest 
in  attempting  to  educate  them  to  self-government, 
will  so  occupy  their  ambitions  and  minds  as  to  make 
the  contention  for  immediate  independence  more 
of  an  ideal  than  of  a  real  issue,  will  make  more 
permanent  and  lasting  the  present  satisfactory  con- 
ditions as  to  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  islands, 
and  will  turn  their  attention  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prosperity  of  the  islands  by  improve- 
ment of  its  material  conditions  and  the  uplifting 
of  the  people  by  their  education,  sanitation,  and  gen- 
eral instruction  in  their  political,  social,  and  material 
responsibilities. 

Postscript 

A  culmination  of  years  of  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Taft  as  Civil  Governor,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  later  as  President,  came  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  did  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
simple  justice  of  opening  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  to  their  products,  even  though  limitations 
were  placed  in  regard  to  certain  important  ones. 
On  August  6,  1909,  the  so-called  Payne  and  Colton 
bills  became  law. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  islands  has 
public  order  been  as  well  preserved  as  it  is  to-day. 
With  the  exception  of  one  fanatical  agitator,  who 
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has  committed  no  depredations,  but  seems  to  main- 
tain an  organisation  in  the  provinces  immediately 
north  of  Manila,  which  purports  to  be  religious  in 
its  character,  there  is  not  one  outlaw  in  the  whole 
island  of  Luzon  who  is  of  sufficient  note  to  be  men- 
tioned by  name,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  whose 
name,  by  reason  of  his  deeds,  is  known.  The  same 
condition  prevails  throughout  the  Visayan  Islands, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Samar,  where  one  of 
the  later  chiefs  among  the  Pulahans  is  still  at  large, 
although  the  activity  of  the  constabulary  is  such 
that  his  only  occupation  seems  to  be  hiding,  as  no 
known  depredations  have  been  committed  by  his 
band,  now  numbering  a  very  few  men. 

•  ••••••• 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  in 
regard  to  the  ownership  of  church  property  has  prac- 
tically determined  these  vexatious  disputes.  Pending 
the  handing  down  of  these  decisions  many  churches 
were  held  by  the  municipalities  or  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Aglipayan  schism  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  these  lands  are  the  property  of  the  Church  and 
not  of  the  State,  and  that,  therefore,  the  municipal- 
ity must  return  the  churches  and  other  buildings 
and  land  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  some 
instances  advantage  had  been  taken  by  the  people 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  churches  to  return  them 
in  very  impaired  condition. 

Generally,  the  Church  has  become  possessed  of 
its  property  throughout  the  islands  with  very  little 
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demonstration  or  evidence  of  disorder  or  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  continues  in 
extent  and  importance.  While  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  public  schools  is  given  as  570,000 
the  average  attendance  comes  to  but  321,415.  The 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  estimates  that  the 
total  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  islands 
reaches  2,000,000,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  now  being 
instructed. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  November,  1909. 
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CHAPTER  I 


MANILA 


W 


E  arrived  here  early  yesterday  morning 
from  Hong  Kong,  after  three  days  of 
rather  a  horrible  sea  voyage,  as  the 


steamer  was  more  than  crowded,  the  weather  rough, 
and  we  carried  a  deck  cargo  of  cattle.  These  con- 
ditions are  not  unusual,  however,  in  fact  I  believe 
they  are  unvarying,  as  the  362  miles  of  sea  between 
here  and  Hong  Kong  are  always  choppy,  and  the 
two  mail  steamers  that  ply  to  and  fro,  the  Rubi  and 
the  Zafiro,  are  always  crammed  full,  and  invariably 
carry  cattle. 

The  poor  beasts  stood  in  rows  of  pens  on  the 
main  deck,  each  fitting  tightly  into  his  pen  like  a 
bean  in  a  pod;  many  of  them  were  ill,  and  one  died. 
We  watched  the  simple  funeral  with  great  interest, 
for  the  crew  hoisted  the  dead  animal  by  means  of  a 
crane,  with  a  rope  lashed  round  its  horns,  standing 
on  the  living  beasts  on  each  side  to  do  it;  but  they 
had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  extracting  the  body 
from  its  pen,  in  which  it  was  wedged  sideways  by 
two  live  neighbours,  who  stubbornly  resented  the 
whole  affair.    Finally,  with  a  great  deal  of  advice 
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and  swearing,  the  carcase  was  slung  over  the  side, 
and  it  looked  very  weird  sailing  down  the  ship's  wake 
in  the  sunset. 

That  was  the  only  event  of  the  voyage,  till  we 
sighted  Luzon,  the  biggest  and  most  northern  of  the 
Philippines,  some  time  on  Saturday  afternoon  —  this 
is  Monday,  by-the-bye. 

The  Zafiro  kept  all  along  the  coast,  which  loomed 
up  dim  and  mountainous,  but  we  could  not  see 
anything  very  clearly,  for  the  atmosphere  was  thick 
and  hazy.  Here  and  there  on  the  darkening  moun- 
tain sides  a  column  of  smoke  rose  up  very  straight 
into  the  evening  air,  and  I  was  told  they  came  from 
forest  clearings,  but  we  saw  no  signs  of  human  habi- 
tation. A  man  who  had  been  many  years  in  the 
Philippines,  and  was  returning  to  what  had  become 
his  home,  told  me  that  such  fires  on  the  mountain 
sides  had  been  used  a  great  deal  as  signals  between 
the  insurgents  during  the  Spanish  and  the  American 
wars,  and  had  been  made  to  indicate  all  manner  of 
gruesome  messages. 

About  two  in  the  morning,  the  Zafiro  arrived  at 
Manila  and  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  when  it  was 
light,  about  five  o'clock,  we  came  up  on  deck  and 
looked  round,  but  the  land  lies  in  a  section  of  so 
vast  a  circle  that  one  does  not  realise  it  is  a  bay  at  all. 
The  morning  was  very  dull  and  grey;  hot,  of  course, 
but  overcast,  and  the  sea  calm  and  grey  like  the  sky. 
The  city  of  Manila  lay  so  nearly  level  with  the 
water  that  it  was  almost  out  of  sight,  just  a  long  low 
mass,  rather  darker  than  the  sea.    Far,  far  away 
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inland  a  faint  outline  of  mountains  was  perceptible, 
but  Manila  is  built,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  mud- 
flat  at  the  mouth  of  a  broad  river  called  the  Pasig. 
This  is  a  curious  river,  only  fourteen  miles  long, 
coming  from  a  big  lake  called  the  Laguna  de  Bayo, 
but  yet  it  is  wide  and  deep  enough  at  the  mouth 
for  5000  ton  steamers  to  anchor  at  the  wharves  and 
turn  in  the  stream. 

About  seven  o'clock,  or  earlier,  our  friends'  launch 
came  out  for  us,  and  in  this  little  craft  we  steamed 
up  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig,  past  rows  and  rows  of 
steamers  anchored  at  the  quays,  and  hundreds  of 
huge  native  barges  covered  over  with  round  roofs 
of  brown  matting.  I  noticed  numbers  of  brilliantly 
green  cabbages  floating  down  the  stream,  sitting  on 
the  water  like  lilies,  with  long  brown  roots  trailing 
behind,  and  thought  a  cargo  of  vegetables  had  been 
wrecked,  but  was  told  these  are  water  plants  drifting 
down  from  inland  bays  up  the  river.  They  are  the 
most  extraordinary  plants,  of  intensely  crude  and 
violent  emerald,  and  make  a  marvellous  dash  of 
colour  amongst  the  grey  and  brown  shipping  on  the 
yellow,  muddy  water. 

We  landed  at  a  big  wharf,  right  in  the  town,  and 
close  to  streets  with  shops,  all  looking  strangely 
European  after  China  and  the  Straits,  the  whole 
place  reminding  me  more  of  the  suburbs  of  Malaga 
or  the  port  of  Las  Palmas  than  any  other  places  I 
can  think  of.  Here  a  carriage  was  waiting  for  us, 
and  we  drove  all  through  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
till  we  came  out  upon  the  bay  again,  and  saw  the 
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open  sea,  where  our  friends'  house  is  situated  in  the 
quarter  called  Ermita.  All  Manila  is  divided  into 
quarters,  or  wards,  with  curious  Spanish  or  Filipino 
names  —  Malate,  Pasay,  Intramuros,  Binondo,  etc., 
and  many  names  of  saints. 

The  days  get  very  hot  here  after  eight  o'clock, 
whether  the  sun  happens  to  be  shining  or  not,  so  I 
did  not  go  out  until  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and 
spent  the  day  in  the  house,  unpacking  and  resting, 
and  trying  to  forget  the  smell  of  those  cattle.  Never 
again,  I  am  sure,  shall  I  linger  with  pleasure  near 
the  door  of  a  byre! 

Everyone  here  goes  about  in  diminutive  victorias, 
very  like  the  Italian  carrozza,  and  all  the  horses  are 
tiny  ponies,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  little 
Chinese  horse  and  a  small  Spanish  breed.  They 
are  sturdy  little  beasts,  and  remarkably  quick  trot- 
ters, with  thick  necks,  and  look  pretty  if  they  are 
well  kept;  but  some  of  those  in  the  hired  carriages 
are  very  poor  little  creatures,  though  they  tear  about 
with  incredible  loads  of  brown-faced  natives. 

We  drove  about  the  town,  which  all  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  put  up  in  a  hurry.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions of  antiquity  outside  Intramuros,  the  old  Span- 
ish Manila,  founded  in  1571,  which  stands,  as  its 
name  signifies,  within  walls  —  crumbling  grass-grown 
old  walls,  very  high,  and  with  a  deep  moat. 

This  Walled  City,  as  the  Americans  called  it,  is 
the  town  the  British  took  under  General  Draper  in 
1762,  and  these  are  the  walls  our  ships  bombarded 
at  the  same  time,  under  Admiral  Cornish,  papa's 
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great-uncle.  When  we  were  at  home,  it  seemed 
strange  that  just  before  I  came  to  the  Philippines 
I  should  inherit  the  lovely  old  emerald  ring  which 
the  priestly  Governor  of  Manila  gave  to  the  Admiral, 
when  the  former  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  British 
fleet,  during  the  few  days  we  held  the  Philippines, 
before  we  gave  them  back  to  Spain.  But  when  I 
was  actually  under  the  walls  they  fought  for,  I 
looked  at  the  old  ring,  and  the  coincidence  seemed 
stranger  still.  I  wished  it  were  a  magic  emerald 
that  I  could  rub  it  lightly,  and  summon  some  mys- 
terious spirit  which  would  tell  me  all  the  old  ring 
had  seen  and  heard.  But  now,  Old  Manila  is  only 
a  backwash  leading  to  nowhere,  for  the  modern 
town  has  spread  itself  all  up  the  banks  of  the  Pasig 
River. 

Our  way  did  not  lie  through  the  Walled  City, 
but  along  outside  it,  down  a  broad  avenue,  bordered 
by  handsome  trees,  over  a  bridge  across  the  Pasig, 
and  into  the  town  of  shops  and  streets.  The  whole 
place  looked  dull,  grey,  ugly,  and  depressing,  and 
after  Hong  Kong  it  seemed  positively  squalid.  Big 
houses  like  the  magnificent  stone  palaces  of  Hong 
Kong  would  be  impossible  here  on  account  of  the 
frequent  earthquakes,  but  such  buildings  as  there 
are  look  mean  and  dilapidated,  and  the  streets  are 
badly  paved  or  not  at  all;  weeds  grow  everywhere; 
in  fact,  there  is  a  sort  of  hopeless  untidiness  about 
the  place  that  is  positively  disheartening,  like  going 
into  a  dirty  and  untidy  house.  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  the  hopelessness,  too,  consists  in  the  air  of  the 
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natives,  who  appear  small  and  indolent  after  one's 
eye  has  become  accustomed  to  the  tall,  fine  figures 
of  the  busy  Chinamen. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fact  that  I  saw 
no  traces  of  anything  one  is  accustomed  to  think  of 
as  Spanish  —  no  bright  mule-trappings,  or  women 
with  mantillas,  or  anything  gay  and  coloured,  and 
the  houses  are  not  built  round  patios.  I  was  told 
that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  Spaniards  who 
settled  in  the  Philippines  all  came  from  the  north 
of  Spain,  from  Biscaya,  and  of  course  the  Spain  one 
knows  and  thinks  of  as  Spanish  is  Andalusia  and 
the  South,  with  the  wonderful  glamour  and  poetry 
of  the  Moorish  influence. 

In  the  course  of  our  drive  we  went  to  a  certain 
bridge  to  see  a  religious  procession,  and  as  we  got 
near  the  place  where  it  was  to  pass,  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  people,  and  there  were  triumphal 
arches  scattered  about,  all  looking  quite  pretty  in 
the  rosy-pink  glow  of  the  sun,  which  was  just  begin- 
ning to  set.  We  pulled  up  in  a  mass  of  carriages 
and  traps  on  one  side  of  the  bridge,  and  waited  an 
hour  or  more  for  the  procession,  which  was  then 
about  three  hours  overdue. 

While  we  waited  there,  we  met  and  talked  with 

a  Mr.    whom  I  mentioned  to  you  before  as 

having  come  out  from  England  in  the  same  series 
of  steamers  as  ourselves.  He  told  us  that  he  was 
putting  up  at  the  best  hotel  in  Manila,  which,  he 
said,  was  haphazard  and  dirty  beyond  belief.  We 
said  we  had  had  the  same  account  from  other  people, 
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and  considered  ourselves  more  than  lucky  to  be 
staying  with  friends. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "you  are  in  luck,  for  you  can't 
imagine  what  a  Manila  hotel  is  like.  And  yet  it  is 
full  of  decent  people.  I  wonder  why  they  can't  run 
a  better  one." 

It  does  seem  odd  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
because,  though  Manila  is  off  the  tourist  track  of 
the  world,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  any  mere 
traveller  to  come  here,  still,  people  do  come  some- 
times, and  anyhow  there  are  the  Americans  them- 
selves, who  want  a  shelter  of  some  sort,  and  that 
nation  has  the  reputation  of  being  accomplished 
connoisseurs  in  the  matter  of  hotels.  One  would 
imagine  that  a  good  hotel  would  be  the  first  thing 
they  would  demand  or  establish,  but  they  have  been 
here  six  years  now,  and  the  Manila  hotels  are  still 
a  by-word  for  unutterable  filth  and  discomfort. 

Well,  about  this  procession,  the  occasion  of  which 
was  the  bringing  down  to  Manila  of  a  very  sacred 
image,  called  the  Virgin  of  Antipolo,  from  the  town 
of  Antipolo,  which  is  inland,  to  deposit  her  in  some 
church  in  Manila.  She  had  been  four  hundred  years 
in  Antipolo,  and  was  a  very  precious  and  much- 
battered  relic,  so  her  journey  was  a  great  event, 
and  the  procession  had  been  travelling,  by  road  and 
river,  ever  since  before  the  dawn. 

At  last  the  long  lines  of  people  began  to  appear, 
crawling  over  the  bridge  in  the  last  grey  shadows. 
It  proved  to  be  a  very  dull  affair,  simply  consisting 
of  endless  files  of  the  faithful,  carrying  unlighted 
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candles,  with  every  now  and  then  a  band  of  music, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  group  of  paper  lan- 
terns carried  on  poles,  or  some  gaudy  banner,  and 
all  moving  along  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  weird, 
unearthly  chant.  This  kind  of  thing  went  on  and 
on,  and  after  an  hour  we  got  tired  of  it,  and  drove 
away  without  having  seen  the  actual  image,  which 
was,  we  were  told,  a  little,  armless,  wooden  figure, 
dressed  in  a  stiff  tinsel  robe,  perched  up  on  an 
immense  high  platform,  decorated  with  lamps  and 
flowers,  and  surrounded  by  priests  chanting  and  aco- 
lytes swinging  censers. 

We  are  to  sail  for  Iloilo  to-day,  after  lunch,  having 
got  a  permit  to  go  in  the  Kai-Fong,  of  the  China 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  We  were  to  have  come 
in  this  same  steamer  from  Hong  Kong,  as  I  told  you 
at  the  time,  in  which  case  we  should  have  gone  in  her 
right  through  to  Iloilo,  touching  here  and  at  Cebu, 
but  we  received  the  telegram  too  late,  an  hour  or  so 
after  she  had  left,  and  as  we  were  told  to  start  at 
once,  we  followed  by  that  pleasing  craft  the  Zafiro. 

By  this  manoeuvre  we  have  clashed  with  a  vexa- 
tious local  law  that  forbids  foreign  (i.e.,  not  Ameri- 
can or  Filipino)  steamers  to  convey  passengers  from 
island  to  island  of  the  Philippines,  so  we  had  to 
apply  for  this  special  permit,  as  they  say  the  regular 
mail  steamers,  which  ply  between  Manila  and  Iloilo, 
are  exceedingly  dirty  and  uncomfortable.  They  are 
owned  by  a  Spanish  company,  trading  under  the 
American  flag.  However,  it  is  all  settled  now,  in 
favour  of  the  English  boat,  and  we  sail  this  afternoon. 
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FROM  MANILA  TO  ILOILO 

WE  left  Manila  at  three  o'clock  on  Monday, 
in  lovely  sunshine,  and  had  a  delight- 
ful voyage  through  scenery  which  was 
simply  a  miracle  of  beauty.  The  sky  was  intensely 
blue,  with  little  white  clouds;  the  sea  calm  and  still 
more  intensely  blue,  dotted  with  dreams  of  islands, 
some  mauve  and  dim  and  far  away,  some  nearer  and 
more  solid-looking,  and  a  few  quite  close,  so  that  we 
could  see  the  great  forests  of  bright  green  trees  and 
the  grassy  lawns,  which  cover  the  hills  and  clothe  the 
whole  islands  down  to  long,  white,  sandy  beaches, 
with  fringes  of  palm-trees. 

The  islands  are  volcanic,  mountainous,  and  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  from  Luzon,  which  is  nearly  the 
size  of  England,1  and  Mindanao,  which  is  larger 
still,  down  to  tiny  fantastic  islets,  but  all  rich,  green, 
fertile  —  even  a  rock  poking  its  head  out  of  the 
brilliant  sea  has  its  crown  of  green  vegetation.  I 
don't  know  at  what  size  an  island  ceases  to  be 
an  island  and  becomes  a  mere  rock,  but  anyhow, 
there  are  two  thousand  Philippines  considered  worth 
enumerating. 

1  England  is  50,823  square  miles  in  extent  and  Luzon  is  40,885. 
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I  noticed  very  few  signs  of  cultivation,  or  even  of 
human  habitation,  but  was  told  that  even  if  there 
were  villages  in  sight,  they  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish,  unless  we  passed  close  to  them,  as  they 
are  built  of  brown  thatch,  and  placed  amongst  the 
trees.  Here  and  there  was  a  little  group  of  white 
buildings,  generally,  in  fact  always,  clustering  round 
a  huge  church.  We  passed  quite  close  to  some  of 
the  islands,  so  that  we  saw  the  trees  and  beaches 
clearly,  but  even  those  at  a  distance  were  very  dis- 
tinct, and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  absence 
of  colour  perspective,  for  the  islands  some  way  off, 
if  they  were  not  so  far  away  as  to  look  mauve,  were 
just  as  brilliantly  green  as  those  close  at  hand.  One 
after  another,  like  a  ceaseless  kaleidoscope,  these  fairy 
islands  slipped  past  all  day — in  fact,  as  I  write,  I  can 
hardly  keep  my  attention  on  my  letter,  the  scenery 
is  so  wonderful  and  so  constantly  varying. 

We  got  to  Cebu,  which  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
island  of  that  name,  at  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  anchored  just  off  the  town,  which 
appeared  as  a  flat  jumble  of  grey  corrugated  iron 
roofs  and  green  trees,  rather  shut  in  by  high  moun- 
tains close  behind.  On  account  of  these  hills,  they 
say  Cebu  is  much  hotter  than  Iloilo,  as  the  latter 
town  lies  open  to  the  monsoons. 

These  are  the  chief  towns  of  the  Philippines: 
Manila,  the  capital,  in  Luzon;  Iloilo,  in  Panay;  and 
Cebu,  in  Cebu;  and  that  is  the  order  they  come  in 
as  to  size,  though  between  the  two  provincial  towns 
there  is  endless  rivalry  on  the  subject  of  importance. 
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In  fact  they  are  a  sort  of  local  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester —  bitterly  jealous,  and  yet  pretending  to 
despise  each  other.  There  was  a  P.  and  O.  cargo 
steamer  anchored  not  far  from  us,  the  first  ever  seen  at 
Cebu,  and  everyone  seemed  very  proud  of  the  event. 

When  we  went  on  deck,  we  saw  a  couple  of  canoes, 
hollowed  out  of  big  tree-trunks,  circling  round,  and 
containing  natives  dressed  in  loin-cloths,  offering  to 
dive  for  coins,  in  the  approved  fashion,  west  of  Port 
Said.  They  were  fine  young  men,  yellowy  brown  in 
colour,  and  they  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  but  did 

not  dive  very  well.    After  breakfast  some  of  C  's 

friends  came  off  in  a  launch  and  took  us  ashore,  when 
we  drove  in  the  usual  little  victoria,  drawn  by  two 
small  ponies,  to  the  British  Vice-Consulate,  a  large 
house  on  the  borders  of  the  town,  where  the  Vice- 
Consul,  Mr.  Fulcher,  entertained  us  royally. 

Here  I  followed  the  same  programme  as  I  did  at 
Manila,  resting  in  the  cool  house  all  the  long,  hot 
day,  and  driving  out  in  the  evening  at  about  five 
o'clock,  when  the  sun  had  begun  to  go  down.  We 
drove  all  through  dim  streets,  with  a  gorgeous  sunset 
fading  in  the  sky,  and  I  could  not  make  things  out 
very  distinctly,  but  could  see  that  we  were  pass- 
ing along  ramshackle,  half-country  roads  with  over- 
shadowing trees,  and  every  now  and  then  we  passed 
a  row  of  little  open  shops  with  bright  lights  in  them, 
and  natives  squatting  about.  There  are  no  bazaars 
in  this  country,  by-the-bye,  only  little  mat-shed  shops 
where  food  is  sold. 

That  was  all  I  saw  of  Cebu,  as  I  did  not  go  out 
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this  morning,  and  we  sailed  in  the  afternoon.  When 
we  came  down  to  the  wharf  to  get  on  board,  the 
tide,  or  the  Port  Doctor,  had  allowed  of  the  Kai- 
Fong  drawing  up  to  the  wharf,  so  we  came  on  board 
up  a  plank,  when  one  had  to  look  at  the  ship  instead 
of  the  water  on  each  side!  The  ship  was  very  busy 
getting  a  cargo  of  hemp  into  one  of  the  holds,  hemp 
being  the  peculiar  produce  of  the  island  of  Cebii 
and  the  opposite  ones  of  Samar  and  Leyte,  all  long- 
shaped  islands  lying  almost  parallel  in  the  middle 
of  the  archipelago. 

The  hemp  comes  on  board  in  great  oblong  bales, 
looking  like  oakum,  and  a  man  told  me  it  was  the 
fibre  of  a  plant  like  a  banana  tree,  which  the  natives 
split  and  shred  very  skilfully,  and  then  it  is  dried 
and  done  up  in  bales. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Cebu  is  a  long,  low  island 
called  Mactan,  where  the  great  Portuguese  navi- 
gator Magellan  was  killed  in  the  year  1521.  The 
story  is  that  the  natives  of  the  islands,  finding 
Magellan  invincible,  and  believing  him  to  be  en- 
chanted, lured  the  great  explorer  away  by  treachery 
to  the  little  island  of  Mactan,  where  they  had  pre- 
pared a  pit  covered  with  branches,  such  as  they  use  to 
trap  wild  pigs.  Magellan  fell  into  this  trap,  where- 
upon the  savages  rushed  out  of  their  hiding-places 
and  shot  him  in  the  joints  of  his  harness  with  poi- 
soned arrows,  and  one  bold  man  finally  finished  him 
off  with  a  spear.  They  poison  their  arrows  to  this 
day  as  they  did  then,  by  dipping  the  tip  into  a  decom- 
posed human  body. 
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There  is  a  monument  to  Magellan  on  the  spot 
where  he  died,  but  we  did  not  have  time  to  go  and 
see  it,  so  I  had  to  be  content  with  looking  at  a  pho- 
tograph, which  gave  me  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
quaint  old  three-decker  edifice  of  grey  stone,  taper- 
ing to  a  column  at  the  top.  The  real  and  original 
spelling  of  Mactan  is  as  I  have  written  it,  but  it  is 
now  altered  to  Maktan,  and  for  this  change  there 
is  a  very  curious  reason,  dating  from  the  days,  some 
ten  years  ago,  when  the  Filipinos,  headed  by  a 
patriot  of  the  name  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  revolted 
against  the  authority  of  Spain.  The  chief  element 
in  the  uprising  was  a  secret  society,  called  the  Kati- 
punan,  the  device  of  which,  on  flags  and  so  forth, 
was  K  K  K,  and  to  make  this  fact  memorable,  or 
to  prove  his  power,  Aguinaldo  ordered  the  hard 
letter  C  to  be  replaced  by  K  in  all  names  in  the 
Philippines,  making  Mactan,  Maktan;  Capiz,  Kapiz; 
Catbologan,  Katbologan,  and  so  on.  This  altera- 
tion the  Americans,  some  think  unwisely,  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  abandon,  so  the  revolutionary 
spelling  remains  a  monument  of  the  success  of  dis- 
loyalty, to  say  nothing  of  the  names  having  thus  lost 
all  philological  significance. 

We  are  now  passing  round  the  north  end  of  the 
island  of  Cebu,  for  Panay  lies  to  the  westward,  in  a 
rough  parallel.  Sometimes  the  north  passage  is 
taken,  and  sometimes  the  south,  according  to  the 
wind  and  current.  The  currents  are  very  strong 
between  these  islands  —  all  the  Philippine  Islands, 
I  mean —  and  in  many  places  the  sea  is  always 
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rough;  in  fact  it  is  very  seldom  really  calm  any- 
where, I  believe. 

They  are  a  funny  little  people,  these  Filipinos,  the 
women  averaging  well  under  five  feet,  with  pretty, 
slender  figures  and  small  hands  and  feet.  The 
original  race  was  a  little,  fuzzy -headed,  black  people, 
remnants  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  smaller  islands,  but  the  Filipino, 
as  one  sees  him,  is  the  result  of  Malay  invasions. 
Up  in  the  north,  in  Luzon,  the  Malays  are  a  race  or 
tribe  called  Tagalo,  but  all  this  part  of  the  archi- 
pelago is  called  Visaya,  and  the  people  Visayans. 
Of  these  broad  outlines  there  are  many  subdivisions 
of  type  of  course,  in  the  way  that  physique  is  differ- 
ent even  in  different  counties  in  so  small  a  space  as 
England;  but  the  average  Filipino  is  the  same  every- 
where. The  Filipinos  (by  which  are  meant  the  Taga- 
los  and  Visayans)  are,  as  nearly  as  one  can  say,  a 
short,  thick-set  people,  with  yellowy-brown  skins, 
round,  flat  faces,  very  thick  lips,  which  frequently 
jut  out  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  more  bridge 
to  the  same  said  nose  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  foreign  blood  in  the  owner's  veins.  It  is  not 
easy  to  lay  down  any  very  definite  rule  about  their 
appearance  though,  as  the  race  is  so  hopelessly 
mixed  with  Spanish,  Chinese,  European  —  every 
nation  under  the  sun,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  is  a  Filipino  face.  One  feature  they  have  in 
common,  and  that  is  magnificent,  straight,  jet-black 
hair,  which  the  women  turn  back  from  the  forehead, 
where  it  makes  a  roll  so  thick  that  it  looks  as  if  it 
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must  be  done  over  a  pad,  while  they  twist  the  back 
high  up,  in  shiny  coils.  The  men  look  as  if  their 
thick  mops  were  cut  round  a  basin,  and  they  have 
no  beards  and  moustaches  —  I  mean  they  can't 
grow  any,  not  that  they  don't  want  them!  As  far 
as  I  have  seen,  they  appear  to  be  Very  lazy,  and 
to  talk  a  great  deal.  They  are  not  a  bit  like  the 
Chinese  or  Japanese  in  any  way,  unless  they  happen 
to  have  a  strain  of  that  blood  in  them,  and  even  then 
the  resemblance  is  only  physical,  for  though  the 
type  may  be  varied,  the  universal  character  remains 
unalterable. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  at  Cebii  we  "collected" 

C  's  dog,  a  dear  old  brown  person,  with  one  of 

the  sweetest  faces  I  ever  saw,  who  answers  to  the 
name  of  Tuyay,  which  is  the  Visayan  for  Victoria. 
I  really  must  leave  off  writing  now,  as  it  is  long  past 
time  to  "turn  in,"  though  I  feel  as  if  I  could  write 
on  for  hours,  there  is  so  much  to  tell  you. 
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WE  arrived  here  on  Friday  last  (the  2nd), 
and  I  at  once  sent  off  a  letter  to  you, 
written  on  board  the  Kai-Fong,  which 
letter  ought  to  reach  you  some  time  in  the  middle 
of  January. 

We  are  so  glad  to  be  at  the  end  of  this  long  journey 
—  exactly  seven  weeks  from  London  —  seven  weeks 
to  the  very  day,  for  we  left  London  on  a  Friday  and 
got  here  on  a  Friday ;  and  all  that  time  we  have  been 
travelling  steadily,  and  have  seen  so  much  that  it 
seems  years  already  since  we  left  home.  I  hope 
you  got  all  the  letters  I  wrote  on  the  way?  One 
each  from  Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  Port  Said,  Aden, 
Colombo,  Singapore,  Penang,  Hong  Kong,  Manila, 
and  lastly,  Cebu.  I  give  you  this  list  because  I 
always  have  a  fixed  conviction  that  letters  posted  on 
a  sea  voyage  seldom  turn  up,  as  the  last  one  sees 
of  them  is  going  over  the  side  in  a  strange  land,  in 
the  clutches  of  some  oily,  dark  person,  who  swears  he 
will  spend  the  money  one  has  given  him  in  stamps. 
I  try  to  believe  him,  but  he,  like  Victor  Hugo's  beg- 
gar, thinks  he  has  to  live  somehow,  I  suppose. 

Well,  so  here  we  are  at  last  on  our  "Desert 
Island, "  as  you  call  it  —  which  is  really  a  vast  and 
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fertile  country,  with  several  big  towns,  of  which  this 
is  the  chief  and  largest. 

We  got  in  at  dawn  as  usual,  the  run  from  Cebu 
being  about  twelve  hours,  so  our  first  view  of  the 
island  of  Panay  and  the  town  of  Iloilo  was  in  the 
early  morning  light,  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer, 
which  lay,  waiting  for  pratique,  in  the  "roads,"  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river.  We  saw  a  long,  flat,  dark- 
green  coast  line,  with  a  high  range  of  purple  moun- 
tains far  inland,  and  the  town  of  Iloilo,  like  Manila, 
almost  imperceptible,  as  it  lies  so  low  on  the  mud- 
flats of  a  big  estuary.  It  did  not  look  at  all  inviting, 
just  a  line  of  very  green  trees,  with  some  grey  iron 
roofs  amongst  them,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  be 
baking  hot,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  flatness 
and  the  direction  of  the  mountains  keep  the  place 
cool,  for  it  lies  exposed  to  the  north-east  and  south- 
west monsoons,  the  great  arbiters  of  fate  in  the 
China  seas. 

On  the  map  you  may  find  marked  a  small  island 
called  Guimaras,  which  is  about  four  or  five  miles 
off,  but  in  this  air  it  looks  so  close  that  trees  and 
houses  can  be  seen  over  there  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  yesterday  evening,  in  driving  down  a  street  of 
Iloilo  and  seeing  Guimaras  at  the  end,  I  thought  it 
was  part  of  this  island  at  the  end  of  the  road! 

Guimaras  is  very  small,  with  low,  pointed  hills, 
covered  with  forests,  as  are  all  these  islands;  and 
behind  it,  seven  miles  further  away,  lies  the  big 
island  of  Negros,  the  mountains  of  which  loom  up,  a 
dim,  pale  purple  outline  behind  bright  green  Gui- 
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maras,  making  one  more  of  these  marvellous  colour 
effects.  One  of  the  high  peaks  we  see  is  a  volcano 
called  Malaspina  or  Canloon,  which  is  4592  feet  high, 
and  only  half  quiescent.  At  any  rate,  if  we  cannot 
actually  see  it,  there  is  such  a  volcano  in  Negros. 
There  are  plenty  of  volcanoes  in  the  Philippines, 
twenty-three  of  them  all  told,  and  that  fact  and  the 
frequent  earthquakes  give  an  uncomfortable  impres- 
sion, as  of  a  thin  crust  of  rocks  and  trees  over  vast 
subterranean  fires. 

Here,  in  Panay,  the  mountains  are  twenty  miles 
inland,  away  to  the  west  —  a  long  range  of  peaks 
and  serrated  ridges,  behind  which  the  sun  sets  with 
magnificent  effects.  From  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains the  land  stretches  away  quite  flat,  watered  by 
big  rivers,  and  where  one  of  these  streams  forms  a 
wide  estuary,  this  town  is  built,  as  I  told  you,  on  the 
mud,  in  the  same  way  that  Manila  stands  on  the 
mud-flats  of  the  Pasig. 

The  first  settlement  of  white  men  in  Panay  was 
only  a  Spanish  garrison,  inside  a  fort  built  in  the 
days  when  a  few  Spaniards  in  armour  lurked  under 
shelter  from  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  savage 
natives,  while  now  and  then  a  priest  ventured  out  to 
see  what  a  little  talk  and  baptism  would  do  towards 
making  life  more  pleasant  for  everyone  concerned. 

When  the  island  became  more  civilised,  or  settled, 
or  subdued,  or  all  three,  a  town  called  Jaro  (pro- 
nounced Hahro)  was  founded  about  three  miles  up 
the  river,  and  became  the  capital  of  Panay,  but  now 
the  tide  of  commerce  has  swept  down-river,  and  the 
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chief  town  is  Iloilo,  all  crammed  down  at  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  with  many  of  its  suburbs  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  sandy  beach.  It  is  a  big  town,  with 
long,  straggling  streets,  and  the  houses,  all  two 
stories  high,  with  grey  corrugated  iron  roofs,  stand 
apart,  separated  by  little  bits  of  garden  with  palms 
and  flowering  trees,  which  makes  it  quite  pretty, 
in  spite  of  all  the  buildings  being  totally  devoid  of 
any  architectural  beauty  whatsoever. 

At  present  the  north-east  monsoon  is  blowing,  and 
everyone  is  anxious  to  point  out  to  me  how  deli- 
ciously  cool  the  weather  is,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
so  overpowering  as  I  had  expected,  but  all  the  same 
I  find  it  quite  hot  enough  to  be  pleasant  and  a  little 
over.  Though  there  is  no  dew,  the  nights  are  refresh- 
ing —  almost  cold  by  contrast  with  the  day,  and 
the  evenings  charming,  while  the  early  mornings 
are  simply  delicious.  Dawn  begins  at  half-past  five, 
and  by  six  the  sun  is  up,  but  the  air  is  exquisite  till 
about  half-past  eight,  when  it  begins  to  get  too  hot 
for  anything  but  shade  and  fans,  if  one  has  any 
choice.  I  think  the  average  Fahrenheit  now  is  83°, 
but  as  life  here  is  adapted  to  such  temperature,  you 
must  not  think  that  means  anything  like  what  83° 
would  be  in  England.  Still,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  it  is  very  hot,  and  if  this  is  what  they  call 
"winter,"  I  am  only  thankful  that  I  have  not 
plunged  at  once  into  "summer."  This  "winter" 
goes  on  till  March,  and  then  the  weather  begins  to  get 
hotter  and  hotter  till  June,  when  the  monsoon  shifts 
to  the  south-west,  and  the  rainy  season  begins. 
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Four  months  dry  and  cool;  four  months  dry  and 
hot;  four  months  wet  and  hot  —  that  is  the  climate 
over  most  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  it  varies 
in  sequence  in  different  places  —  areas  is  a  better 
word  —  and  on  the  Pacific  seaboard  the  seasons  are 
quite  reversed,  so  that  it  is  rainy  there  when  it 
is  dry  here.  By  rain  and  dry,  however,  I  gather 
that  a  great  deal  of  drought  or  a  long,  steady  rain 
is  not  meant,  for  all  during  the  dry  season  there  are 
heavy  showers,  and  everything  remains  green,  while 
in  the  wet  season  there  are  spells  of  fine  weather. 
Now  I  think  I  have  described  to  you  all  I  can  of  Iloilo 
till  I  see  more  of  the  place,  but  I  know  how  anxious 
you  will  be  to  have  some  idea  of  what  it  is  like. 

We  are  busy  house-hunting,  which  is  a  tedious  and 
toilsome  business,  as  there  is  not  such  an  institu- 
tion as  a  house  agency  —  you  allow  a  rumour  to 
get  about  that  you  want  a  house,  and  then  people 
tell  other  people  to  tell  you  where  an  empty  building, 
such  as  you  say  you  want,  is  to  be  found.  Then 
you  go  off  and  "find"  the  house  —  a  matter,  usually, 
of  infinite  difficulties  and  sometimes  quite  impos- 
sible, as  the  Filipino  cab-drivers  don't  know  the 
names  of  the  streets,  or  the  numbers,  or  the  names 
of  the  people.  The  best  plan  is,  get  into  a  rickety 
old  trap  and  let  the  man  drive  about,  while  you  lean 
out  and  ask  for  the  house  you  started  out  to  find, 
and  end  by  seeing  another  one  with  se  alquila  (to 
let)  written  up,  and  stopping  as  near  to  it  as  the 
driver  can  pull  up  his  pony,  and  getting  out  there 
instead. 
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Having  thus  "found"  a  house,  you  set  to  work 
to  "find"  the  owner  of  it,  who  is  probably  at  the 
club,  or  a  cock-fight,  or  playing  cards;  and  when  he, 
or  she,  appears,  you  ask  —  and  this  is  quite  nec- 
essary—  if  the  house  is  to  let;  for  the  board  does 
not  signify  much,  as  they  seldom  take  the  trouble 
to  remove  one  when  once  it  has  been  put  up.  Most 
of  the  boards  are  obligingly  going  through  the  pro- 
cess of  removing  themselves,  one  nail  at  a  time. 

When  the  house  really  is  to  let,  you  ask  the  rent, 
and  whatever  the  answer  is  you  throw  up  your  hands 
in  horror,  and  declare  it  is  muy  caro  (very  dear), 
and  that  you  will  give  half,  calling  assorted  saints 
to  testify  to  all  the  drawbacks  which  make  the  house 
unfit  for  human  habitation  at  any  price. 

Then  a  long  argument  ensues,  for  the  people  never 
really  want  to  lose  a  tenant,  as  they  know  there  is 
no  lack  of  choice,  for  trade  is  very  bad,  and  so  many 
houses  stand  empty.  All  the  same,  the  rates  and 
taxes  are  appallingly  high,  and  the  rents  are  pre- 
posterous for  this  sort  of  town,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation offered.  Moreover  you  have  a  strangely 
lazy,  supercilious,  half-bred  sort  of  people  to  deal 
with,  who  would  rather  keep  a  house  empty  and 
say  they  must  have  100  dollars  a  month  and  starve, 
than  take  50  for  it  and  live  on  the  fat  of  their  land. 

The  money  here  is  a  dollar  currency  called  Conant, 
which  is  worth  2s.  Id.  —  half  the  American  dollar. 
This  is  the  Philippine  currency,  and  is  named  after 
its  inventor,  an  American  called  Conant,  and  I  wish 
he  had  invented  a  cheaper  unit,  for  10  Conant 
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dollars,  or  pesos,  as  they  are  called,  are  nothing  to 
spend,  whereas  the  equivalent,  an  English  guinea, 
is  an  important  sum,  and  represents  four  times  the 
spending  value  of  10  pesos.  It  is  a  silver  currency, 
dollars  and  notes,  and  the  coins  have  rather  a  pretty 
design  of  a  man  sitting  looking  at  the  sea,  surrounded 
by  most  amusing  inscriptions.  For  instance,  the 
5-cent  piece  is:  "Five  Centavos,"  and  underneath  is 
"Filipinas."  Why  not  "Five  cents,"  and  "Philip- 
pines,"or  else  "Cinco  centavos,  Filipinas"?  Why 
such  mongrel?  One  can  only  suppose  it  is  the 
notion  of  equality  coming  out  in  some  mysterious 
way  by  meeting  the  natives  half-way  in  Spanish, 
which,  by-the-bye,  is  not  their  native  language,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  speak  it  at  all. 

The  houses  here,  as  I  said  before,  are  all  two- 
storied,  the  upper  part  of  wood,  and  the  lower  of 
stone  or  concrete.  The  floors  are  of  long  planks 
of  hard,  dark,  native  woods,  which  the  servants 
polish  with  petroleum  pads  on  their  feet,  sliding 
about  till  the  surface  is  like  brown  glass.  The  walls 
are  merely  wooden  partitions,  painted  white  or 
green,  and  in  the  corners  of  the  rooms  appear  the 
big  tree  trunks  to  which  the  house  is  lashed,  some- 
times just  painted  white  like  the  walls,  or  encased  in 
a  wooden  cover.  The  word  "lashed,"  I  must  tell 
you,  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  as  the  houses  really  are 
tied  together  with  bejuco,  rattan  (a  strong,  fibrous 
vine),  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  play  for  earthquakes, 
which,  it  appears,  are  so  frequent  in  these  islands 
as  to  be  in  no  way  remarkable. 
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The  "windows"  are  really  the  greater  part  of 
each  side  of  the  house,  left  open  and  fitted  with 
shutters,  sliding  in  grooves.  Even  with  these  "win- 
dows" closed  against  rain  or  sun  the  rooms  remain 
cool,  as  the  shutters  are  composed  of  wooden  slats 
a  little  apart.  Inside  there  is  another  set  for  very 
rainy  weather,  made  of  small  square  panes,  each 
filled  with  a  very  thin,  white,  pearl  oyster  shell. 

Taken  all  round,  the  Philippine  houses  are  very 
pretty,  and  capable  of  a  great  deal  of  decoration, 
though,  of  course,  one  does  not  want  any  draperies 
or  many  ornaments  about  in  such  a  climate,  where 
such  superfluities  would  simply  become  the  homes 
and  nurseries  of  clouds  of  mosquitoes  and  other  small 
fry,  besides  being  unendurably  hot  even  to  look  at. 

At  first  it  appears  very  odd  to  see  houses  without 
chimneys  and  rooms  without  fireplaces,  though  I 
can't  think  why  they  have  none,  as  it  must  be  very 
difficult  to  keep  the  houses  dry  in  the  wet  monsoon. 
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I AM  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have 
already  found  a  house  to  suit  us,  in  fact  we 
are  quite  charmed  with  it,  and  can't  be  too 
thankful  that  we  did  not  hastily  take  any  of  the 

others  we  saw.    C          went  to  look  at  some  on 

Tuesday,  but  on  the  way  he  saw  this  one,  and  liked 
it  so  much  that  he  at  once  came  back  for  me  to  look 
at  it,  and  I  went  off  to  inspect,  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  day !  I  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  the  house 
charming,  so  we  took  it  at  once  —  or  as  soon  as  we 
had  finished  the  preliminary  pantomime  with  the 
Filipino  landlady,  a  pleasant  woman,  married  to  a 
Spaniard. 

The  house  is  in  one  of  the  two  nicest  streets,  a 
little  out  of  the  town,  on  the  spit  of  land  formed  by 
the  estuary  and  the  open  sea.  These  two  streets 
run  parallel,  but  as  the  spit  gets  narrower  they  leave 
off,  and  end  in  the  Government  Hospital,  the  Cav- 
alry Corral  (stables),  some  Government  buildings, 
and  diminish  gradually  to  a  long  road,  a  house,  some 
barren  land,  a  few  palms,  a  pilot's  hut,  a  little  bit 
of  beach,  some  pebbles,  and  one  small  crab. 

Our  house  faces  south-west  on  a  garden,  and  the 
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back  is  all  open  to  the  river  and  the  north-east 
monsoon  —  the  most  important  consideration  here, 
for  houses  that  do  not  get  the  wind  are  stifling  and 
unhealthy.  We  saw  two  or  three  that  would  have 
suited  us  very  well,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  stood 
the  wrong  way,  or  because  the  through  draught  was 
impeded  by  some  tree  or  building  outside. 

The  house  we  have  taken  is  in  the  usual  style, 
such  as  I  described  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  and  in 
one-half  of  the  lower  part  lives  our  Spanish  land- 
lord, while  in  the  other  half,  rather  vault-like,  se 
alquila.  The  lower  parts  of  the  houses  are  unhealthy, 
because  of  the  malarial  gases  arising  from  the  soil, 
and  the  damp,  so  no  one  lives  in  the  basements  if 
they  can  afford  anything  else. 

The  upper  part  of  this  house  we  are  going  to  live 
in  is  quite  a  separate  dwelling,  as  it  is  approached 
by  an  outside  staircase,  coming  up  upon  an  open 
balcony  running  round  three  sides  of  the  upper 
story.  The  balcony  is  a  great  charm,  and  very  few 
of  the  houses  have  this  addition.  I  thought  that 
the  Spaniards  would  have  made  open  balconies  the 
fashion  out  here,  but  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  none,  and  can  only  attribute  the  lack  of  them  to 
the  fact  that  the  settlers  came  from  the  North,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  houses  have  no  patios,  and 
so  forth.  A  roofed  balcony  like  this  is  not  only  a 
delightful  lounge,  but  it  keeps  the  house  very  cool, 
besides  catching  a  lot  of  the  heavy  rains,  and  it 
seems  incomprehensible  that  any  sane  person  could 
build  a  house  in  this  climate  without  one.  Veran- 
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dahs  are,  of  course,  quite  unknown,  but  I  daresay 
there  is  a  reason  for  all  this  in  the  terrible  typhoons 
which  sweep  over  these  islands,  and  would  make 
short  shrift  of  any  fancy  out-works. 

We  come  into  a  big  hall  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
with  the  outer  side  almost  all  (with  shutters)  open 
to  the  estuary,  and  the  front  portion  of  the  house 
is  the  sola.  Off  these  two,  open  five  rooms,  all 
large  and  airy,  and  freshly  painted  white.  In  many 
of  the  houses  the  top  of  each  room  has  a  deep  frieze 
in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  wooden  grill,  a  Chinese 
fashion,  which  allows  the  air  to  circulate  freely 
through  the  house  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  remarks 
of  the  dwellers!  We  have  not  got  this  extra  luxury, 
which  I  suppose  has  not  been  considered  necessary 
in  so  airy  a  house. 

At  the  back  is  what  is  called  the  Azalea,  which  in 
this  case  happens  to  be  built  over  the  house  below. 
It  is  a  big,  sloping,  concrete  floor,  on  which  are  built 
the  kitchen,  bathroom,  store-room,  etc.  —  all  very 
compact,  and  quite  away  from  the  house,  and  not 
coming  between  us  and  the  wind.  In  this,  again, 
some  of  the  houses  we  saw  were  impossible,  for  the 
outbuildings  on  the  Azotea  were  placed  so  that 
they  stopped  the  draught  through  the  house.  You 
may  think  I  am  a  little  foolish  on  the  subject  of  a 
current  of  air,  but  I  assure  you  I  am  not,  for  in  a 
position  with  no  draught  the  pores  of  the  skin  open 
like  so  many  sluices,  and  one's  head  begins  to  throb. 

So  that  is  our  house,  which,  after  genuine  Spanish 
haggling,  we  got  for  50  pesos  a  month,  a  sum  work- 
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ing  out  at  about  £60  a  year,  a  very  low  rent  indeed 
out  here.  In  fact,  when  we  set  out  and  said  we 
meant  to  give  no  more  than  50  dollars  a  month  for 
a  house,  we  were  simply  laughed  at,  and  at  first  were 
almost  inclined  to  think  it  could  not  be  done,  but 
when  we  saw  the  numbers  of  houses  standing  empty 
in  all  the  nice  streets,  we  stuck  to  our  sum,  and  are 
very  glad  now  that  we  did  so.  A  Spaniard  or 
Mestizo  (Eurasian)  would  not  dream  of  giving  more 
than  thirty  for  a  house  like  the  one  we  have  taken, 
but  an  American  would  give  a  hundred.  That  is 
where  the  trouble  comes  in  —  in  making  the  people 
understand  that  we  don't  mean  to  grind  them  down, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pay  foolish  sums,  but  to 
give  the  right  value  for  what  we  get. 

Well,  when  we  had  settled  on  the  house,  we  drove 
straight  to  the  shop-streets  of  the  town  —  or  rather, 
street,  for  there  is  only  one  with  shops,  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  called  the  Calle  Real.  Some  of  the 
shops  have  quite  big,  handsome  windows  of  plate 
glass,  with  wonderful  things  displayed  in  them,  but 
when  you  get  inside  you  find  they  are,  like  the  shop 
window  in  Browning's  poem,  only  "astonishing  the 
street,"  and  beyond  the  window  there  is  nothing 
but  a  large  half-empty  hall,  where  a  few  languid, 
sallow  Eurasians  stand  trimming  their  nails  behind 
long,  untidy  counters.  These  are  the  Spanish,  Fili- 
pino, and  German  shops;  but  the  Chinese  are  just 
the  reverse,  with  no  show  in  the  little  low  window, 
and  the  inside  a  small,  poky  room,  crammed  with 
everything  any  human  being  ever  invented,  and 
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kept  by  energetic,  slant-eyed  men  who  simply  won't 
let  you  go  without  buying  something. 

The  principal  shop,  however,  is  the  great  store, 
which  is  kept  by  an  English  firm  called  Hoskyn  & 
Co.,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  islands,  and 
there  we  bought  elemental  necessaries,  in  the  way 
of  a  few  pieces  of  furniture,  some  groceries,  china, 
glass,  and  so  forth,  at  prices,  when  translated  into 
shillings,  to  turn  one  faint  with  dismay.  It  was 
maddening  to  think  of  the  lovely  things  we  could 
have  got  for  the  same  money  at  home,  nevertheless 
these  were  very  cheap  for  the  Philippines,  for  this 
is  a  notoriously  cheap  "store,"  which  can  afford  to 
sell  at  low  prices,  as  they  have  such  an  immense 
business,  even  being  able  to  compete  with  the  shops 
in  Manila,  where  they  send  all  manner  of  life's 
necessaries.  Though  I  am  once  more  reminded  of 
papa's  remark  that  he  never  realises  what  a  curse 
human  life  has  become  till  he  reads  through  a  store 
list. 

When  we  had  done  our  shopping,  we  came  back  to 
the  house  and  unpacked  our  new  household  goods 
as  they  came  in,  hung  lamps,  and  so  on,  and  all 
that  day  worked  hard  at  the  house.  At  intervals 
prospective  servants  kept  dropping  in,  for  servants 
are  secured  here  in  much  the  same  way  as  houses  — 
people  tell  other  people  about  the  opportunity,  and 
the  news  flies  about  in  servant-land. 

All  shapes  and  sizes  of  Filipinos  loomed  on  the 
balcony  at  intervals,  and  drifted  into  the  hall  and 
stood  watching  us  till  we  had  time  to  attend  to 
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them.  In  this  country  all  the  doors  stand  always 
open  for  coolness,  and  there  are  no  bells,  and  when 
you  go  to  a  house  you  walk  in  at  the  door  and  sing 
out  for  a  servant.  Some  people  go  so  far  as  to  have 
a  hand-bell  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  but  the  whole 
system  seems  to  me  ridiculous,  so  I  have  persuaded 

C  to  invest  in  a  door  bell,  which  he  is  going  to 

fix  to  the  main  door  into  the  hall. 

We  were  unpacking  and  going  about  the  house, 
and  every  now  and  then  we  would  come  upon  a 
silent  figure  waiting,  just  waiting,  anywhere,  leaning 
up  against  something,  and  perfectly  indifferent  to 
time  or  place.  This  stamped  him  as  a  candidate. 
To  each  one  C  put  first  of  all  the  question: 

"Can  you  speak  English?" 

And  when  the  man  said  "Yeees,  sair, "  he  was 
refused  without  any  further  parley,  for  nothing  will 
induce  us  to  take  servants  who  can  understand  what 
we  are  saying,  which  would  make  life  impossible  in 
these  open  houses. 

All  the  Philippine  servants  are  men,  as  all  over 
the  East,  though  some  women  do  have  a  native 
maid;  but  as  all  the  women  I  have  met  do  nothing 
but  complain  of  the  laziness  and  uselessness  of  these 
handmaidens,  I  have  no  idea  of  saddling  myself 
with  such  a  burden. 

The  two  men  we  have  engaged  are  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  but  it  is  always  very  difficult  to  tell 
how  old  Filipinos  are,  as  they  look  old  when  they 
are  young  and  young  when  they  are  old.  They  can 
give  no  particular  account  of  themselves,  these  two, 
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and  have  unaccountably  mislaid  their  little  books  of 
references;  but  we  are  taking  them  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  faces,  which  are  nice,  and  that 
is  just  as  good  a  standard  to  go  by  in  a  Filipino  as 
in  anyone  else!  One  is  a  native  of  Guimaras;  the 
other  a  Tagalo,  from  Luzon;  and  both  are  short, 
thick-set,  sturdy-looking  fellows  who  ought  not  to 
give  us  much  trouble  with  falling  ill.  Half  the 
time  here  the  servants  are  ill  with  fever,  or  colds, 
or  heaven  knows  what,  for  it  is  a  race  without 
much  stamina. 

One  of  the  most  aggravating  characteristics  of  the 
Filipinos  is  the  way  they  murmur,  for  they  have 
naturally  very  soft  voices,  which  become  positively 
a  whisper  with  shyness  and  awe.  The  English  peo- 
ple here  adopt  the  custom,  which  prevails  through- 
out the  East,  of  calling  their  servants  "boys,"  but 
the  Americans  use  the  Spanish  word  muchacho,  and 
that  is  unfortunate,  as  they  give  all  vowels  the  nar- 
row, English  value,  making  it  this  word  muchay- 
cho.  It  sounds  so  odd,  this  lack  of  ear,  and  quite 
alters  some  of  the  Spanish  names  —  such  as  saying 
Cavyt  for  Cavite  (the  naval  port  of  Manila),  Caypiz 
for  Capiz  (a  town  in  Panay),  and  so  on,  and  though 
they  pronounce  Jaro  exactly  the  same  as  the  English 
town  of  Harrow,  thank  goodness  they  don't  go  so 
far  as  to  call  this  place  Eye-low-Eye-low ! 

But  I  am  wandering  away  from  the  servants,  and 
I  have  not  yet  introduced  the  cook  to  you.  We  had 
less  trouble  to  get  this  treasure  than  the  others,  as 
all  the  natives  cook  well  by  instinct  —  at  least,  they 
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know  how  to  make  the  best  of  what  food  there  is 
to  be  had,  which  is  all  one  wants.  This  particular 
chef  is  a  shrivelled,  pock-marked  person,  about  4  feet 
6  in  height,  with  an  array  of  immense  teeth,  and 
an  air  of  intense  importance;  this  last  characteristic 
being  funny  or  annoying  according  to  the  mood  one 
happens  to  be  in  oneself.  His  wages  are  15  pesos  a 
month,  and  as  he  is  a  married  man,  or  says  so,  he 
is  to  live  with  his  family  in  the  town. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  first  day,  and  a  very 
long  and  fatiguing  one  in  this  climate. 

When  we  came  back  next  morning  we  found  that 
the  boys;  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  house 
and  what  furniture  we  had  fixed  up,  had  already 
swept  and  polished  the  floors,  which  made  an  im- 
mense difference  to  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
and  the  lamps  were  filled  and  trimmed.  There  is 
electric  light  in  the  town,  but  it  is  so  very  bad,  and 
is  the  cause  of  so  much  complaint,  that  all  have  to 
supplement  their  expensive  electricity  with  oil  lamps 
before  they  can  read.  We  are,  therefore,  not  going 
to  have  it  put  on,  though  it  would  be  quite  easy,  as 
the  wire  passes  over  us  from  next  door.  The  effi- 
ciency and  intelligence  of  the  new  servants  pleased 
us  very  much,  but  all  the  same  we  observed  cau- 
tiously to  each  other:  "New  brooms  sweep  clean." 

We  left  the  new  brooms  still  sweeping,  and  went 
off  to  the  shops  again,  and  once  more  spent  impor- 
tant and  heart-breaking  sums  on  the  bare  necessities 
of  life.  This  time  it  was  furniture,  at  the  shop  of  a 
Chinese  Eurasian,  where  we  got  a  lot  of  things  that 
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look  very  nice,  though  they  are  not  anything  won- 
derful in  the  way  of  wood;  but  in  these  light,  open 
houses  with  no  fires  and  no  carpets,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  such  rich-looking  furniture  as  at  home. 
If  one  likes  to  spend  still  more  money,  there  are 
beautiful  things  to  be  had,  made  from  magnificent 
hard  Philippine  woods,  but  the  high  price  of  labour, 
the  poverty  everywhere,  and  lack  of  capital  and 
enterprise,  have  made  these  hard-wood  things  so 
dear  that  they  are  luxuries.  The  ordinary  furniture 
is,  in  spite  of  the  cent-per-cent  import  duties,  either 
made  out  of  Oregon  pine,  or  else  imported  ready 
made  from  Vienna;  but  an  insect  called  buc-buc, 
with  which  the  country  abounds,  eats  these  soft 
pine  woods,  though  it  will  not  touch  the  native 
mahogany,  teak,  ebony,  etc.  It  is  not  as  if  this 
Philippine  timber  were  swept  off  for  export,  for  no 
trade  is  done  with  it  as  no  cheap  labour  is  to  be  had, 
and  splendid  trees  just  decay  in  the  crowded  forests 
on  the  hills. 

For  our  sola  we  invested  in  basket  furniture,  a 
necessity  in  this  heat,  for  padded  chairs  or  cushions 
would  be  unendurable.  The  bamboo  and  rattan, 
of  which  Chinamen  would  make  all  sorts  of  pretty 
chairs  and  couches  for  a  few  pesos  a  piece,  grow 
plentifully  here,  but  in  the  Philippines  such  articles 
are  only  to  be  had  at  three  times  the  price,  as  they 
are  imported  from  China,  for  the  Filipinos  are  too 
lazy  and  stupid  to  make  anything  of  the  materials 
given  them  by  "el  buen  Dios,"  and  if  they  did,  the 
scale  of  wages,  set  by  the  American  Government, 
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would  make  the  things  even  more  expensive  than 
those  imported.  So  the  reeds  rot,  and  the  woods 
rot;  and  we,  for  our  part,  cannot  cease  to  regret  that 
we  did  not,  while  we  were  in  Hong  Kong,  invest  in 
some  of  the  cheap  and  beautiful  furniture  we  saw 
there,  but  we  took  local  advice  and  forbore  to 
import  anything  into  this  land  of  prohibitive  tariffs; 
though  now  we  discover  that,  tariffs  and  all,  we 
should  have  found  it  cheaper  to  have  brought  the 
things  with  us. 

Well,  I  must  get  back  to  the  house  again,  and  the 
end  of  the  story  is  that  we  moved  into  our  house  on 
Thursday,  the  8th,  and  slept  here  that  night.  We 
were  able  to  do  this  so  soon,  as  people  have  been 
very  kind  in  lending  us  things  —  sheets  and  towels 
from  one,  table-linen  from  another,  and  so  on  — 
but  all  the  same  I  wish  our  cases  would  come,  as 
there  is  such  a  responsibility  about  other  people's 
gear. 

A  propos  of  these  same  cases,  we  are  rather  uneasy 
in  our  minds  about  them,  as  we  are  beginning  to 
hear  alarming  rumours  of  Customs  duties  to  be 
paid.  Wedding  presents  used  to  be  exempt,  but 
quite  lately  duties  were  levied  on  them,  and  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  our  own  things,  which 
is  a  bore,  not  to  say  rather  a  blow. 

We  got  through  all  our  trunks,  etc.,  that  we  had 
with  us  with  a  perfunctory  opening  of  one  box,  a 
few  questions,  and  the  signing  of  papers,  the  only 

trouble  being  C  's  gun,  which  they  took  away, 

and  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  license,  or  allowed 
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to  have  it  out  of  the  Custom  House  before  he  finds 
two  "bonds"  of  100  dollars  each.  That  is,  in  clear 
English,  he  must  find  two  people  who  are  prepared 
to  bet  the  American  Government  100  dollars  each 
that  he  is  not  going  to  sell  the  gun  to  an  insurgent. 

So,  barring  the  gun  anxiety,  we  got  our  boxes  in 
all  right,  and  are  told  it  would  have  gone  equally 
well  with  the  cases  had  we  had  them  with  us,  but 
as  they  are  coming  out  by  freight,  they  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  duties.    However,  the  authorities  tell  us  it 

will  not  be  very  severe  —  C  went  and  inquired 

about  it,  as  he  said  he  would  rather  not  take  our 
spoons  and  forks  and  things  out  of  bond,  but  would 
prefer  to  send  them  back  to  Hong  Kong  rather  than 

pay  a  large  sum.    So,  all  things  considered,  C  

is  not  reassured,  so  he  has  arranged  to  have  the 
cases  sent  here  unopened  and  in  bond;  and  is  going 
to  open  them,  in  bond,  at  the  Custom  House,  and 
have  the  contents  appraised  before  he  decides  what 
to  do  with  them.  The  only  reasonable  hope  is  that 
many  of  the  contents,  such  as  plate,  may  be  exempt, 
or  very  lightly  taxed,  as  they  are  articles  that  could 
not  possibly  be  produced  in  the  Philippines;  but 
when  I  mentioned  this  to  a  Customs  official,  he 
replied  that  such  an  idea  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  system  of  taxation. 
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CHAPTER  V 


HOUSEKEEPING  IN  ILOILO 

WE  are  settling  down  very  comfortably  into 
our  charming  house,  which  we  like  more 
and  more,  and  are  continually  congratu- 
lating ourselves  on  our  luck  in  having  found  such  a 
nice  home. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  tell  you  about  since 
I  last  wrote,  so  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
my  housekeeping,  of  which  I  think  I  have  not 
yet  told  you  anything  beyond  just  mentioning  how 
many  servants  we  have. 

I  find  that  the  cook  —  he  with  the  important 
manner  and  the  big  teeth  —  has  been  an  under- 
cook in  an  American  hotel,  by  which  I  take  it  he 
means  one  of  the  saloons  or  eating-houses  in  the 
town.  So  far,  however,  he  has  proved  himself  a  very 
good  cook  indeed,  which  is  even  more  necessary 
here  than  anywhere  else,  for  food  in  the  Philippines 
has  but  little  variety,  and  is  not  nourishing  at  its 
best.  Every  morning  I  give  this  person  a  peso  and  a 
half,  with  which  he  goes  off  to  the  market  and  buys 
whatever  takes  his  fancy,  or,  more  probably,  what 
is  to  be  had,  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  an 
incredibly  small  and  thin  fowl  —  alive;  one  or  two 
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little  fish;  some  green  peppers  or  egg-plants,  and 
always  a  few  very  small,  half-ripe  tomatoes.  With 
these  and  with  help  from  the  store-room,  he  concocts 
a  very  good  lunch  and  dinner,  and,  doubtless,  makes 
a  good  thing  out  of  it,  but  most  cooks  charge  two 
dollars  for  the  same  menu,  and  he  really  provides 
for  us  very  well.  I  supply  tea,  salt,  butter,  lard, 
tinned  fruits,  potatoes,  macaroni  —  in  fact  all  the 
dry  provisions  usually  kept  in  a  store-room,  I  don't 
know  what  is  the  technical  name  for  them. 

The  store-room  (dispensa,  they  call  it),  where 
these  treasures  are  hoarded  up,  is  a  very  nice  little 
dark  cabin,  with  shelves  all  round,  which  I  made 
the  boys  clean  out  and  wipe  everywhere  with  petro- 
leum, an  excellent  precaution  against  the  number- 
less and  extraordinary  animals  with  which  one  has 
to  share  the  house.  I  got  tall  glass  jars  for  protec- 
tion against  cockroaches,  and  tins  to  keep  mice  off, 
and  wire-netting  for  rats,  and  naphthaline  to  aston- 
ish the  scorpions  and  spiders;  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  a  good  strong  padlock  for  human  beings ! 
When  the  tins  and  bottles  were  all  arranged,  they 
looked  very  home-like. 

We  get  up  at  half-past  five  or  six,  and  I  give  one 
of  the  boys  twenty  cents,  with  which  he  goes  out 
and  buys  bread  for  the  day  at  the  shop  of  some 
Chinaman  down  the  street.  It  is  necessary  to  get 
small  daily  supplies  of  everything,  for  food  will  not 
keep.  Some  people  have  told  me  fearful  anecdotes 
about  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  Chinamen  in 
the  making  of  their  bread,  and  these  faddists  have 
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theirs  made  at  home,  but  the  Chinese  bread  tastes 
quite  good,  and  is  much  more  light  and  digest- 
ible than  that  made  by  the  house-cooks.  As  our 
cook  has  cooked  for  Americans,  he  knows  how  to 
make  the  hot  cakes  which  are  the  great  feature  of 
American  breakfasts,  but  we  won't  have  them,  for 
they  are  deadly  anywhere,  especially  in  the  tropics. 

After  our  seven  o'clock  breakfast,  which  consists 

very  largely  of  eggs,  and  after  C         has  gone  to 

the  office,  I  open  the  door  of  the  dispensa  and  serve 
out  the  day's  supplies;  but  this  routine  was  not 
brought  about  without  a  struggle,  for  at  first  the 
cook  persisted  in  coming  to  me  intermittently  all 
day  long  to  ask  for  things.  At  least,  he  invented 
wants,  but  I  had  an  idea  his  only  object  was  the 
key  of  the  dispensa,  as  these  Filipinos  have  a  full 
measure  of  the  cunning  of  the  brown-faced  person 
all  the  world  over.  However,  I  disappointed  him 
about  that,  always  leaving  whatever  1  was  doing  to 
go  and  open  the  door  and  get  out  what  he  wanted, 
at  the  same  time  remarking,  as  best  I  could,  that 
if  he  did  not  ask  for  things  at  the  proper  time  he 
must  do  without  them.  Then  once  or  twice  I  car- 
ried the  threat  into  effect,  and  when  he  heard  what 

C  had  to  say  about  the  dinner,  that  cured  him. 

Everyone  tells  me  doleful  tales  about  the  way  the 
muchacho  or  boy  robs  them,  so  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  start  from  the  first  by  giving  as  few 
opportunities  as  possible  for  trouble  of  this  sort. 

In  the  morning  the  servants'  food  is  also  given 
out,  each  one  getting  an  allowance  of  rice  (for  which 
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purpose  we  lay  in  a  large  sackful),  and  this  they 
boil  and  eat  with  some  tiny  fish  which  they  buy 
for  themselves  with  a  few  extra  cents  I  give  them. 
I  believe  it  is  unheard-of  extravagance  to  give  the 
extra  money;  and  I  never  measure  out  the  rice, 
but  let  them  take  it,  for,  after  all,  it  is  all  the  poor 
souls  live  on.  All  over  the  Philippines  the  natives 
of  all  classes  live  almost  entirely  on  rice,  which  for- 
merly used  to  be  grown  in  all  the  islands,  but  rin- 
derpest destroyed  many  of  the  carabaos  (buffaloes), 
which  worked  the  soil,  and  high  wages  and  heavy 
taxes  have  wrought  even  greater  havoc,  so  that  now 
the  supply  nearly  all  comes  from  China.  You  see, 
high  wages  are  offered  in  the  towns,  and  what  with 
that  and  the  unsuitable  education  they  receive,  the 
country -people  all  flock  into  the  towns,  and  the 
country  places  are  empty.  It  is  on  the  coast,  in 
the  towns,  that  rice  is  so  much  eaten,  for  inland 
the  staple  food  is  camote  (sweet  potato) ;  so  the  coun- 
try-people think  rice  a  luxury,  and  the  towns-peo- 
ple eat  camote  as  a  treat. 

When  I  wrote  last,  I  don't  think  the  staff  was 
completed  by  the  washerwoman,  was  it?  A  per- 
son with  a  huge,  almost  black,  pan  face  came  and 
stood  in  the  picture  of  blue  sky  and  green  palm 
branches  framed  in  the  doorway,  dressed  in  a  skirt 
formed  of  a  tight  fold  of  red  cloth  and  a  muslin 
bodice  with  huge  sleeves  (the  native  costume),  hold- 
ing a  big  black  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  muttering 
in  an  undertone,  while  she  kept  one  dull,  rolling  eye 
on  Tuyay,  who  was  disposed  to  growl  and  sniff. 
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We  were  at  breakfast  at  the  time,  and  as  we  ate 
we  conversed  patiently  with  her  till  we  found  that 
this  person  wanted  to  be  taken  on  as  a  lavandera 
at  twenty  pesos  a  month,  which  is  about  twenty-six 
guineas  a  year.  This  offer  we  refused  with  impre- 
cations, and  we  added  that  we  would  not  give  more 
than  ten. 

She  melted  away,  murmuring,  from  the  front 
door,  and  presently  reappeared  at  the  back  door 
(both  opening  upon  the  hall,  but  at  different  ends), 
and  murmured  afresh.  I  must  tell  you,  by-the-bye, 
that,  following  a  very  general  custom  here,  we  use 
one  end  of  the  hall  as  dining-room,  though  there 
is  a  room  which  has  been  used  for  that  purpose, 
but  it  looks  on  the  alley  between  this  house  and  the 
next,  and  is  not  so  cool  as  the  hall. 

After  more  conversation,  we  decided  to  engage 
this  pan-faced  individual  at  twelve  pesos  a  month 
as  a  stop-gap,  till  we  should  be  able  to  find  some 
more  intelligent  woman,  and  there  and  then  I  gave 
her  a  bagful  of  soiled  linen,  and  off  she  went. 

Next  day  at  lunch  she  suddenly  reappeared,  per- 
fectly cow-like  and  stolid,  leaning  up  against  the 

door-post  and  murmuring  so  that  C  simply  got 

wild  with  her,  and  would  have  thrown  everything 
on  the  table  at  her  head,  I  believe,  if  I  had  not 
been  there. 

As  the  cook  is  the  only  one  of  the  servants  who 
speaks  above  a  whisper,  he  was  sent  for,  and  he 
told  us  that  pan-face  wanted  soap,  starch,  and  char- 
coal.   All  the  washing  is  done  in  cold  water  at  some 
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well,  it  appears,  and  they  only  want  a  little  char- 
coal to  put  in  the  iron.    So  C  wrote  an  order, 

a  vale  they  call  it,  upon  Hoskyn's  for  soap,  a  box- 
iron,  starch,  and  charcoal,  and  away  went  the  new 
lavandera. 

But  we  had  not  seen  the  last  of  her,  for  the 
next  day  she  came  again,  at  breakfast  this  time, 
and  murmured  again,  clutching  the  bulgy  gamp  and 
leaning  against  the  door-post.    This  time  the  cook 

told  us  she  wanted  tin  tubs,  and  C  gave  a  sort 

of  roar  as  he  asked  her  when  the  devil  she  was 
going  to  begin  the  washing,  but  she  only  looked 
more  hopelessly  stupid,  and  her  face  became  more 
like  a  gorilla's.  At  last  she  got  her  vale  for  tubs, 
and  off  she  went  —  but  about  midday  she  reap- 
peared, on  the  balcony,  outside  the  front  door,  with 
the  tubs,  huge  tin  baths,  sitting  beside  her. 

C  managed  to  control  himself  sufficiently  to 

ask  her  if  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  the 
tubs,  and  she  was  understood  to  say  no,  but  she 
only  wanted  to  show  us  she  had  got  tubs;  and  she 
melted  away. 

Next  afternoon  I  was  told  the  lavandera  had 
arrived,  so  I  went  out  to  tell  her  the  senor  would 
soon  be  in  and  ready  to  listen  to  her,  though  I  really 
had  some  doubts  about  the  latter  statement,  but 
I  found  her  undoing  a  huge  bundle  of  washing  — 
all  finished  and  ready!    And  such  beautiful  work! 

C  's  white  linen  suits  done  to  perfection,  my  frocks 

and  blouses  like  new  —  I  never  saw  clothes  look  more 
fresh  and  lovely.    It  was  a  pleasant  surprise. 
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So  pan-face  remains,  but  all  the  same  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  find  this  standard  not  kept  up 
for  long,  and  if  any  remonstrance  has  to  be  made, 
we  know  we  shall  have  that  blank  look  and  that  mur- 
muring to  face  again. 

The  boys  are  shaping  very  well,  and  if  they  go  on 
as  they  are  doing,  no  one  could  wish  for  better  ser- 
vants. I  did  not  bewilder  them  more  than  I  could 
help  at  first,  but  sprang  a  routine  on  them  by  degrees 
in  a  mixture  of  pantomime,  Italian,  and  a  word  or 
two  of  Spanish,  that  seems  to  answer  the  purpose 

very  well.    Two  things  C         insisted  on  from  the 

first:  one,  that  the  servants  should  wear  native  cos- 
tume and  bare  feet  in  the  house;  and  the  other, 
that  they  must  address  us  as  senor  and  senora,  as 
we  think,  and  I  believe  rightly,  that  they  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  dealing  with  Orientals. 

C  said  if  they  didn't  like  these  rules  they  could 

go,  but  apparently  they  did  like  them,  and  they  have 
stayed. 

We  asked  some  friends  to  dinner  a  few  nights 

ago,  and  just  before  they  arrived  C          went  into 

the  hall  and  found  an  unknown  young  man,  in  a 
very  smart,  white,  buttoned-up,  linen  European  suit 
with  starched  collar,  and  white  canvas  shoes,  stand- 
ing on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  doing  some- 
thing to  one  of  the  lamps.  When  the  man  turned 
round,  we  saw,  to  our  amazement,  that  he  was 
Domingo  —  our  second  boy ! 

When  he  saw  C  's  expression,  the  servant  was 

quite  frightened,  not  having  any  idea  what  crime 
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he  could  be  committing  or  have  committed,  but  he 
very  soon  understood  that  if  he  did  not  take  off 
those  shoes  and  that  coat  he  would  be  fired  out  of 
the  house.  I  don't  think  the  poor  creature  meant 
any  harm,  in  fact  he  was  supposed  to  be  got  up  in 
his  best  to  do  honour  to  our  guests,  but  he  fled  at 
once  to  the  Azotea,  and  has  never  been  seen  again 
except  in  the  Filipino  dress,  which  is  a  loose  shirt 
rather  like  a  Chinaman's  coat,  only  fastening  up  the 
middle,  and  with  bare  feet. 

Yesterday  the  cook  appeared,  carrying  four  huge, 
tall  orchid  plants,  with  very  green  leaves  and  pale 
mauve  flowers,  such  lovely  things,  which  he  sug- 
gested would  look  well  in  the  sala,  and  I  quite 
agreed,  so  we  began  to  negotiate  for  them.  The 
countryman  who  had  brought  the  flowers  was  ush- 
ered to  the  back  door,  and  there  was  understood 
to  murmur  that  he  wanted  two  pesos  (four  shillings) 
for  the  four  plants,  but  the  cook,  who  said  this 
was  muy  caro,  got  him  down  to  a  peso  and  twenty 
cents;  only,  the  people  here  use  many  terms  appli- 
cable to  the  old  coinage,  such  as  real,  peseta,  and  so 
on,  which  make  it  so  extremely  puzzling  to  discover 
what  the  price  of  things  really  is,  that  I  found  it 
difficult  to  make  out  what  to  give;  but  the  cook 
fished  out  a  peso  and  twenty  cents  out  of  a  pile  of 
money  I  put  on  the  table,  and  the  man  picked  the 
two  coins  up  and  went  off  quite  content.  In  my 
ignorance,  I  thought  it  rather  a  shame  to  insist  on 
so  low  a  price  for  such  lovely  plants  —  and  orchids, 
too!    However,  I  have  since  found  out  that  these 
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plants  grow  wild  in  great  profusion  in  the  woods 
over  in  the  island  of  Guimaras,  and  that  what  I  had 
paid  was  like  giving  a  man  at  home  two  shillings  for 
a  bunch  of  primroses.  In  spite  of  this,  I  decline  to 
consider  myself  swindled,  or  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
my  bargain. 

When  the  orchids  had  been  bought,  I  asked  the 
cook  where  he  proposed  to  find  pots  to  put  them  in, 
and  he  smiled  in  a  very  superior  fashion,  and  said 
they  only  wanted  some  earth  and  a  piece  of  sacking 
to  live  in,  and  they  could  be  kept  alive  by  certain 
airings  and  drinks  of  water;  and  when  I  said,  "Who 
is  going  to  do  all  this?" 

"Domingo,  senora"  he  said  in  a  great  hurry. 
"Domingo  is  the  only  one  who  really  understands 
plants"  —  and  he  grinned  and  nodded  his  head  with 
marvellous  rapidity. 

I  rather  fancied  the  placid  Domingo  would  be 
told  he  knew  about  plants  and  have  to  attend  to 
them,  after  the  fashion  of  one  or  two  other  "jobs" 
I  had  noticed,  but  I  thought  it  best  not  to  interfere, 
as  Domingo  is  twice  the  size  of  the  cook,  and  ought 
to  be  able  to  look  after  himself.  Later  on  I  saw 
the  two  of  them  fixing  the  tall  plants,  with  roots 
neatly  tied  up  in  sacking  bags,  to  the  walls  of  the 
sola,  or  rather,  Domingo  very  adroitly  tying  and 
nailing  up,  while  the  cook  stood  by  to  talk  twenty  to 
the  dozen,  and  came  afterwards  to  me  for  approval. 

We  had  a  very  amusing  scene  of  this  descrip- 
tion at  the  very  beginning,  when  we  fixed  up  the 
mosquito  nets,  on  which  occasion  all  hands,  myself 
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included  (with  needle  and  cotton)  did  something 
tangible,  while  the  cook  devoted  the  time  to  talk- 
ing and  jabbering  and  hopping  about,  uncannily 
like  a  monkey. 

The  orchids  are  really  lovely,  and  make  the  sola 
look  charming  with  their  masses  of  little  blooms  of 
mauve  and  yellow  against  the  white  walls,  and  in 
time  I  must  try  to  get  some  small  trees  in  tall  Chi- 
nese stands  of  blue  and  green  earthenware,  which 
adorn  the  houses  here  in  profusion,  and  suit  the 
white  paint  and  brown  floors  admirably. 
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A  WASTED  LAND 

WE  have  just  come  back  from  a  delight- 
ful drive  to  a  town  called  Molo,  which 
lies  inland,  in  the  direction  of  the  river, 
but  on  the  opposite  bank  to  Jaro,  the  latter,  as  I 
think  I  told  you,  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Panay  in  the  olden  days.  There  is  a  good 
road  out  to  both  of  these  towns,  which  crosses  the 
river  at  Molo,  and  makes  a  circle,  passing  through 
a  village  called  Mindoriao,  and  this  is  the  great 
drive  of  the  place,  in  fact  the  only  one.  The  whole 
round  is  about  eight  or  nine  miles,  however,  which 
is  too  long  for  a  paseo  (promenade),  so  the  carriages 
roll  out  at  sunset  to  one  of  the  two  towns,  turn 
round  the  quaint,  ramshackle,  old  plazas,  and  return 
whence  they  came,  spinning  along  in  the  fresh 
night  air,  with  lamps  lighted,  and  all  the  little 
ponies  gallantly  determined  to  pass  each  other. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  road,  for  a  long  way  out  of 
the  town,  stretches  a  vast  suburb  of  picturesque 
native  huts  of  palm  thatch,  built  on  high  poles  in 
the  jungle,  or  standing  in  the  edge  of  the  river, 
surrounded  by  palms  and  all  sorts  of  tropical  trees 
of  different  brilliant  greens,  through  which  may  be 
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caught  glimpses  of  intensely  blue  river  or  sea  and 
exquisite  mauve  mountain  ranges. 

We  enjoyed  our  drive  immensely,  and  kept  wish- 
ing that  papa  could  see  the  endless  pictures  of 
brown  and  yellow  huts,  women  in  bright  red  dresses, 
the  groups  of  children  and  animals,  the  grey  old 
Spanish  churches  and  belfries  —  I  think  if  you 
ever  came  out  here  he  would  spend  his  whole  time 
on  a  camp-stool,  sketching  for  dear  life! 

Our  cases  have  come  from  home  at  last,  though 
I  don't  know  why  I  should  say  that,  as  they  have 
not  been  so  very  long  after  us,  but  we  were  rather 
grubbing  along  till  they  came,  which  made  the  time 

seem  longer.    When  C          was  informed  they  had 

arrived,  he  went  down  to  the  Custom  House  and 
spent  a  long  day  with  the  official  appraiser,  a  most 
polite  and  patient  young  man,  weighing  and  exam- 
ining everything.  The  methods  of  doing  this  are 
wonderful  and  alarming,  for  they  weigh  the  silver 
and  plate  with  their  leather  or  wooden  cases,  and 
the  duty  is  charged  by  so  much  on  the  kilo!  Imag- 
ine what  the  proportion  is  on  a  dozen  silver  spoons 
or  knives  in  a  handsome  oak  case!  All  the  italics 
and  exclamations  in  the  biggest  printing  house  in 
the  world  could  not  convey  my  sentiments  upon  this 
subject.  The  textiles  are  examined  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  appraised  as  materials,  and  taxed  as 
such,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  what  the 
Customs  people  choose  to  say  was  their  original 
value.  If  the  material  is  made  up,  there  is  extra 
duty  of  100  per  cent.,  which  makes  me  glad  that  I 
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put  so  few  of  my  frocks  in  the  cases.  The  only 
way  to  console  oneself  is  to  think  that  even  with  the 
duty  added,  they  cost  about  half  what  they  would 
if  one  bought  the  materials  and  had  them  made 
up  here. 

Well,  the  end  of  it  was  that  C         came  home 

late  in  the  afternoon  and  told  me  that  the  duty 
came  to  300  pesos  —  a  little  over  £30 !  —  and  did  I 
think  the  things  were  worth  it,  or  should  we  send 
them  back  to  Hong  Kong  in  bond? 

After  we  had  discussed  the  matter,  going  into 
it  all  carefully,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
could  not  find  substitutes  for  our  things  here  for 
that  sum.  So  we  decided  to  take  them,  and  the 
cases  were  brought  up  here  by  coolies,  two  or  four 
carrying  each  one  slung  with  bejuco  ropes  on  to  a 
hardwood  pole. 

It  is  very  nice  to  have  all  our  own  things  about, 
but  all  the  same  it  is  a  fearful  hardship  to  have 
to  pay  their  value  for  things  that  belong  to  us, 
and  particularly  annoying  in  the  case  of  the  wedding 
presents. 

This,  the  arrival  of  the  cases,  has  been  the  great 
excitement  of  the  week,  and  from  the  look  of  the 
box-room  bids  fair  to  continue  to  excite  all  hands 
for  some  time  to  come. 

When  we  get  the  sketches  hung  up,  the  house 
will  look  very  pretty,  I  think,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  some  of  them  put  in  some  frames  that  came 

in  an  old  case  full  of  C  's  things  from  Cebu. 

They  will  look  very  nice  done  up  with  enamel,  and 
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we  can  get  some  glass  at  a  Chinaman's  shop,  but 
all  "crystal"  comes  from  outside,  of  course,  and  is 
subject  to  a  very  heavy  duty.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised, perhaps,  to  hear  me  mention  Chinese  shops 
so  much,  but  nearly  all  the  "stores"  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  kept  by  Chinamen,  one  (as  I  told  you) 
by  an  English  company  here,  and  I  don't  know  if 
there  are  others,  but  I  fancy  not,  and  the  rest  by 
Spaniards  and  Germans.  The  chief  businesses,  big 
trading  firms,  are  English  all  through  the  islands, 
and  have  been  so  for  fifty  years  or  more;  and  there 
are  some  Spanish  companies,  dealing  in  tobacco 
chiefly,  and  besides  these,  one  or  two  Germans  and 
Swiss,  who  import  their  native  productions.  Nearly 
all  the  Americans  are  official,  military,  educational, 
or  missionaries. 

I  rigged  up  my  bed  with  my  own  pillow-cases 
and  sheets  yesterday.  They  were  delicious  to  sleep 
in,  and  the  idea  of  linen  pillow-cases  for  coolness 
and  cotton  sheets  for  health  is  excellent,  for  a  cot- 
ton pillow-covering  would  be  very  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  linen  sheets  would  be  dangerous  in 
such  heat.  I  have  got  myself  an  iron  bed  with  a 
wire  mattress,  for  I  cannot  sleep  on  the  Filipino 
bed,  which  is  a  little  platform  of  woven  cane,  and 
quite  hard  and  unyielding.  They  are  wooden  four- 
posters,  these  native  beds,  with  a  cotton  roof, 
usually  red,  set  off  by  a  frill  of  lace  all  round  the 
top,  above  the  mosquito  curtains.  Some  of  the 
bedsteads  I  have  seen,  made  of  native  woods,  are 
very  prettily  carved  round  the  pillars,  and  a  really 
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handsome  piece  of  carving  fills  the  space  at  each 
end  to  the  height  of  two  feet  or  so.  All  right  so  far 
as  looks  go,  but  the  bed  itself  is  an  appalling  instru- 
ment of  torture  to  lie  on,  for  in  pattern  and  mate- 
rial it  is  the  same  as  the  seats  of  cane  chairs,  and 
as  hard  as  iron  —  all  for  coolness.  On  the  cane  is 
spread  a  native  grass  mat  called  a  petate;  the  luxuri- 
ous and  faddy  add  a  sheet,  but  humbler  folk  sleep 
on  the  mat,  which  is  aired  in  the  sun  every  day, 
or  ought  to  be,  and  frequently  washed.  In  the  bed 
there  always  lies  a  small,  round  bolster,  called  in 
Spanish  an  embrasador,  but  the  Europeans  name  it 
"Dutch  wife,"  and  this  is  used  to  fling  a  leg  and 
an  arm  over,  for,  in  this  climate,  to  lie  with  the 
limbs  touching  would  be  intolerable  discomfort.  It 
is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  the  embrasador  is  a 
great  protection  for  the  stomach  against  chills  and 
fevers,  which  are  a  danger  towards  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning.  Bedclothes,  in  the  way  of  covering, 
are  out  of  the  question,  but  in  every  bed  a  small, 
thin  blanket  lies  folded  up,  ready  for  the  sudden 
chill  of  a  rainy  night.  Once  or  twice  people  have 
said  to  me:  "It  was  so  cold  last  night.  I  was  shiv- 
ering even  with  my  blanket."  This  is  the  winter 
to  them,  you  see.  I  only  wish  it  struck  me  in  the 
same  way,  for  though  the  nights  are  by  no  means 
stifling  or  anything  like  that,  it  would  be  delightful 
to  feel  cold  now  and  then. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  realise  that  this  is  Christmas 
Eve  —  so  odd  to  hear  people  talking  of  children's 
parties;  and  Christmas  trees  seem  absurdly  out 
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of  place!  The  churches  began  to  get  excited  some 
time  ago,  and  for  the  last  week  some  deadly  bells 
have  begun  to  clang  before  the  dawn. 

The  dawn,  by-the-bye,  is  not  what  I  expected,  for 
I  have  often  read  descriptions  of  the  coming  of  the 
tropic  day  —  that  is,  night  one  minute  and  broad 
daylight  the  next.  I  find,  however,  that  there  is 
a  considerable  interval  of  twilight,  both  morning 
and  evening.  The  other  day  I  read  a  book  by  a 
very  well-known  writer,  in  which  a  description  was 
given  of  the  dayspring  in  Egypt  coming  like  "the 
opening  of  an  oven  door,"  which  I  knew  to  be 
nonsense  as  applied  to  Egypt,  and  now  I  find  the 
same  sort  of  hyperbole  about  the  tropics  equally 
false;  for  I  have  watched  the  grey  dawn  come  grad- 
ually nearly  every  morning  here,  and  I  sit  reading 
on  the  balcony  in  the  twilight,  in  the  evening.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  long  twilight,  but  all  one  reads 
about  the  sun  shooting  up  from  the  night  into  the 
tropic  day,  and  so  forth,  must  be  what  they  call 
"word  pictures,"  because  it  is  certainly  not  truth, 
or  even  decent  exaggeration. 

Christmas  Day.  —  I  always  write  my  letters  to 
you  all  at  one  sitting,  but  I  had  to  break  off  yester- 
day before  I  considered  that  I  had  covered  enough 
paper  to  satisfy  you,  and  I  feel  I  can't  begin  again 
to-day  without  this  fresh  heading;  though  it  is  not 
like  Christmas  a  bit,  and  I  think  the  bright  green 
palms,  blue  sea  and  sky,  and  scorching  sun  are  a 
very  poor  substitute  for  the  lovely  brown  and  pur- 
ples of  the  winter  landscape  at  home,  the  invigo- 
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rating  cold,  and  the  exquisite  skeletons  of  oaks  and 
elms. 

I  should  not  complain,  though,  for  the  weather 
here  is  really  delicious  just  at  present,  with  frequent 
heavy  showers,  which  keep  the  vegetation  fresh,  and 
fill  the  water-tanks.  There  are  lots  of  wells,  in 
which  the  water  is  very  hard,  and  people  say  it  is 
sea-water  filtered  through  the  soil;  and  it  must  be 
so,  for  at  high  tide  the  wells  are  at  their  fullest, 
and  quite  brackish.  So  the  water-supply  one  chiefly 
depends  upon  is  that  out  of  the  rain-water  tanks, 
which  are  fed  from  the  corrugated  roofs  of  the 
houses.  However,  it  is  not  safe  to  drink  even  that 
unfiltered,  and  some  people  are  very  fanciful  and 
boil  it  first,  but  that  is  rather  absurd  if  one  gets  a 
good  filter. 

Out  of  the  filter,  Sotero,  the  head  boy,  fills  up 
soda-water  bottles,  which  he  takes  to  the  English 
Club,  where  they  are  laid  on  the  ice  for  a  charge 
of  two  cents  apiece,  and  these,  after  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  ice,  give  us  very  refreshing  drinks.  Good 
and  light  beer  is  to  be  had,  brewed  in  Manila;  it 
works  out  at  about  a  shilling  a  bottle,  but  the  English 
people  consider  beer  an  unwholesome  beverage  in 
this  climate,  and  stick  to  whisky  and  soda  very 
faithfully.  Some  adopt  the  Spanish  custom  of  drink- 
ing light  red  wine,  vino  Unto,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  strengthening  and  blood-making  in  a  country 
where  the  prevailing  trouble  is  anaemia.  This  wine 
comes  from  Spain  in  barrels,  and  I  expect  it  really 
is  the  most  wholesome  of  all.    For  my  part,  I  keep 
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pretty  generally  to  lime-juice  and  soda,  or  lemon 
squash.  Lemons,  which  come  from  China,  are 
about  Id.  apiece.  At  this  season,  in  the  way  of 
fruit,  small  tangerines  are  to  be  had  also,  hailing 
from  China,  and  oranges,  another  luxury,  6d.  each. 
It  is  rather  a  bore  that  such  necessary  and  whole- 
some fruit  should  cost  such  ridiculous  prices.  Bana- 
nas, everlasting  bananas,  are  the  chief  fruit,  and 
even  they  are  not  astonishingly  cheap,  as  they  are 
sold  here  at  exactly  the  same  price  as  in  London. 
Vegetables  there  are  none,  except  miserable  toma- 
toes and  egg-plants.  The  lack  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  is  very  trying,  especially  the  vegetables. 
Whatever  is  sold  is  imported,  except  the  bananas, 
tomatoes,  and  egg-plants.  Fresh  meat,  too,  would 
be  a  boon,  and  butter,  and  milk,  for  all  these  can 
only  be  obtained  tinned  —  "canned"  as  they  call 
it  here.  Once  a  week  we  get  some  provisions  from 
the  Cold  Storage  in  Manila,  Australian  meat  and 
butter,  and  sometimes  vegetables,  but  this  is  only 
a  private  enterprise  of  a  few  of  the  English  com- 
munity, who  club  together  and  get  down  an  ice-chest 
by  the  Butuan,  the  weekly  Manila  mail.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  venture  to  lay  in  more  than  one  day's 
supply,  which  has  to  be  cooked  and  eaten  at  once 
before  it  goes  bad,  even  with  an  ice-chest  to  stand 
it  in. 

It  might  be  possible  to  put  up  with  these  discom- 
forts with  more  or  less  philosophic  calm,  and  not 
mind  the  deprivations  if  they  were  inevitable,  but 
they  are  not  so  by  any  means,  as  the  soil  of  the 
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Philippines  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  volcanic 
and  full  of  natural  chemical  manures,  the  islands 
having  also  every  sort  of  advantage  and  variety  of 
climate  from  the  plains  to  the  mountain  tops,  and 
being  plentifully  watered.  I  am  forever  being  told 
that  anything  and  everything  will  grow  and  flourish 
here,  which  is  so  aggravating  when  all  the  fresh 
food  to  be  procured  is  miserable  poultry,  fish,  and 
egg-plants,  tomatoes  you  would  not  look  at  in 
England,  and  costly  bananas.  Rice  and  potatoes 
from  China,  live  cattle  from  China,  or  frozen  meat 
from  Australia,  and  everything  else  under  the  sun  in 
tins  from  London  or  America! 
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NATIVE  DRESS  AND  CUSTOMS 

I THINK  you  may  be  amused  to  hear  about  a 
Filipino  Fiesta,  which  took  place  yesterday, 
called  Rizal  Day  —  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  national  hero,  a  Filipino  of  the  name 
of  Doctor  Rizal.  He  was  the  William  Tell  of  the 
Philippines,  except  that  his  existence  was  a  reality, 
not  a  myth,  for  he  died  only  eight  years  ago. 

This  patriot  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  (of 
Philosophy  and  Medicine)  in  Spain,  where  he  went 
to  be  educated  and  enlightened.  When  he  returned 
from  that  land,  Doctor  Rizal  set  to  work,  endeavour- 
ing to  free  his  countrymen  from  the  frightful  Spanish 
friars,  who  were  the  real  rulers  of  the  Spanish  Philip- 
pines, and  whose  cruelty  and  wickedness  were  almost 
incredible.  Any  friars  who  were  not  good  enough 
for  Spain  were  sent  out  to  the  Philippines,  where 
each  man  became  a  god  and  tyrant  in  a  tiny  pue- 
blo (village  or  district),  in  which  his  authority  was 
unbounded  and  unquestioned.  I  suppose  some  of 
these  friar-priests  must  have  been  good  men,  but 
no  one  can  tell  me  they  ever  heard  of  such  a  being, 
for  the  enervating  climate,  lazy  life,  complete  irre- 
sponsibility, and  the  irresistible  power  of  the  priest 
over  the  superstitious,  childish  Malays  were  too 
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much  for  these  men  of  God;  and  the  stories  of  their 
cruelties,  rapacities,  and  immoralities  are  all  terri- 
ble and  often  simply  sickening.  I  have  heard  them 
from  people  who  lived  in  the  pueblos,  and  the  things 
that  went  on  were  like  the  Decameron  and  the  Inqui- 
sition rolled  into  one. 

Well,  this  Doctor  Rizal  started  a  revolt  against 
the  power  of  these  dreadful  men,  if  one  could  call 
the  friars  by  such  a  name,  about  1872;  and  from  that 
time  the  rest  of  his  life  was  a  series  of  plots,  cap- 
tures, escapes  to  Europe,  imprisonment  by  the  friars, 
banishment,  return,  recapture,  till  at  last,  by  the 
simple  device  of  the  friars  having  Rizal  cabled  for 
to  Spain  and  getting  him  back  to  the  Philippines, 
the  avenging  Church  had  him  executed,  by  order 
of  the  Spaniards,  on  the  Luneta,  the  promenade  at 
Manila,  on  December  30,  1896.  I  have  met  peo- 
ple who  were  present  at  the  execution  of  Rizal,  and 
they  tell  me  that  the  crowds  were  vast,  and  relate 
how  Rizal  faced  a  line  of  soldiers  bravely  and  was 
shot.  Rizal  had  a  nice,  clever  face  of  a  refined 
Filipino  type,  if  one  can  trust  the  portraits  on  the 
Conant  bank-notes,  and  the  Filipinos  simply  adore 
his  memory. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  Rizal's  revolt  that 
Aguinaldo  and  the  Katipunan  arose,  who  lived  to 
revenge  their  hero's  memory,  completing  his  work 
by  turning  the  Spaniards  and  their  dreadful  priests 
out  of  the  islands.  To  do  this,  as  you  know,  they 
had  to  get  America  to  help  them;  which  the  Ameri- 
cans did,  and  stayed  on.    The  idea  is  that  they  are 
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going  to  teach  the  Filipinos  how  to  govern  them- 
selves, which,  it  appears,  ought  only  to  be  done  by 
all  peoples  and  races  after  the  American  method. 
The  Filipinos  are  said  to  be  delighted  about  this, 
but  the  puzzling  anomaly  is  that  they  fought,  and 
are  still  fighting,  the  Americans  tooth  and  nail  to 
get  their  own  liberty,  their  own  way,  but  they  are 
not  asked  what  they  think  at  all,  and  if  they  show 
any  signs  of  wanting  to  get  rid  of  this  American 
burden  and  govern  themselves  in  their  own  fashion, 
they  are  called  insurgents  and  knocked  on  the  head, 
or  dubbed  common  robbers  and  strung  up  to  a  tree. 

On  account  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  natives 
seize  on  this  anniversary  to  give  relief  to  some  of 
their  patriotic  emotions.  The  day  is  a  public  holi- 
day, they  hang  out  flags  and  lanterns,  and  every 
Filipino  knocks  off  what  little  work  he  ever  does, 
and  crawls  about  the  streets  and  spits,  and  every  one 
of  them  who  is  not  carrying  some  musical  instru- 
ment is  to  be  seen  taking  a  cock  to  or  from  a  cock- 
fight; while  the  women  slouch  along  in  gangs  with 
myriads  of  children,  or  else  jolt  up  and  down  in  hired 
carriages  —  and  that  is  the  Fiesta. 

They  abandon  these  delirious  joys  during  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day,  from  two  to  four,  but  swarm  out 
again  in  redoubled  numbers  in  the  evening,  walking 
about  the  streets  till  midnight  in  long  processions, 
carrying  paper  lanterns  of  every  shape  and  colour, 
and  led  by  a  guitar  and  mandoline  band;  while 
nearly  every  house  is  lighted  up,  and  the  big  room 
full  of  people  dancing. 
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The  Filipinos  have  a  natural  gift  for  music  of  a 
very  light  sort,  and  I  am  told  by  people,  who  I  do 
not  think  are  very  competent  judges,  that  the  natives 
perform  classic  music  pretty  well  too,  when  well 
directed.  Everyone  plays  an  instrument  of  some 
sort,  the  men  forming  themselves  into  little  and 
large  societies,  bands,  in  fact,  which,  on  an  occasion 
like  yesterday,  go  about  the  streets  and  play  "Hia- 
watha" on  the  slightest  provocation.  The  trail  of 
Sousa  and  "rag-time"  is  over  them  all,  and  their 
own  plaintive,  minor  melodies,  some  of  them  very 
beautiful,  are  never  heard  now.  At  least  I  say 
"their  own"  melodies,  but  these  tunes  have  a  great 
flavour  of  Spain  about  them,  and,  of  course,  after 
four  centuries  of  Spanish  influence,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  is  original  Malay  and  what  is  imported. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  a  mixture  of  the  two 
races  —  Malay  and  Spanish  —  for  the  tight  skirt 
(which  is  not  worn  in  Manila,  by-the-bye)  is  the 
sarong  of  the  Straits;  and  the  muslin  blouse  or 
jacket,  with  its  huge  starched  sleeves  and  panuelo 
(a  sort  of  folded  fichu  collar  which  sticks  up  behind) 
is  an  interesting  survival  of  the  fashions  in  vogue 
in  Europe,  in  the  days  when  Spain  took  these  islands 
on  one  side  of  the  globe,  and  fought  the  mariners 
of  Elizabeth  on  the  other.  Beyond  these  two  gar- 
ments the  outfit  is  simplicity  itself,  for  it  consists 
of  one  long  cotton  chemise.  I  don't  think  you've 
ever  seen  a  sarong,  by-the-bye,  which,  when  it  is 
off,  is  like  a  bottomless  sack;  and  when  it  is  on,  is 
drawn  tightly  across  the  back  and  tucked  in  over 
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itself  at  the  top,  when  it  makes  an  outline  exactly 
like  the  petticoats  in  Egyptian  monuments,  quite 
close  at  the  back,  with  a  fold  like  a  kilt  in  front. 
Then  over  the  upper  part  comes  the  muslin  bodice, 
which  is  made  in  one  piece,  with  a  hole  to  slip  over 
the  head,  after  the  fashion  of  a  jibbah.  It  looks 
very  cool,  but  the  cut  is  clumsy,  and  the  fashion  is 
dwarfing  to  the  tiny  Filipino  figures;  while  the  big 
sticking-up  collar  gives  a  round-shouldered  effect, 
and  spoils  what  is  one  of  their  best  points,  a  graceful 
set  and  carriage  of  their  head  and  neck.  They  walk 
very  straight,  with  all  the  motion  from  the  hips, 
and  their  feet  very  much  turned  out,  and  generally 
wear  no  jewellery  of  any  sort,  except  perhaps  a  pair 
of  gold  earrings,  or  a  ring  or  two,  or  a  rosary  of 
European  patterns.  There  is  nothing  characteris- 
tic in  the  way  of  native  work  or  beads.  The  well- 
to-do  Filipino  women  wear  more  trinkets,  and  the 
Mestizas  (Eurasians)  cover  themselves  with  cheap 
and  tawdry  ornaments. 

The  favourite  material  for  the  camisa  (bodice) 
is  a  native  muslin  woven  from  the  fibres  of  pine- 
apple leaves,  called  pina,  an  exclusive  manufacture 
of  the  islands  of  Panay  and  Negros,  where  the  pine- 
apples grow  wild  in  the  jungles.  This  the  Filipino 
women  weave  with  or  without  silk  stripes  and  checks, 
and  dye  all  sorts  of  colours;  but  the  lower  classes 
and  peasants  hardly  ever  wear  anything  beyond  the 
plain,  undyed  yellowish-white,  which,  after  all,  suits 
them  far  better  than  any  other  colour.  They  look 
well  though,  on  great  occasions,  in  crimson,  purple, 
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or  yellow,  and  they  are  wise  when  they  stick  to 
those  warm  colours,  for  blues  and  greens  are  fatally 
unbecoming  to  their  yellow-brown  skins,  making 
them  look  heavy  and  dirty.  They  seem  to  have  no 
natural  taste  for  colour  though,  as  they  use  some 
appalling  aniline  dyes,  and  make  mixtures  which 
set  one's  teeth  on  edge.  They  are  only  really  safe 
when  they  stick  to  the  red  sarong  and  undyed 
camisa. 

The  pina  is  woven  on  hand-looms,  which  can  be 
seen  and  heard  clicking  in  almost  every  hut,  and  it 
is  sent  all  over  the  islands,  and  fetches  enormous 
prices,  but  then  it  is  practically  everlasting,  and 
when  washed  and  done  up  with  rice-starch  it  looks 
like  new. 

They  also  have  a  muslin,  much  cheaper  stuff, 
called  Jusi  (pronounced  Hoosee),  which  is  made 
from  a  fibre  procured  in  China;  and  a  third,  and 
still  cheaper  one,  woven  from  hemp  fibres  and  called 
sinamay  —  and  the  result  of  it  all  is  that  to  the 
uninitiated  the  three  materials  all  look  exactly  alike! 
On  the  pina  the  women  do  a  very  beautiful  embroid- 
ery of  graceful  designs  worked  out  in  fine  white 
sewing-cotton  and  marvellously  shaded,  mixed  with 
drawn  threads,  and  some  of  the  antique  pieces  are 
exquisite.  The  pina  embroidery  is  the  only  charac- 
teristic Filipino  work  I  have  been  able  to  see  or  hear 
of,  except  the  decoration  of  some  weapons,  and  the 
grass  mats  with  patterns. 

The  dress  of  the  men  I  think  I  have  already 
hinted  at,  and  it,  too,  is  the  last  word  in  simplicity 
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(short  of  the  loin-cloth,  which  costume  is  not  allowed 
in  the  towns),  for  all  the  Filipinos  wear  in  the  house 
is  tight  drawers  and  a  vest,  and  when  they  go  out 
they  draw  on  over  those  a  pair  of  white  or  blue 
cotton  trousers  and  a  collarless  shirt,  rather  like  a 
Chinaman's  coat,  which  I  described  to  you  before,  I 
think.  This  shirt  hangs  outside  the  trousers,  really 
looking  much  better  than  it  sounds,  and  on  galas 
and  occasions  of  state  they  turn  out  in  an  ordinary 
European  shirt,  with  a  starched  front,  all  pleated 
and  embroidered,  such  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
sometimes  wear,  and  they  look  so  clean  and  smart  in 
them.  In  fact  they  look  quite  nice  in  their  native 
costume,  but  unfortunately  many  of  them  now  affect 
the  white  man's  buttoned-up  linen  coat,  with  stand- 
up  starched  collar,  and  put  on  shoes  and  stockings, 
which  subtly  vulgarises  the  wearers  at  once.  Like 
all  coloured  races  and  many  white  ones,  as  soon  as 
they  attempt  modern  European  fashions  the  Filipino 
taste  is  villainous,  and  they  look  inexpressibly  com- 
mon and  disheartening. 

They  are  so  clean  —  so  scrupulously  clean  —  all 
their  clothes,  even  those  of  the  very  poorest,  being 
spotless  and  fresh.  They  are  forever  washing  their 
bodies,  too,  or  at  least  it  is  certain  that  the  poor 
people  are,  for  they  may  be  seen  at  the  wells  and 
outside  their  houses  tubbing  ingenuously,  the  men 
with  a  single  fold  of  stuff  retained  for  decency,  the 
women  struggling  inside  a  wet  sarong. 

We  went  yesterday  evening  for  a  walk  along  the 
beach,  on  the  side  of  this  spit  where  the  view  em- 
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braces  the  open  sea  and  the  end  of  the  island  of  Gui- 
maras,  the  latter  with  a  promontory  of  mountainous 
Negros  jutting  out  behind  and  beyond  it,  and  all  the 
rest  clear  horizon.  The  tide  was  out,  so  we  walked 
on  the  firm  wet  sand  at  the  edge  of  the  waves,  little, 
flat  waves  which  did  not  run  up  very  far,  as  the 
beach  is  steep  and  shelving.  Over  the  mountains, 
inland,  the  sky  was  a  deep  glowing  orange  and 
crimson,  but  from  where  we  were  on  the  beach  we 
could  not  see  the  mountains,  only  glimpses  of  the 
gorgeous  colour  through  the  high  palms  that  fringe 
the  shore;  while  on  the  other  side,  out  to  sea,  was 
a  reflection  like  a  delicate  wash  of  pinky  gold,  set 
above  deep  blue  sea  and  purple  islands. 

We  walked  a  good  long  way,  as  far  as  the  ends  of 
the  streets  that  come  down  on  the  beach,  all  dark 
with  points  of  light,  for  the  air  was  deliciously  soft 
and  the  breeze  almost  fresh,  and  as  the  sunset  faded, 
the  stars  came  out  and  made  quite  a  light  upon  the 
water,  they  looked  so  big  and  bright.  We  enjoyed 
the  walk  very  much,  and  though  we  are  too  far  this 
side  of  the  town  to  be  able  to  walk  as  far  as  the 
open  country,  we  are  very  lucky  not  to  be  a  long 
way  from  the  beach,  where  we  can  always  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  and  admire  the  lovely  evenings. 
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HIS  is  my  first  letter  to  you  in  the  New  Year, 


and  it  does  seem  so  strange  to  be  writing 


1905  already. 
I  wonder  how  you  brought  the  year  in.  We 
were  invited  to  a  ball  given  by  the  Club  Artistica, 
the  Spanish  Club,  situated  in  a  suite  of  very  large 
rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  a  big  house  in  the  Calle 
Real,  the  main  street  of  the  town,  which  I  told  you 
about  when  I  was  describing  the  amazing  shops. 
The  big  basements  are  shops,  but  the  long  upper 
stories  form  large  dwelling  houses,  very  swagger 
ones,  only  the  dust  and  noise  are  very  disagreeable, 
and  the  rents  about  the  same  as  flats  in  the  best 
part  of  London,  if  not  more.  On  these  two  accounts, 
most  of  them  stand  empty,  displaying  long  rows  of 
closed  shutters,  all  the  outside  painted  the  prevail- 
ing bluey-grey.  Some  are  used  as  clubs,  however, 
one  being  this  Artistica,  and  another,  further  down 
the  street,  the  Filipino  Club,  which  is  called  the  Santa 
Cecilia  —  dedicated  very  appropriately  to  the  patron 
saint  of  music,  you  see.  These  two  clubs  are  very 
hospitable,  and  do  nearly  all  the  entertaining  in 
the  place,  except  for  an  occasional  lecture  at  the 
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Y.M.C.A.,  which,  I  daresay,  is  a  wild  revel,  only  I've 
never  summoned  up  courage  to  go  and  see.  The 
Swiss  and  Germans  have  a  club,  I  believe,  and  the 
English  Club  has  a  beautiful  house  of  its  own,  but 
neither  of  these  institutions  does  anything  towards 
the  gaiety  of  nations,  beyond  playing  billiards 
among  their  own  members  exclusively.  It  is  a 
relief,  however,  to  think  that  the  poor  fellows  do 
not  have  such  a  very  bad  time  as  one  might  imag- 
ine, for  they  accept  everything  and  go  everywhere. 
The  same  comforting  remark  applies  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  no  club  and  don't  entertain  pri- 
vately, except  tea  or  bridge  parties  amongst  each 
other.  So,  as  I  said  before,  it  falls  to  the  Spaniards 
and  Filipinos  to  keep  the  place  alive,  and  very  well 
they  do  it  too,  if  the  ball  on  New  Year's  Eve  was 
a  specimen  of  their  average  entertainments. 

The  Spaniards,  Eurasians,  and  natives  are  all 
passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and  really  fond  of  it, 
for  they  do  not  make  it  a  question  of  supper,  as 
people  do  at  home.  All  you  have  to  do  here  is  to 
clear  the  floor  and  get  in  some  musicians  (half  the 
difficulty  here  is  to  keep  groups  of  musicians  out), 
and  apparently  your  friends  flow  in.  When  we  are 
coming  home  in  the  evenings,  we  often  see  the  salas 
of  quite  little  houses  lighted  up  and  full  of  people 
dancing,  and  I  have  seen  small  native  huts  having 
a  baile  of  two  couples  jostling  round  in  a  space  ten 
feet  square. 

The  chief  room  of  the  Spanish  Club  is  a  large 
apartment,  almost  a  hall,  where,  on  ordinary  even- 
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ings,  the  members  can  be  seen  through  the  big 
lighted  window-spaces,  sitting  about  at  little  tables, 
with  glasses  at  their  elbows,  playing  dominoes;  but 
for  the  baile  the  club  was  cleared  and  hung  with 
electric  lights  in  paper  flowers,  and  decorated  with 
flags  and  palm  branches,  while  in  a  large  recess  at 
one  side  was  a  numerous  string  band  of  Filipino 
performers. 

The  music  was  excellent,  but  so  slow  that,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  dancing  was  no  pleasure, 
though  that  was  not  much  of  a  grievance  to  me,  as 
I  was  really  far  more  anxious  to  look  on  than  to 
dance. 

We  were  invited  for  ten  o'clock,  but  when  we 
arrived  at  eleven  the  entertainment  was  only  just 
getting  into  full  swing.  We  had  missed  the  open- 
ing Rigodon,  a  dance  without  which  no  Filipino 
baile  could  get  under  weigh  at  all,  but  the  second 
half  of  the  programme  began  with  one,  and  I  was 
very  much  interested  to  see  it. 

Everyone  who  wanted  to  dance  the  Rigodon, 
and  there  were  only  about  three  people  who  did 
not,  sat  round  the  room  in  an  immense  square,  as 
for  a  cotillon,  and  the  band  struck  up  a  very  jolly 
old  Spanish  tune,  to  which  the  sides  facing  each 
other  went  through  a  few  simple  figures  at  a  very 
slow  walk.  When  they  had  done,  they  sat  down, 
and  the  other  two  sides  took  their  turn;  and  that, 
to  different  tunes,  was  the  whole  dance,  which  went 
on  for  an  incredible  length  of  time.  The  figures 
were  a  mixture  of  lancers  and  quadrilles,  but  the 
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dancers  never  went  out  of  a  dignified  strut,  and 
though  the  first  tune  was  followed  by  the  inevitable 
Sousa  marches  and  "Hiawatha,"  however  lively  the 
music  became,  the  dancers  continued  to  stroll  and 
bow  and  shuffle  about  at  the  same  slow  pace.  I  am 
told  that  one  becomes  very  fond  of  the  Rigodon, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  intolerably  dull  and  listless  as 
a  dance,  though  as  a  spectacle  it  was  vastly  enter- 
taining, and  gave  one  a  chance  of  really  seeing  the 
people,  and  they  were  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
turning  out  after  dinner  to  look  at. 

The  men  wore  white  suits,  most  of  them  but- 
toned-up  white  coats  of  the  every-day  sort.  There 
were  three  Englishmen  in  evening  dress,  one  or  two 
in  white  mess  jackets,  and  several  advanced  young 
Filipinos  in  grey  tweeds.  The  American  women 
wore  every  sort  of  outfit,  from  the  missionaries  and 
schoolma'ams  in  blouses  and  boots  to  the  more 
exalted  personages  in  evening  dress;  while  the  Fili- 
pinas,  Mestizas,  and  most  of  the  Spaniards  had  on 
the  native  muslin  camisa,  some  of  them  exquisitely 
embroidered  and  hand-painted,  and  always  worn 
with  European  skirts  of  appalling  colours  and  cut. 
One  little  brown  woman  had  on  a  long  train  of 
scarlet  plush,  with  huge  white  lace  butterflies  fixed 
across  and  down  the  front,  which  made  one  burst 
into  perspiration  merely  to  look  at;  and  another 
was  in  emerald  green  velvet,  with  straggling  bands 
of  gold  braid  meandering  over  it  in  such  a  queer 
way  that  I  could  not  resist  walking  round  her  to 
see  if  any  point  of  view  would  make  the  lines  come 
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out  as  a  pattern,  but  they  refused  to  go  by  any  rule 
of  any  art  —  even  the  "newest." 

As  to  the  waltzes,  which  formed  the  chief  part  of 
the  programme,  they  were  very  amusing  too,  for 
the  variety  of  styles  was  infinite,  though  the  uni- 
versal pace  was  so  slow.  The  Spaniards  and  Mes- 
tizos dance  very  well,  and  by  that,  of  course,  I  mean 
Filipinos  in  general,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them,  and  to  say  where  one  race 
begins  and  the  other  leaves  off.  They  are  slow  and 
graceful.  The  Americans  are  equally  slow,  but  not 
very  graceful,  for  they  walk  instead  of  dance,  hold- 
ing each  other  in  such  a  peculiar  way,  sideways 
and  very  close,  the  man  leaning  very  far  back,  with 
his  partner  falling  towards  him,  and  the  hands  that 
are  clasped  held  very  high,  and  swinging  up  and 
down. 

At  twelve  o'clock  everyone  began  to  cheer  and 
shake  hands  as  the  New  Year  came  in;  while  the 
band  played  the  American  National  Anthem,  which 
is  a  most  magnificent  air,  and  then  the  Spanish 
Anthem,  and  then  a  few  bars  of  "God  Save  the 
King,"  which  did  for  us  and  the  Germans  equally 
well,  and  which  we  all  thought  a  very  nice  little 
compliment.  Filipino  waiters  came  in,  carrying 
trays  covered  with  tall  glasses  full  of  some  sort  of 
champagne  cup,  and  everyone  drank  healths,  shook 
hands,  and  wished  their  friends  a  Happy  New  Year. 
We  stayed  on  a  little  longer,  and  I  danced  a  two- 
step  with  a  very  nice  American,  which  was  the 
best  dance  I  had  the  whole  evening,  for  it  is  one 
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in  which  they  excel,  though  they  perform  it  quite 
differently  to  what  we  are  told  at  home  is  "the 
real  American  way  to  dance  it,"  as  they  do  not 
plunge  down  the  room  in  straight  lines  in  the  Eng- 
lish fashion,  but  turn  round  more  and  make  more  of 
a  waltz  of  it. 

Suddenly,  during  an  interval  between  dances  in 
the  middle  of  the  programme,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  a  Mestizo,  sat  down  at  the  piano  and 
played  an  accompaniment  to  which  a  young  Eura- 
sian, in  a  painfully  blue  satin  dress,  and  with  her 
face  a  ghastly  grey-white  with  thick  powder,  sang 
a  truly  terrible  song.  She  screamed  in  an  awful 
manner,  and  I  wondered  that  policemen  did  not 
rush  up  from  the  streets  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
but  she  was  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  faced  the 
audience  with  the  aplomb  and  self-confidence  of  a 
prima  donna.  I  never  heard  such  "singing"  in  my 
life  —  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  so  bad  that 
you  feel  all  hot  and  ashamed,  and  sorry,  and  don't 
want  to  catch  the  eye  of  any  relation  of  the  per- 
former. This  happened  not  once,  but  several  times, 
and  is,  I  am  told,  a  custom  in  Filipino  bailes. 

When  we  left  at  about  half-past  one,  the  ball 
was  in  full  swing,  and  I  afterwards  heard  that  it 
wen  on  till  half-past  four  or  five.  Indefatigable 
people!  I  don't  know  how  they  can  keep  it  up  so, 
for,  of  course,  the  heat  was  very  great  —  a  tempera- 
ture in  which  no  one  would  dream  of  dancing  at 
home,  and  not  a  breath  of  cool  air  anywhere,  but 
I  suppose  they  become  accustomed  to  it. 
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One  thing  I  have  mentioned  may  strike  you  as 
odd,  and  that  is  the  mixture  of  races  and  Eurasians, 
but  there  is  socially  no  marked  colour-distinction 
here  as  in  every  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
this,  I  imagine,  is  because  the  natives  of  the  civ- 
ilised parts  of  the  Philippines  have  been  Christians 
for  centuries,  and  intermarried  with  a  Christian 
race.  The  fusion  is  not,  however,  really  very  com- 
plete, as  one  can  see  from  a  glance  at  any  gath- 
erings, where  the  people  of  various  shades  of  white 
and  brown  keep  very  much  together.  Some  of  the 
Eurasian  women  are  quite  pretty,  but  they  spoil 
their  little  round  faces  with  thick  layers  of  powder 
over  their  nice  brown  skins,  and  use  perfumes  that 
nearly  knock  one  down.  The  white  men  are  friendly 
with  many  of  the  Mestizos,  and  dance  with  their 
pretty  daughters,  and  are  even  occasionally  foolish 
enough  to  marry  the  latter;  but  white  women  keep 
quite  apart  from  the  coloured  folk,  and  it  would 
be  an  unheard-of  thing  to  dance  with  one;  while  as 
to  marrying  a  Filipino,  no  woman  one  could  speak 
to  would  ever  dream  of  such  a  horrible  fate.  That 
is  where  the  real  impassable  gulf  is  fixed.  The 
Americans  profess  not  to  recognise  any  distinction, 
however,  for,  as  I  explained  before,  they  announce 
that  they  consider  the  Filipino  of  any  class  as  their 
social  and  every  other  equal,  and  have  the  expres- 
sion "little  brown  brother"  (invented  by  Mr.  Taft), 
which  is  supposed  to  convey  and  establish  this  gen- 
erous sentiment.  The  sentiment,  apart  from  any 
political  utility  it  may  possess,  is  a  noble  one,  but 
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it  does  more  credit  to  the  heart  of  the  Americans 
than  to  their  wisdom. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  recognise  the  Filipinos  as 
equals,  but  treated  them  with  every  courtesy,  accord- 
ing to  their  degree,  and  I  believe  that,  whatever 
the  political  situation  may  have  been  in  those  days, 
society  went  peaceably  enough,  for  every  man  knew 
his  place  and  kept  it;  a  system  admirably  suited  to 
an  Oriental  people.  Now,  however,  the  regime  is 
quite  different,  and  the  sudden  glare  of  ultra-equal- 
ising views  is  what  the  Filipinos  can  neither  under- 
stand nor  profit  by. 

New  Year's  Day  being  a  holiday,  we  thought  we 
would  treat  ourselves  to  a  drive.  So  we  sent  one 
of  the  boys  out  for  a  carromata,  which  is  a  sort  of 
tiny  gig,  with  the  driver  sitting  on  a  small  seat  in 
front  of  his  fare,  in  fact  almost  on  one's  lap.  Rain 
had  been  falling  pretty  well  all  day,  and  the  carro- 
mata, when  it  arrived,  was  covered  with  mud,  and 
looked  such  a  disreputable  turn-out  that  we  burst 
out  laughing  when  we  saw  it.  However,  there  was 
no  other  to  be  had,  and  after  all  it  was  a  very  good 
specimen,  so  we  climbed  in  over  the  wheel,  and  the 
driver,  a  boy  of  about  twelve,  gave  the  pony  a  chuck 
and  a  whack,  and  it  turned  round  in  the  direction 
of  the  Plaza,  and  we  stuck.  Then  the  driver  got 
down,  and  when  he  was  out  of  the  way  and  the 
pony  became  visible,  we  saw  that  we  weighed  the 
cart  down  so  much  at  the  back  that  as  the  little 
animal  turned  round  he  got  his  neck  wedged  under 
the  shaft  and  was  held  in  a  rigid  yoke.  The  youth- 
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ful  cocker o  shoved  him  down  somehow,  evidently 
both  of  them  quite  accustomed  to  the  trouble,  and, 
once  righted,  the  little  beast  tore  along,  and  we  had 
a  delightful  drive  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  enjoy- 
ing the  air,  which  was  so  fresh  after  the  rain. 

We  did  not  go  far  out  of  the  town,  as  the  sky 
was  rather  threatening,  but  kept  more  or  less  to 
the  ever-amusing  suburbs  of  native  huts,  which 
literally  swarm  with  human  beings,  to  every  one  of 
whom  there  is  apparently  an  allowance  of  about 
six  babies  of  under  one  year  old,  and  on  the  roofs 
are  cocks  and  hens  clinging  to  the  steep  thatch; 
while  under  the  hut  lives  the  family  carabao  (a  big 
grey  water-buffalo)  in  his  mudhole,  along  with  stray 
dogs  and  wild  pigs  which  eat  up  the  refuse. 

The  number  of  children,  very  young  children,  is 
something  astounding,  but,  according  to  statistics, 
I  learn  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children  born  in 
the  Philippines  die  under  one  year  old,  so  that  must 
help  to  keep  the  numbers  of  grown-up  people  down 
a  bit.  They  are  miserable  little  languid  scraps, 
thin  and  solemn,  but  so  supremely  fortunate  as  to 
wear  no  clothes  whatever,  till  they  are  about  six, 
when  a  short  muslin  jacket  is  put  on,  which  is  more 
for  adornment  than  anything  else.  The  tiny  ones 
ride  astride  the  mother's  hip,  with  little  thin  legs 
dangling,  and  round  black  head  wobbling  about, 
looking  so  uncomfortable,  poor  little  souls.  They 
are  fed  on  rice,  which  they  eat  till  their  little  bodies 
swell  up  to  a  certain  tightness,  when  the  food  is 
taken  away,  and  they  are  not  allowed  more  till  they 
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have  "gone  down"  again.  This  process  results  in  a 
permanent  "rice-tummy,"  which  makes  the  babies 
look  like  air-balloons  set  on  drumsticks;  but,  some- 
how, they  lose  that  as  they  get  older,  and  if  they 
live,  are  generally  very  slender  and  well  made. 

There  is  a  great  fuss  made  now  about  this  waste 
of  infant  life,  much  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
horrible  and  inhuman  practices  and  superstitions 
attending  the  birth  of  a  Filipino  child ;  but  I  imagine, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  children  themselves, 
that  the  whole  question  is  merely  an  example  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  for  of  so  many  children 
born  in  such  a  delicate  race  there  must  be  numbers 
who  are  unable  and  unfit  to  live.  They  are  not  a 
hardy  people,  these  Filipinos,  and  the  heat,  fevers, 
and  plagues  of  the  country  affect  them  even  more 
than  they  do  the  white  races,  oddly  enough.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  wild  parts  the  natives  are  stronger, 
and  sometimes  live  to  a  great  age;  but  there  the 
life  is  simpler;  the  cross-breeding  less  frequent;  in 
the  absence  of  civilisation  of  any  kind  the  great 
Darwinian  law  operates  even  more  rigorously;  and 
the  young  who  are  sickly  stand  no  chance  at  all  of 
growing  up  and  transmitting  their  weakness.  The 
skin  of  these  people  is  not  a  healthy  skin,  not  a 
warm  brown,  but  of  a  greeny -yellowy  brown;  their 
fingers  are  delicate  and  weak,  and  their  eyes  not 
clear  or  bright,  but  like  little  bits  of  dull  plum- 
brown  jelly. 
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TARIFFS  —  INSECTS 

I CAN  hardly  write  calmly,  as  I  am  barely  sane 
upon  the  subject  I  wish  to  tell  you  about,  which 
is  the  Customs.  I  told  you  about  the  opening 
of  our  cases,  and  how  we  took  them  out  of  bond,  as 
they  were  valued  at  £30?  Well,  a  day  or  two  ago 
the  bill  came  in,  and  when  we  saw  it  we  nearly 
fainted  away,  for  the  amount  of  duty  came  to  698 
pesos  —  £70. 

Of  course  we  thought  some  mistake  had  been 

made,  so  C  went  off  to  the  Customs  officer  and 

asked  him  what  it  meant.  All  the  consolation  he 
got  was  that  they  were  very  sorry  for  us,  but  the 
appraiser  had  made  a  mistake,  and  classed  some  of 
our  things  under  Class  B  instead  of  Class  A. 

So  C  said  he  could  not  afford  this  sum,  which 

was  far  more  than  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the 
cases  were  worth  if  they  had  been  new.  Of  course 
it  was  impossible  to  send  them  back  to  Hong  Kong, 
as  we  had  taken  them  out  of  bond ;  but  after  a  lot  of 
talk,  the  officer  said  we  could  "abandon  the  goods" 
if  we  liked,  which  means  refuse  to  pay  the  duty, 
when  the  things  would  be  seized  by  the  Customs 
and  sold  by  auction  to  pay  the  Government;  but  we 
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should  be  unable,  by  law,  to  buy  them  in  ourselves. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative  open  to  us, 

and  C  came  back  and  asked  me  what  I  thought 

of  it,  and  asked  the  other  Englishmen  their  opinion. 
They  were  full  of  sympathy  and  very  kind,  and  at 
last  one  of  them  hit  upon  an  excellent  idea,  which 
was  to  attend  the  sale  and  buy  our  things  in  for  us 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  This,  then,  was  arranged, 
but  — "Oh  no!"  said  the  Customs,  "you  won't  gain 
anything  by  that,  because  if  goods,  when  put  up  for 
sale,  do  not  fetch  the  price  at  which  the  Custom 
House  has  valued  them,  they  are  publicly  burned." 

So  that  is  the  end  of  our  story.  We  have  paid 
more  than  their  value  for  our  wedding-presents, 
which  seems  to  me  the  meanest  and  cruellest  impo- 
sition I  ever  heard  of.  But  I  won't  say  any  more, 
for  the  subject  can  only  be  as  painful  to  you  as  it  is 
to  us.  We  must  just  grin  and  bear  it,  I  suppose, 
but  good-bye  to  a  pony  and  trap  for  a  longer  time 
than  ever,  and  good-bye  to  any  little  jaunts  in  the 
hot  season. 

I  must  try  instead  to  be  more  pleasant,  and  the 
only  thing  I  can  think  of  is  a  little  lizard  I  have 
been  looking  at  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  while  my 
thoughts  roamed  gloomily  over  each  one  of  those 
seventy  good  golden  sovereigns  that  have  gone  to 
help  to  teach  the  Filipino  that  he  is  my  equal.  A 
worthy  cause,  no  doubt,  but  one  that  does  not  appeal 
to  me  —  at  any  rate  to  the  extent  of  698  pesos. 

This  little  lizard,  which  lives  in  the  cornice  above 
my  writing-desk,  has  just  come  down  on  to  the 
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window  beside  me  and  nipped  up  a  fly  in  the  smart- 
est manner.  This  is  his  hunting-ground,  for  the 
windows  in  the  house  only  have  sliding  shutters, 
such  as  I  described  to  you,  like  all  the  houses  here. 
Glass  windows  are  almost  unknown,  but  this  house 
happens  to  have  them  along  the  south-west  front, 
where  some  former  occupant  has  put  in  doors  on  to 
the  balcony,  with  glass  in  the  upper  panels,  because 
in  the  rainy  season  the  monsoon  drives  in  on  this 
side. 

In  all  the  houses  here  these  little  grey  lizards 
abound,  living  in  the  cornices  and  corners  of  the 
ceilings,  and  feeding  on  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  any 
little  toothsome  creatures  they  can  pick  up.  They 
must  have  plenty  of  supplies  and  wide  variety,  for 
one  seems  to  come  across  some  new  sort  of  insect 
every  hour  of  the  day  —  and  night.  No  fleas,  how- 
ever, I  don't  mean  that,  for  Filipinos  are  clean  and 
fleas  are  rare;  but  all  sorts  of  queer  insects  crawl 
and  fly  and  sit  about,  all  of  which  I  suppose  the 
lizards  enjoy;  and  I  imagine  they,  in  their  turn, 
are  having  a  good  meal  off  some  other  still  tinier 
creature. 

The  ceilings  are  made  of  bulges  of  canvas  or 
matting  painted  white,  pale  blue,  or  green;  or,  in 
some  of  the  old  houses,  with  patterns,  as  in  Italy. 
In  one  house  in  Jaro,  a  big  building  with  long, 
wide-open  window-spaces,  there  is  a  ceiling  that 
is  covered  with  some  sort  of  shiny  oilcloth  stuff, 
drawn  up  by  buttons  at  intervals,  so  that  it  looks 
like  the  seat  of  some  giant  padded  leather  chair  — 
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a  most  fearful  looking  contrivance,  but,  no  doubt,  a 
source  of  much  pride  to  the  Filipino  who  owns  it. 
There  is  a  wide  space  above  these  ceilings,  for  the 
corrugated  iron  roofs  are  very  deep,  and  here  live 
rats,  mice,  cats,  cockroaches,  snakes,  all  sorts  of 
beasts,  which  come  down  into  the  house  for  plunder. 
The  nicest  are  these  dear,  clean,  bright-eyed  little 
lizards,  which  make  a  funny  and  very  pretty  note, 
a  sort  of  clear,  musical  chuck-chuck.  Sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  one  of  these  lizards  is  found  with  a 
forked  tail,  and  this  the  natives  look  upon  as  an 
emblem  of  the  most  extraordinary  luck,  and  they 
do  all  they  can  to  catch  the  lizard  and  try  to  take 
off  this  forked  tail,  which  they  dry  and  wear  for 
anting-anting.  Any  kind  of  luck,  or  lucky  emblem, 
is  anting-anting,  and  the  mystical  emblems,  observ- 
ances, and  relics  of  Roman  Catholicism,  which 
appeal  to  the  Filipinos  with  irresistible  force,  have 
but  added  to  their  original  stock  of  superstitions. 

In  some  of  the  houses  there  is  a  very  anting- 
anting  lizard,  of  a  large  size,  which  makes  a  loud, 
clear  double  note  like  a  cuckoo,  that  can  be  heard 
a  long  way  off.  I  have  never  seen  a  "Philippine 
cuckoo,"  as  they  are  called,  but  have  often  heard 
them,  and  the  houses  that  have  this  anting-anting 
are  well  known.  There  is  one  in  the  old  belfry  at 
Jaro,  another  in  a  house  the  other  side  of  the  Plaza 
there,  and  one  in  a  certain  bamboo  clump  on  the 
road  to  Molo,  and  so  on,  all  over  the  place. 

A  very  general  belief  prevails  that  in  the  roof  of 
each  house  there  lives  a  big  snake,  which  has  a 
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terrific  meal  of  rats  every  now  and  then,  and  sleeps 
the  rest  of  his  time,  coming  down  very  rarely  for 
water.  I  can  quite  credit  this  story,  for  the  space 
between  the  roofs  must  be  the  very  place  for  a  snake, 
and  many  people  tell  me  they  have  seen  these  crea- 
tures, but  I  don't  suppose  they  are  really  in  all  the 
houses.  Curiously  enough,  I  thought  there  was  a 
snake  overhead  before  I  had  ever  been  told  about 
such  a  thing,  for  one  day,  when  I  was  sitting  in  the 
sola,  I  heard  a  most  extraordinary  noise  in  the  roof 
overhead  —  a  sort  of  heavy,  dragging  sound,  and 
then  a  thump,  and  then  the  dragging  sound  again 
—  and,  somehow,  the  thought  of  a  snake  instantly 
came  into  my  mind.  When  I  spoke  about  it  to  some 
friends,  half  jokingly,  they  replied  quite  seriously  that 
it  probably  was  a  snake  I  had  heard,  and  then  told 
me  how  they  live  in  the  roofs. 

Talking  of  noises,  one  of  the  most  curious  sounds 
here  is  made  by  the  crickets,  the  cicadas,  which  shrill 
night  and  day,  ceaselessly  and  forever.  The  ear 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  aggregate  sound  of  their 
high,  thin  note,  though  I,  for  one,  never  get  to  like 
it,  and  sometimes  it  gets  horribly  on  my  nerves,  so 
that  I  feel  I  must  go  anywhere  to  get  away  from  it. 
At  first  when  I  heard  it  I  was  always  having  a 
curious  impression  of  being  in  a  Swiss  field  in  the 
summer;  but  now  that  has  worn  off,  and  I  think  if 
I  ever  go  into  the  Swiss  fields  again  I  shall  think 
of  nothing  but  Iloilo.  When  one  of  these  cicadas 
gets  very  near  the  house,  it  drives  you  nearly  mad, 
and  when,  as  happened  a  few  evenings  ago,  one  is 
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actually  in  the  house,  everything  must  be  searched 
for  the  beast  before  anyone  can  expect  sanity  or 
sleep.  This  one  that  got  in,  stowed  itself  away  in 
the  writing-table,  and  we  had  an  awful  time,  stand- 
ing almost  on  our  heads  and  streaming  from  every 
pore,  before  we  found  it  in  a  tiny  corner  where 
one  of  the  drawers  does  not  run  quite  into  place. 
When  we  fished  the  cicada  out  at  last,  or  rather  when 
one  of  the  servants  came  in  and  took  up  the  hunt 
for  us  and  caught  it,  we  found  the  disturber  of  our 
peace  to  be  an  ugly  little  browny-black  creature, 
with  a  narrow  waist,  and  the  silly  thing  refused 
to  give  a  single  chirrup  to  show  us  how  it  was 
done. 

Talking  of  insects,  one  of  the  things  we  are  most 
fortunate  about  in  this  house  is  that  we  have  very 
few  of  the  black  or  red  ants,  which  are  a  fearful 
plague  in  these  islands,  so  much  so  that  one  has 
to  stand  the  furniture  with  its  feet  in  small  en- 
amel bowls  filled  with  water  or  paraffine  to  prevent 
the  ants  crawling  up,  for  they  eat  everything;  and 
besides  that,  they  look  particularly  nasty  when  dead 
in  jam  or  butter,  or  floating  in  tea  or  coffee.  Some 
of  these  ants  are  a  good  size,  but  the  common  sort 
are  very  small,  and  many  of  the  most  destructive  are 
simply  red  specks  that  run  like  lightning.  They 
are  terrible  destroyers,  and  I  can't  think  why  ant- 
eaters  don't  start  living  in  the  roof  menageries, 
for  they  would  get  on  splendidly  if  they  did  not  die 
of  over-eating.  However,  the  ants  do  scavenge  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  the  way  a  busy  little  mob  can 
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carry  off  a  huge  dead  cockroach  is  a  lesson  in 
natural  history. 

The  cockroaches,  by-the-bye,  are  the  size  of  mice. 
They  are  the  most  evil  brutes  I  ever  saw,  besides 
being  a  constant  source  of  terror  and  worry.  You 
will  hardly  believe  this,  for  you  know  that  I  never 
mind  touching  any  animal  —  mice,  worms,  toads, 
slugs,  earwigs  —  and  how  I  have  so  often  been 
laughed  at,  and  even  sniffed  at,  as  rather  an  unpleas- 
ant young  person,  because  I  have  no  repugnance 
to  taking  them  up  in  my  bare  hand,  for,  after  all, 
they  are  only  poor  animals,  and  infinitely  nicer  to 
touch  than  many  perfectly  respectable  human  be- 
ings. Do  you  remember  those  people  at  Karnak 
who  screamed  when  I  brought  them  that  lovely  little 
toad  with  a  speckled  stomach?  And  the  good  folk 
at  home  who  shudder  if  you  pick  up  a  poor  slug 
out  of  a  dusty  road?  Well,  when  it  comes  to  these 
cockroaches,  I  confess  that  I  have  a  genuine  horror 
of  the  great  red,  evil-smelling  brutes,  with  their  hor- 
rible bulgy  eyes  and  their  long  moving  red  antennae. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  it  is  about  them  —  but  I  am 
not  alone  in  this,  for  everyone  has  a  horror  of  them. 
They  breed  in  the  cesspits,  and  prefer  manure  to  any 
other  diet,  but  will  gladly  supplement  their  menu 
with  any  form  of  food,  as  well  as  leather,  paper, 
books,  or  clothes.  The  houses,  the  shops,  and 
the  steamers  are  full  of  them,  and  in  the  even- 
ings they  come  out  of  their  holes  and  run  about. 
Ugh!  they  make  one  shudder.  And  every  now  and 
then  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  fly  about  or 
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into  the  lighted  rooms,  and  I  have  even  seen  men 
who  have  been  here  for  years  turn  quite  sick  when 
a  cockroach  lights  on  them,  and  as  for  the  aver- 
age woman,  she  screams  outright,  and  many  white 
women  faint. 

These  horrible  brutes  are  the  curse  of  housekeep- 
ing, necessitating  everything  being  kept  in  glass 
jars  or  tins,  and  cupboards  and  drawers  being  over- 
hauled and  searched  every  week  or  so.  I  must  say, 
though,  that  we  have  not  had  so  much  trouble  with 
them  as  most  people,  and  so  far  I  have  never  had 
one  amongst  the  linen  or  clothes,  and  I  believe  this 
is  because  I  hang  cakes  of  naphthaline  in  the  rooms, 
and  put  balls  of  it  in  all  boxes,  drawers,  and  cup- 
boards, and  they  don't  seem  to  like  naphthaline, 
though  they  would  come  a  thousand  miles  to  eat 
ordinary  insect  powder,  which  is,  apparently,  just 
the  very  thing  on  which  to  bring  up  a  nice  little 
family  of  forty  or  fifty  young  cockroaches. 

There  are  some  pleasing  spiders  too,  one  of  which 
I  saw  the  other  day,  with  a  body  nearly  the  size  of 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  sitting  in  a  huge,  tough  web 
like  a  hammock,  and  looking  exactly  like  those  in 
Dore's  picture  of  the  Guest  Chamber  in  the  Castle 
Inn,  in  Croque  Mitaine. 

I  said  there  were  very  few  fleas,  but  the  mosqui- 
toes make  up  for  any  biting  that  has  to  be  done. 
I  am  beginning  to  get  more  accustomed  to  their 
venom  now,  but  at  first  I  was  quite  ill  and  feverish 
from  it,  and  many  people  suffer  so  that  it  amounts 
to  an  illness,  and  white  men  frequently  have  to  be 
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invalided  home  for  nothing  but  mosquitoes.  Noth- 
ing I  have  ever  seen  in  any  place  round  the  Medi- 
terranean approaches  the  Philippine  mosquito  for 
venom  or  ferocity,  and  here,  too,  their  efforts  are 
not  confined  to  the  night- season  when  lucky  mortals 
are  stowed  under  nets  with  no  rents  in  them,  but 
they  bite  relentlessly  all  day  as  well. 
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A  FILIPINO  THEATRE 

WE  went  a  night  or  two  ago  to  a  performance 
at  the  theatre  —  a  Filipino  performance 
in  a  Filipino  theatre.  I  daresay  it  sounds 
strange  to  you  to  hear  of  a  theatre  in  Iloilo,  but 
you  see  this  is  really  a  very  large  town,  and  then 
all  the  people  are  musical,  and  they  have  plenty 
of  time  to  rehearse.  They  get  together  little  dra- 
matic clubs,  the  chief  one  of  which  is  not  far  from 
here,  "as  the  crow  flies,"  though  I  think  he  would 
be  a  very  keen  crow  for  theatricals  if  he  flew  there 
as  straight  as  he  could.  We  heard  this  performance, 
an  operetta,  being  rehearsed  night  and  day  before 
the  performers  considered  it  ready  for  the  theatre. 
The  rehearsals  that  went  on  until  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  were  those  we  cared  least  about; 
but  we  were  really  interested  to  hear  them  going 
on  all  day  as  well,  for  no  one  in  the  Dramatic  Club 
apparently  had  any  other  occupation  in  life.  At 
least,  this  seemed  to  me  strange  till  I  had  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  Filipino  character. 

To  get  to  this  show,  we  set  off  after  dinner,  driv- 
ing in  a  hired  quilez  with  a  disturbing  cockroach 
somewhere  about  it,  and  soon  came  to  a  squash 
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of  all  sorts  of  carriages  and  carts  in  one  of  the 
broader  streets  of  the  town  —  and  a  squash  of  vehi- 
cles driven  by  Filipinos  is  something  no  human  mind 
can  imagine  without  experience.  We  escaped  alive 
and  went  in  at  a  big  gateway  into  a  courtyard, 
passing  several  stalls  lighted  with  flaring  naphtha, 
where  native  women  sat  behind  flat  rush  trays  con- 
taining cakes  and  sweetmeats,  tumblers  of  coloured 
drinks,  and  ordinary  ginger-beer  and  lemonade  bot- 
tles. This,  though  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time, 
was  the  buffet. 

Inside  the  courtyard  another  high  gate,  decorated 
at  the  sides  with  palms  and  paper  roses,  and  very 
dimly  lighted,  led  to  the  door  of  the  theatre,  a  big, 
crazy -looking  building,  and  here  stood  two  inconceiv- 
ably stupid  and  self-satisfied  natives  bullying  every- 
one, and  making  a  hopeless  and  baffling  muddle  of 
the  tickets.  Why  they  did  this  I  can't  think,  as 
everyone  passed  into  the  place  alike,  whatever  their 
ticket  was,  and  scrambled  up  a  broad  wooden  stair- 
case, very  steep  and  rickety,  or  else  went  about  the 
ground-floor,  every  man  looking  for  his  own  seat, 
and  getting  turned  out  of  it  by  the  next  comer. 

The  "boxes"  were  little  pens  railed  off,  contain- 
ing six  chairs  with  no  room  for  your  knees,  and  in 
and  out  of  these  up  and  down  the  precipitous  stair- 
case jostled  a  crowd  of  Filipinos,  Mestizos,  China- 
men, and  Spaniards,  with  little  dark  women  in  gaudy 
camisas  wearing  flowers  in  their  hair  and  diamond 
brooches. 

I  was  so  amused  by  these  proceedings  that  I 
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really  felt  as  if  it  did  not  matter  whether  that  was 
all  we  saw,  but,  nevertheless,  we  toiled  up  the  stair- 
case at  the  promptings  of  an  obliging  Filipino  with 
one  eye,  very  soon  found  our  box,  and  settled  down 
to  wait  for  the  friends  who  were  to  join  us. 

In  about  two  minutes,  however,  we  were  engaged 
in  an  endless  discussion  with  a  little  mob  of  "brown 
brothers,"  who  declared  quite  politely  that  we  had 
no  right  there,  as  the  box  was  theirs.  So  we  moved 
off  and  tried  the  ground-floor  again;  found  another 
box  with  our  number  on  it,  empty;  sat  down  again, 
put  fans  and  programmes  on  the  opposite  chairs,  and 
began  to  look  about. 

But  we  were  shifted  again,  so  this  time  we  tackled 
a  native  selling  programmes,  and  asked  him  where 
our  box  was,  and  why  the  little  pens  all  seemed  to 
have  the  same  number;  and  he,  in  very  broken 
Spanish,  at  last  made  us  understand  that  the  numbers 
were  repeated  six  times,  once  on  each  side  upstairs 
and  down.  This  was  a  wonderful  effort  of  lucidity 
for  a  Filipino,  and  really  helped  us  a  good  deal. 
So  we  toiled  upstairs  again,  feeling  sure  that  we 
knew  all  about  the  theatre  now,  and  determined 
on  a  shot  at  the  sides.  On  the  way  there  we  were 
delighted  to  see  that  the  people  who  had  turned 
us  out  of  our  first  box  were  being  ousted  in  their 
turn,  but  by  this  time  we  had  begun  to  giggle,  and 
were  too  helpless  with  heat  and  laughter  to  take 
much  notice  of  anything.  At  last  we  got  into  a 
box  from  which  we  were  never  evicted  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  though  some  people  did  come 
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along  with  a  programme-seller  to  back  their  claim, 
but  we  showed  fight,  and  they  went  away  again. 

The  theatre,  a  long,  wooden  building,  appeared 
even  more  ramshackle  from  the  inside  than  it  had 
from  the  outside,  and  infinitely  more  dangerous, 
for  the  electric  light  was  supplemented  by  Japanese 
paper  lanterns,  which  looked  the  last  word  in  incen- 
diarism; and,  when  one  considered  the  packed  mass 
of  faces  all  round,  it  was  wiser  not  to  let  the  imag- 
ination dwell  on  that  steep  wooden  stairway,  which 
was  all  there  was  between  us  and  the  next  world. 

The  floor  of  the  building  was  arranged  with  rows 
of  chairs  facing  squarely,  by  way  of  stalls,  sur- 
rounded by  a  row  of  the  boxes  I  have  described, 
where  the  chairs  went  sideways.  Above  jutted  out 
a  broad  balcony  with  a  similar  row  of  boxes,  and 
above  that  again,  jammed  under  the  ceiling,  was 
a  dense  crowd  of  poor  people,  standing  on  what 
was  really  only  a  ledge  with  an  iron  rail;  and  they 
looked  positively  more  like  huge  black  and  white 
flies  clinging  to  the  ceiling  than  anything  else. 

Everything  looked  as  if  it  must  fall  down  or 
break  up,  but  no  one  seemed  to  be  worrying  about 
their  doom,  in  fact  all  the  faces  were  remarkably 
pleasant  and  jolly. 

The  stage  was  a  fairly  large  one,  with  a  row  of 
electric  footlights,  which  waxed  and  waned  and 
waxed  again  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  needs  of  the  performance.  In  front 
of  the  stage,  on  the  floor-level,  was  an  orchestra 
of  natives  who  really  played  very  well  indeed,  and 
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they  and  all  the  men  in  the  audience  were  in  white, 
which  looks  very  quaint  until  one's  eye  is  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

The  piece  performed  was  an  operetta  called  "La 
Indiana,"  a  rather  confused  story  about  some  old 
Mestizo  with  a  white  beard,  whose  son  had  secretly 
married  an  Indian,  which  is  the  word  the  Span- 
iards use  for  the  Filipinos,  and  is  employed  by  the 
Filipinos  themselves  as  well,  when  talking  Spanish. 
Well,  the  old  father  informed  his  son,  an  appalling, 
gawky  young  Mestizo  in  a  black  morning  coat, 
pepper  and  salt  tweed  trousers,  and  a  very  bright 
blue  tie,  that  he  must  marry  a  white  (Mestizo)  girl 
of  his,  the  father's  choosing.  On  hearing  which, 
the  hero  sang  a  song  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
abandon  the  Indiana,  and  had  a  long  duet  with  that 
personage  to  explain  that  they  would  just  say  noth- 
ing at  all  about  being  married.  Then  all  the  chorus 
came  in  again,  the  old  father  blessed  the  hero  and 
the  "white"  girl,  whereupon  the  Indiana,  a  fright- 
fully ugly  Filipina  with  a  fine  voice,  sang  a  long 
and  frenzied  solo  with  her  hair  down  —  and  then 
the  curtain  fell. 

I  thought  there  must  be  another  act,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  that  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  story.  But  evidently,  to  the  native  imag- 
ination, the  plot  was  complete  and  the  ends  of 
poetic  justice  satisfied.  They  did  not  really  act  and 
sing  as  badly  as  I  had  expected,  though,  when  one 
came  to  think  of  "La  Indiana"  as  a  public  perform- 
ance in  a  theatre,  it  really  verged  on  audacity.  No 
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attempt  at  scenery  or  dress  was  made,  the  whole 
action  taking  place  in  a  bare,  worn,  old  "set"  of  a 
room,  the  usual  stage  room,  unlike  anything  else  on 
earth,  and  the  only  attempt  at  costume  was  the 
substitution  of  very  ugly  old  European  blouses  for 
the  camisa,  which  was  a  fatal  mistake. 

We  left  after  the  first  piece,  though  there  were 
to  be  two  more  of  the  same  sort,  for  it  was  very 
dull  and  depressing.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
Filipinos,  you  see,  for  they  have  not  the  melodious 
voices  of  negroes,  nor  the  faultless  ear  of  Spaniards, 
nor  the  fine  physique  of  Chinese,  nor  the  taste  of 
Japanese  —  they  are  simply  dull,  blunt,  limited 
intelligences,  with  the  ineffable  conceit  of  such  a 
character  all  over  the  world,  and  when  they  break 
out  into  a  display  such  as  "La  Indiana,"  all  these 
deplorable  qualities  show  up  in  the  glare  of  the  white 
light  that  beats  even  upon  an  Iloilo  stage. 

Yesterday  we  went  for  a  delightful  drive  out 
along  the  Jaro  road,  off  which  we  turned  a  little 
way  beyond  the  town,  and  went  down  a  rough, 
sandy  track  to  the  banks  of  a  broad,  half-dried-up 
river,  not  the  Iloilo  River,  but  another  parallel  to 
it,  or  a  branch. 

There  we  got  out  and  walked  down  the  steep  bank 
on  to  the  sandy  bed,  where  we  strolled  about  for 
a  long  time,  watching  strings  of  carabaos  coming  up 
from  being  watered,  each  herd  led  by  a  small  boy, 
riding  on  one  of  the  big  old  grey  cows  with  a  calf 
running  alongside.  They  looked  very  picturesque, 
with  the  shallow  river  all  the  colours  of  the  sunset, 
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and  the  tall  palms  on  the  opposite  bank  standing 
in  black  silhouette  against  an  orange-crimson  sky. 

The  carabaos  are  big  grey  or  reddish-grey  water- 
buffaloes,  with  immense  horns  curving  backwards, 
and  a  long,  narrow,  flat  muzzle.  They  are  used  for 
every  sort  of  purpose,  the  natives  even  riding  and 
driving  the  great  unwieldy  creatures  like  horses, 
and  guiding  them  by  means  of  a  single  string  passed 
through  between  the  nostrils.  If  they  want  the 
carabao  to  go  to  the  right  they  pull  the  string  stead- 
ily, if  to  the  left,  they  give  a  sharp  jerk.  Sometimes 
when  the  master  is  angry  he  will  pull  the  poor  Cora- 
bad's  nose,  so  that  he  tears  the  piece  of  flesh  out 
altogether;  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and 
nothing  distressing  to  a  Filipino.  Another  method 
is  to  tie  a  rope  round  the  carabao's  horns,  and 
it  is  so  tight  that  it  cuts  into  the  flesh,  so  that 
the  carabaos  frequently  go  mad  with  pain  and  "run 
amok."  In  the  days  of  the  rebellion  against  Spain, 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Filipinos  caught  the  hated 
Spanish  friars,  they  ran  a  rope  through  the  priests' 
noses,  tied  their  hands,  and  led  them  about  like  the 
carabaos,  so  that  people  might  spit  upon  the  hated 
tyrants,  and  insult  them  at  their  own  pleasure. 

The  carabaos  are  as  gentle  and  amenable  as  horses 
with  the  natives;  quite  tiny  children  ride  and  bully 
the  huge  beasts,  looking  so  comically  small  on  the 
big  backs,  with  their  tiny  brown  legs  hardly  reach- 
ing to  each  side  of  the  broad  ribs,  and  driving  whole 
herds  with  the  most  perfect  independence  and  self- 
possession.  The  carabaos  are  not  at  all  safe  as  regards 
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white  people,  however,  for  they  can  smell  and  detect 
them  at  an  immense  distance;  and  they  will  occa- 
sionally charge  them  ferociously,  so  that  they  are 
very  dangerous  in  the  open  country.  I  have  heard 
some  horrible  stories  of  carabaos  killing  and  tram- 
pling on  white  men  in  out-of-the-way  places.  They 
don't  gore,  I  suppose  because  their  horns  are  so 
flat,  but  they  trample  to  death,  which  does  just  as 
well. 

These  great  grey,  lumbering  animals  are  very 
picturesque,  and  redeem  many  a  Philippine  scene 
from  utter  dulness  as  they  go  shambling  along, 
drawing  the  native  two-wheeled  cart,  with  its  big 
hood  of  brown  matting  filled  with  bundles  of  eme- 
rald-green sacate  grass.  They  can  shamble  at  an 
amazing  pace,  and  that  is  their  usual  gait;  but  they 
can  gallop,  too,  as  quickly  as  a  horse. 

Besides  the  herds  of  carabaos,  we  saw  several 
natives  down  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  going  out 
to  certain  spots  where  the  shelve  of  the  sand  was 
more  abrupt  for  their  supply  of  water.  These  were 
women,  of  course,  for  women  do  all  the  household 
tasks,  even  the  most  burdensome,  their  lords  being 
busy  standing  about  the  roads  or  Plazas,  or  attend- 
ing a  cock-fight. 

These  women  had  long  bamboo  poles,  with  the 
divisions  knocked  out  and  the  end  closed  up,  which 
they  laid  in  the  running  stream  to  fill  with  water, 
when  they  hoisted  the  long  poles  to  their  shoulders 
and  carried  them  off  like  giants'  lances.  The  slender 
little  figures  looked  quaint  and  pretty  as  they  came 
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up  over  the  yellow,  sandy  shallows  in  their  bright 
red  sarongs  and  white  camisas,  walking  lightly  and 
gracefully,  with  their  thin  brown  feet  well  turned 
out,  the  fading  light  of  the  sky  behind  them,  and  the 
outline  of  dark,  fretted  palms. 

We  walked  through  a  little  palm  grove  back  to 
the  place  where  we  had  left  the  carriage,  driving 
back  along  the  main  road  as  the  stars  were  coming 
out  and  the  flaring  naphtha  lights  appearing  in  the 
little  mat-shed  shops.  There  were  a  great  many 
people  about,  and  swarms  of  little  children  in  flut- 
tering muslin  shirts,  all  enjoying  the  cool  evening 
air,  which  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  tem- 
perature as  an  August  midday  at  home.  A  lot 
of  carriages  and  traps  flew  past,  the  little  ponies 
tearing  like  the  wind,  amongst  them  the  general's 
wife  in  her  victoria,  drawn  by  ordinary  Waler  horses, 
looking  like  prehistoric  monsters  amongst  the  little 
Filipino  ponies;  and  we  met  our  pet  aversion,  three 
young  Mestizo  "mashers,"  driving  at  a  furious  pace 
in  a  spidery  buggy  with  huge  acetylene  lamps,  and 
ringing  a  bicycle  bell. 
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WE  are  in  the  midst  of  a  heat-wave,  which 
means,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that 
the  monsoon  has  dropped  unaccount- 
ably, and  the  heat  is  suffocating  and  appalling. 
Everyone  is  saying  that  such  a  temperature  is  quite 
unusual  at  this  season,  and  some  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  they  never  felt  it  so  hot  here  before ;  but  this 
does  not  surprise  me,  as  I  have  never  yet  come  in 
for  normal  weather  anywhere. 

This  heat  comes  in  the  middle  of  a  drought,  too, 
as  we  have  not  had  rain  for  about  four  weeks  — 
another  phenomenon.  Our  rain-tank  is  empty,  so 
we  now  depend  on  the  supply  of  brackish  water 
from  the  wells,  and  even  that  is  reported  to  be 
limited,  which  is  alarming,  as  one  would  commit 
almost  any  crime  to  get  enough  water  for  a  bath. 
Even  at  times  of  plenty,  however,  one  does  not 
rejoice  in  the  European  style  of  bath,  but  an  ar- 
rangement of  a  tub,  the  acquaintance  of  which  I 
first  made  at  Singapore,  and  I  can't  say  I  was 
much  struck  with  it  when  I  did  see  it. 

The  tub,  of  wood  or  china,  is  placed  in  a  small 
room  with  a  sloping  floor  of  concrete  or  tiles,  and 
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the  bather  stands  on  a  wooden  rack;  first  using 
what  soap  he  sees  fit,  and  then  pouring  water  over 
himself  as  best  he  can  with  a  tin  dipper.  It  is 
an  economical  method  in  countries  where  water  is 
scarce  and  valuable;  but  it  was  a  terrible  disillusion 
to  me,  after  the  grand  ideas  I  had  always  formed, 
when  I  read  how  everyone  in  the  Far  East  has  his 
or  her  own  bathroom.  Don't  you  know  how  jolly 
it  sounds  in  Anglo-Indian  novels,  or  in  descriptions 
of  the  world  beyond  Port  Said?  A  dreadful  disen- 
chantment! 

More  than  ever,  in  this  heat,  do  we  miss  the 
dog-cart  of  our  dreams,  for  we  long  to  get  out  of  the 
town  on  these  hot  evenings.  Something  to  drive 
is  a  bare  necessity  of  life  out  here,  and  even  the 
humblest  school-teachers  and  missionaries  keep  what 
the  Americans  call  a  "rig,"  such  a  queer  word,  which 
is  made  to  signify  anything  from  a  four-in-hand  to 
a  carabao-c&rt.  The  Americans  all  drive  in  a  very 
strange  fashion,  holding  a  rein  in  each  hand,  which 
looks  awkward  at  any  time;  but  it  is  the  most 
comical  in  the  case  of  the  swaggering  negro  who 
drives  the  military  wagons,  holding  in  a  team  about 
as  fiery  as  a  couple  of  old  circus-horses,  with  a  rein 
twisted  round  each  of  his  hands,  body  thrown  back, 
and  the  gestures  of  a  Greek  restraining  an  untamed 
pair  round  a  stadium. 

The  white  man  who  drives  the  Government  ice- 
cart  amuses  me  too,  for  he  is  got  up  in  full  cow-boy 
pageantry  —  huge  boots,  loose  shirt  with  broad 
leather  belt,  immense  sombrero  worn  well  over  one 
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eye,  long  moustaches  standing  out,  and  great  gaunt- 
lets up  to  his  elbows.  All  this  to  hawk  ice  about  a 
dowdy  little  town. 

When  a  soldier  rides  one  of  these  quiet  old  animals, 
he  sits  in  an  enormous  Mexican  saddle,  with  a  very 
high  peak  back  and  front,  and  his  feet,  clad  in  big 
boots  with  huge  spurs,  thrust  into  roomy  leather 
shoe-stirrups.  To  the  casual  observer  these  horse- 
men would  certainly  convey  the  impression  that 
they  were  venturing  great  deeds  in  a  wild  country, 
and  one  can't  be  anything  but  thankful  to  them  for 
throwing  a  little  picturesque  relief  into  the  humdrum 
life  of  the  grey  streets. 

We  have  tried  hiring  carriages,  but  besides  the 
terrible  discomfort  of  all  hired  vehicles,  their  prices 
are  more  uncomfortable  still.  Fancy,  in  a  place 
like  this,  having  to  pay  as  much  for  a  little  carriage 
for  two  hours  in  the  evening  as  one  would  for  a 
brougham  in  London  for  the  day!  Yet  such  is  the 
case,  and  it  is  only  an  indication  of  the  cost  of 
living  here,  which  is  really  alarming;  as  you  may 
imagine  it  must  be  when  I  tell  you  that  all  the 
Americans  I  have  met  complain  bitterly,  declaring 
that  it  is  more  expensive  to  exist  in  the  Philippines 
than  to  "have  a  good  time"  in  New  York  or  San 
Francisco!  The  only  comfort  is  that  we  are  not  in 
Manila,  which  is  a  shade  worse,  I  am  told. 

So,  except  for  an  occasional  carriage  lent  us,  we 
continue  to  walk  about  after  sunset,  but  I  find 
I  can't  get  very  far,  for  though  exercise  may  not 
be  very  tiring  at  the  time  it  is  being  taken,  it 
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makes  you  realise  how  the  climate  is  taking  it  out 
of  you. 

I  call  this  a  garrison  town,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  garrison  is  situated  in  the  island  of 
Guimaras,  at  a  place  called  Camp  Josman,  in  the 
interior.  This  camp,  which  is  about  200  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  possesses  springs  of  good  water,  is 
supposed  to  be  much  healthier  than  Iloilo,  where 
they  only  have  the  Hospital,  Headquarters,  and  the 
Cavalry  Barracks.  It.  seems  a  strange  and  uncom- 
fortable arrangement  in  a  half-pacified  country  — 
the  garrison  half  a  day's  journey  away;  though  the 
real  object  is,  of  course,  to  keep  the  soldiers  out  of 
the  towns. 

The  town  is  well  and  even  elaborately  policed  by 
the  Constabulary,  a  Filipino  corps  of  sturdy  little 
"brown  brothers"  in  dark  blue  linen  suits.  Each 
of  these  defenders  supports  an  immense  revolver 
in  a  leather  case  strapped  to  the  back  of  his  broad 
leather  belt,  and  carries  a  short  truncheon  as  well. 
I  suppose  they  would  fight  all  right,  in  reason,  if 
there  were  a  disturbance,  and  if  the  occasion  were 
not  of  a  patriotic  nature.  But  that  is  not  much 
consolation,  as  the  occasion  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  of  any  character  other  than  patriotic. 

At  the  end  of  this  street  one  comes  on  the 
Plaza,  a  very  wide  square  bordered  by  odds  and 
ends  of  houses,  which  include  the  Police  Court,  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Prison,  and  the  Cathedral,  the  three 
former  buildings  being  large,  ordinary,  two-storied 
houses,  the  latter  a  big,  plain,  grey  stone  front, 
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with  a  belfry  on  each  side,  not  unlike  a  miniature 
of  the  cathedral  at  Las  Palmas,  and,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  in  much  the  same  style. 

The  town  must  have  been  quite  handsome  in 
the  Spanish  days,  but  during  the  Insurrection  the 
Americans  stood  off  and  bombarded  it  from  the 
open  sea,  while  on  shore  the  natives  set  it  on  fire. 
You  see,  when  the  Americans  had  conquered  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Philippines  had  been  handed 
over  to  the  United  States,  the  Spanish  garrisons 
cleared  out,  leaving  the  Filipinos  in  charge  to  wait 
for  their  saviours.  But  the  Filipinos,  beginning  to 
realise  that  they  had  only  sailed  from  Scylla  to 
Charybdis,  fought  tooth  and  nail  to  prevent  the 
American  troops  garrisoning  their  towns.  So  it 
came  about  that  when  the  Americans  had  officially 
conquered  the  Spaniards,  and  fetes  and  rejoicings 
were  in  full  blast  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  trouble  here 
was  really  only  just  beginning,  for  though  they  had 
managed  to  dislodge  an  alien  race  like  the  Spaniards 
with  the  full  help  and  concurrence  of  the  natives  of 
the  country,  it  was  a  very  different  task  to  conquer 
the  disaffected  people  of  the  soil,  even  when  it  was 
being  done  "for  their  own  good. "  When  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  came  to  take  Iloilo,  the  Filipinos  showed 
fight,  and  the  American  Admiral  said  they  must  give 
up  the  place  or  he  would  bombard  it,  allowing  them 
so  many  hours  to  decide  in  —  which  hours,  by-the- 
bye,  were  not  unconnected  with  some  complications 
regarding  the  Christmas  dinners  of  the  sailors,  who 
insisted  on  eating  plum-puddings  they  had  brought 
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with  them,  or  had  had  sent  from  America.  Well, 
the  Filipinos  replied  that  the  Americans  might  come 
ashore  and  fight  if  they  liked,  but  if  the  Admiral 
bombarded  the  town,  they  would  set  it  on  fire,  and 
make  Iloilo  not  worth  the  taking. 

The  end  of  this  exchange  of  courtesies  was  that 
the  Admiral  chose  the  alternative  of  bombardment, 
whereupon  the  Filipinos  promptly  fired  the  town, 
and  Iloilo  was  pretty  well  destroyed,  and  eventu- 
ally taken  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  loss  of 
life  was  one  mule  and  one  old  woman,  neither  of 
whom  probably  cared  two  straws  whom  the  Philip- 
pines belonged  to,  poor  things. 

One  or  two  people  were  wounded,  but  this  was 
only  another  instance  of  the  extraordinarily  small 
amount  of  damage  done  by  a  bombardment.  I  have 
heard  many  curious  "yarns"  about  the  bombard- 
ment and  the  fire,  which  took  place  on  Christmas 
Day,  1899,  but  I  have  not  time  or  space  to  tell  you 
these  legends  now,  even  if  I  could  remember  them. 
I  wish  I  could  remember  all  the  things  I  hear  — 
though,  I  daresay,  I  remember  quite  enough  for  you 
as  it  is! 

The  chief  feature  of  the  bombardment  stories  is 
the  terrible  drunkenness  and  looting  that  went  on; 
but  even  if  those  anecdotes  interested  you,  they  are 
all  connected  with  personal  adventures  of  people 
you  have  never  met,  and  would  not  entertain  you. 
I  am  glad  I  was  not  here  though,  for  the  anarchy 
and  misery  seem  to  have  been  terrible. 

Many  results  of  these  stirring  times  still  remain 
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in  the  streets,  for  the  top  stories  of  the  houses  were 
knocked  off  and  the  stone  foundations  gutted,  and 
when  the  people  settled  down  peaceably  again, 
there  was  no  money  to  restore  the  buildings  to  their 
former  state,  so  they  just  put  rough  rooms  over  the 
charred  ruins,  makeshift  upper  stories  of  Oregon 
pine  with  corrugated  iron  roofs,  which  arrangement 
makes  the  town  look  very  shoddy  and  unfinished. 
In  Jaro  and  Molo  are  to  be  seen  many  of  the  hand- 
some old  Spanish  houses  still  standing,  with  carved 
wooden  balconies  and  ornamented  doorways,  some 
of  them  still  beautified  by  deep  roofs  of  charming 
old  red-brown  hand-made  tiles. 

There  is  a  cafe  in  the  Plaza  Libertad,  in  what 
was  once  a  big,  fine  house,  but  now  the  thick  con- 
crete walls  of  the  lower  story,  with  huge  doorways 
and  window-openings  crossed  by  heavy  bars,  all 
blackened  with  smoke,  end  abruptly  in  a  narrow- 
eaved  corrugated  roof,  making  a  house  like  a  mis- 
shapen little  dwarf. 

There  are  many  buildings  like  that,  and  in  the 
streets  the  jumble  of  different  sorts  of  odds  and  ends 
is  most  curious,  but  not  in  the  least  picturesque,  for 
it  is  all  grey  and  mean  and  squalid. 

All  the  middle  of  the  square,  which,  as  I  told 
you,  is  called  the  Plaza  Libertad,  is  laid  out  as  a 
pretty  Alameda,  with  a  low  wall  round  it,  and  steps 
leading  up  on  each  side,  the  centre  thickly  planted 
with  palms,  bamboos,  and  various  other  trees  of 
dark  and  light  greens,  intersected  by  four  wide  paths 
and  a  lot  of  little  tracks,  all  bristling  with  seats. 
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Some  of  the  seats  are  of  wood,  broken  and  dilapi- 
dated, and  others  of  iron  painted  to  look  like  marble, 
which  are  quite  warm  to  the  touch  hours  after 
sunset.  The  first  evening  we  were  there,  when  I 
put  my  hand  on  one  of  the  iron  seats,  thinking  to 
touch  cold  stone,  I  got  quite  a  shock  on  finding  the 
surface  warm. 

This  flowerless  garden  is  a  very  pretty  place, 
especially  at  night,  when  the  big  arc-lights  shine 
on  the  very  green  trees,  and  throw  lovely  shadows 
of  palm  branches  on  the  white  paths,  making  quite 
a  theatrical  effect;  but  it  is  all  overgrown,  untidy, 
neglected,  the  steps  broken,  paths  untrimmed  — 
always  reminding  me  of  some  place  in  a  deserted 
city,  or  the  garden  of  a  house  long  uninhabited. 

The  Plaza  Libertad  has  one  resemblance  to  a  real 
town  park,  however,  in  its  rows  of  idle  men;  brown- 
faced,  white-clad  Filipinos  in  this  case,  who  sit  on 
the  seats  and  low  walls  like  rows  of  sea-birds,  only, 
instead  of  making  nests  or  catching  food  as  birds 
would,  they  simply  doze,  and  gamble,  and  talk,  or, 
more  often,  sit  about  in  the  profound  abstraction 
of  the  Oriental. 

The  "unemployed"  has  no  grievance  against 
society,  however,  in  this  country,  if  he  ever  tries  to 
attempt  one,  for  work  is  abundant  and  labour  not 
to  be  had,  even  at  the  present  scale  of  wages,  which 
enables  a  man  to  work  for  one  day  and  then  keep 
himself  and  his  family,  to  the  remotest  scions,  in 
idleness  and  cock-fighting  for  a  week.  You  see  in 
the  Spanish  days  the  Filipino  labourers  got  from 
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10  to  20  cents  a  day  wages,  but  now  the  American 
Government,  which  sets  the  scale,  gives  a  peso  a  day 
for  unskilled  labour,  and  that,  of  course,  has  altered 
the  social  conditions  here,  and,  I  believe,  all  over 
the  islands  as  well,  for  the  same  conditions  prevail 
everywhere.  A  peso  a  day  they  get  for  loading  and 
unloading  vessels  —  just  wharf -coolies ;  and  as  for 
carpenters  and  people  like  that  who  used  to  get 
70  cents  from  the  Spaniards  and  live  well  on  it,  they 
are  now  with  difficulty  to  be  caught  for  2|  to  3  pesos 
a  day.  Of  course  this  has  enormously  increased  the 
cost  of  living  without  bringing  any  extra  benefits, 
but  that  particular  increase  chiefly  affects  the  white 
man,  for  I  have  asked  servants  and  natives,  who 
tell  me  the  cost  of  their  food,  the  eternal  rice,  fish, 
and  bananas,  for  them  has  very  little  altered,  if 
at  all. 

The  high  rate  of  wages,  far  from  bringing  plenty, 
has  caused  great  demoralisation  and  consequent  pov- 
erty; and  it  does  seem  a  pity  that  someone  who 
understood  Orientals  and  their  ways  could  not 
have  come  and  pointed  out  to  the  Americans  how 
dark  races  differ  from  white  men  in  body  and  mind. 
As  it  is,  I  should  think  that  even  if  the  well-meaning 
reformers  do  find  out  their  mistakes,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  Americans  to  go  back  now. 

On  one  side  of  the  Plaza  there  stand  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  funny  native  trap  called  a  quilez,  which 
I  have  mentioned  to  you.  It  is  very  like  the  tar- 
tana  of  Spain,  a  sort  of  tiny  wagonette  on  two 
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wheels,  and  covered  so  that  it  is  really  a  sort  of 
miniature  two-wheeled  omnibus. 

Such  a  cab-stand!  Such  fearfully  dilapidated  old 
rattle-traps,  with  mangy  ponies  lashed  in  by  odds 
and  ends  of  straps  and  string,  and  the  drivers  dressed 
in  dirty  rags  (the  only  dirty  Filipinos  I've  ever  seen) 
sprawling  half -asleep  on  the  boxes !  This  collection, 
as  I  have  said,  is  by  way  of  being  a  cab-rank,  but 
there  are  always  plenty  of  quilezes  plying  the  streets 
for  hire;  their  number  indeed  being  at  first  astound- 
ing, till  one  becomes  better  acquainted  with  the 
laziness  of  the  fares,  coupled  with  the  high  rates  of 
hire,  which  alone  would  make  one  job  a  day  quite 
a  good  investment. 

The  discomfort  and  jolting  of  these  conveyances  is 
something  which  I  can  find  no  words  to  express  — 
it  is  like  one's  first  ride  on  a  camel  —  like  waltzing 
with  a  Sandhurst  cadet  —  like  —  like  nothing  in  the 
world!  A  drive  of  one  mile  inside  a  quilez  is  more 
fatiguing  than  a  walk  of  two. 

One  thinks  regretfully  of  the  delightful  luxury 
of  the  'rickshaws  and  chairs  of  the  real  Far  East, 
and  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  none  of  these 
luxurious  comforts  when  we  first  arrived  in  the 
Philippines.  It  seems  that  a  company  was  formed 
some  years  ago  to  introduce  them,  and  got  the  con- 
cession to  bring  'rickshaws  and  coolies  from  China, 
but  as  soon  as  these  useful  institutions  appeared 
in  the  streets  of  Manila,  the  Filipinos  stoned  them, 
and  at  last  forced  the  American  authorities  to  banish 
the  innovation  altogether:  "For,"  said  the  astute 
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and  progressive  Filipino,  "the  next  thing  will  be 
that  we  shall  be  made  to  draw  these  things  about, 
and  we  will  not  be  treated  as  animals." 

Fancy  giving  in  to  them!  And  fancy  thinking 
of  a  splendid  country  and  people  like  Japan,  "where 
the  'rickshaws  come  from,"  and  listening  to  such 
preposterous  nonsense  from  a  Filipino!  But  these 
ignorant  half-breeds  got  their  way,  and  the  only 
example  they  had  ever  had  of  energy  or  the  real 
dignity  of  labour  was  promptly  withdrawn  to  please 
them. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Alameda  is  a  band-stand, 
bare  and  empty,  with  a  big  spluttering  arc-light 
over  it,  shedding  its  cheese-white  light  on  nothing- 
ness —  for  no  band  ever  plays  there,  and  the  glories 
of  social  Iloilo  went  with  the  gay  and  courteous 
Spaniards.  A  few  people  go  and  sit  about,  how- 
ever, in  the  evenings,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  place  to 
loaf  in  for  anyone  who  can't  drive  out  to  the  country 
and  is  tired  of  the  beach. 

One  evening,  as  we  sat  under  the  trees  watching 
a  group  of  Mestizo  children  playing  about  some  older 
people  sitting  on  a  seat,  a  little  banda  de  musica 
came  strolling  by,  half-a-dozen  young  Filipinos  in 
white  trousers  and  camisas,  carrying  mandolins  and 
guitars.  They  stopped  near  to  where  the  children 
were  playing,  and  struck  up  a  certain  beautiful 
waltz  which  one  hears  everywhere  here  —  the  work 
of  some  native  composer,  I  believe  —  whereupon 
the  little  things  all  danced  about  on  the  white  path 
in  the  fretted  shadows  of  the  trees,  making  a  per- 
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fectly  charming  picture,  and  all  so  happy  and  jolly 
it  did  one  good  to  watch  them,  in  spite  of  the  exces- 
sive heat. 

The  banda  de  musica  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun  too, 
for  they  smiled  and  showed  their  white  teeth;  speak- 
ing to  the  children  and  playing  one  tune  after  the 
other;  and  when  we  had  to  go  home  in  time  for 
dinner,  we  left  them  still  dancing  and  playing  under 
the  trees,  perfectly  happy,  even  at  that  age,  with 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  baile. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR 
0-DAY  is  the  Chinese  New  Year,  and  all 


last  night  the  Chinamen  were  letting  off 


-■-  crackers  down  in  the  town.  All  to-day 
they  have  been  going  on  with  them,  too,  and  as  the 
chief  rejoicing  seems  to  be  to  explode  the  fireworks 
under  a  horse,  you  may  imagine  —  no  you  can't  — 
what  the  streets  are  like.  On  an  ordinary  day  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  pretty  wild  driving  and  no  small 
peril  in  getting  about  in  a  vehicle  or  on  foot,  but  the 
frightful  risks  one  runs  on  every  other  day  of  the 
year  are  mild  adventures  compared  to  this  Chinese 
New  Year. 

There  are  a  great  many  Chinamen,  you  see,  for 
they  continue  to  come  into  the  Philippines  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  tax  against  them;  and  besides  that, 
so  many  are  left  over  from  the  Spanish  days  that 
Celestials  are  still  the  principal  shopkeepers  of  the 
islands.  They  make  large  fortunes  here,  I  believe  — 
the  fortunes  that  are  ready  waiting  for  anyone  who 
is  as  clever  and  industrious  as  a  Chinaman  —  and 
so  good  a  speculation  do  they  think  this  country 
that  they  are  constantly  arriving,  whenever  they 
can  get  permission,  paying  the  heavy  tax,  and  then 
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beginning  by  working  for  a  year  or  two  with  some 
friend  or  relation  for  no  pay! 

Of  course,  the  Filipinos  hate  the  idea  of  being 
cut  out  by  strong,  hard-working,  clever  rivals,  who 
make  fortunes  under  conditions  in  which  they  them- 
selves starve,  so  they  have  forced  the  hand  of  the 
American  Government  in  abolishing  foreign  labour, 
which  measure,  so  the  business  men  say,  has  been 
the  ruin  of  the  Philippines.  They  say  that  such  a 
law  is  wise  enough  in  a  country  like  America,  per- 
haps, which  is  teeming  with  a  busy  population  of 
its  own,  but  here  it  is  quite  different,  and  "Philip- 
pines for  the  Filipinos"  would  be  all  very  well  if 
these  people  wanted  their  country,  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  Moreover,  if  they  did  want 
it,  it  is  too  large  for  them,  for  there  are  75,000,000 
acres  of  cultivable  soil  in  the  Philippines,  and  the 
population  all  told  is  barely  7,000,000.  Suppose  one 
calculated  one  in  ten  of  the  natives  of  all  ages  as  a 
capable  tiller  of  the  earth  —  a  most  unlikely  average 
—  and  if  three  Filipinos  could  do  the  work  of  one 
Chinaman  or  white  man  (which  they  can't),  even 
then  one  would  think  there  would  be  room  for  com- 
petition and  other  labour. 

The  magnificent  forests  of  priceless  woods  simply 
fall  into  decay;  the  gold  and  all  the  metals  with 
which  the  country  is  filled,  lie  untouched;  the  mar- 
bles are  unquarried ;  the  rich  soil  is  uncultivated ;  and 
so  these  riches  must  remain  as  long  as  it  pays  no 
one  to  work  them.  Men  often  come  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  "prospect,"  but  when  they  find  out  the  con- 
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ditions  of  labour  and  the  rate  of  export  and  other 
duties,  they  go  away  and  are  no  more  heard  of; 
for,  though  you  may  run  a  sort  of  government  with 
philanthropical  ideas,  you  won't  get  business  to  flow 
in  on  the  same  system;  and  business  men  don't  care 
two  straws  if  a  labourer  can  read  Latin  or  under- 
stand mathematics,  so  long  as  he  will  work  well  for 
low  wages;  but  this  latter  ideal  is  the  very  last  one 
the  American  Government  appear  to  encourage  or 
aim  at. 

Well,  we  went  last  night  to  a  cinematograph  show, 
which  has  established  itself  in  a  big  empty  basement 
in  the  Calle  Real,  with  a  large  sign  outside,  made 
of  glass  letters  lighted  behind  with  electricity,  all  in 
the  most  approved  European  style.  The  "show" 
lasts  for  half-an-hour,  going  on  from  six  in  the  even- 
ing to  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  proprie- 
tor makes  about  300  pesos  a  week  out  of  it,  for  he 
has  very  few  expenses,  and  it  is  the  sort  of  thing 
these  people  love.  They  come  out  when  the  show 
is  over,  stand  about  and  expectorate  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  pay  their  cents  and  go  in  again  and 
enjoy  the  same  thing  about  five  times  running,  prob- 
ably without  the  faintest  idea  what  it  is  all  about 
from  start  to  finish.  You  remember  the  dreadful 
extent  of  the  habit  of  expectoration  in  Spain? 

Everything  in  the  hall  was  boarded  up  to  prevent 
any  stray,  non-paying  enthusiast  from  getting  a  free 
peep;  but  all  the  same  I  saw  several  little  brown 
forms  in  fluttering  muslin  shirts,  outside,  where  the 
wall  formed  a  side  street,  with  eyes  glued  to  the 
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chinks  of  a  door  in  rapt  attention;  though  I  don't 
suppose  the  little  chaps  could  really  see  anything 
but  the  extreme  edge  of  the  back  row  of  benches. 

In  the  hall  we  were  saved  from  suffocation  by 
two  electric  fans,  and  kept  awake  by  a  Filipino 
playing  a  cracked  old  piano  with  astonishing  dex- 
terity, rattling  out  the  sort  of  tunes  you  hear  in 
a  circus  and  nowhere  else  on  earth.  I  could  not 
help  wondering  where  he  had  picked  them  up, 
till  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  one,  at  least, 
gave  me  a  faint  hint  that  perhaps  the  performer 
might  once  have  heard  "  Hiawatha  "  on  a  penny  flute; 
so  I  concluded  that  he  was  playing  "variations." 
Pianos  never  sound  very  well  out  here,  and  I  am  told 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  bearable  at  all,  for  the 
chords  have  an  unmusical  way  of  going  rusty  in  the 
damp  season,  or  else  snapping  with  a  loud  ping. 

The  moving  pictures  were  not  at  all  bad,  rather 
jumpy  at  times,  but  the  subjects  really  quite  enter- 
taining, and  all  the  slides,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
figures  on  them,  made  in  Germany,  I  imagine.  The 
series  wound  up  with  an  interminable  fairy  tale 
in  coloured  pictures,  really  a  sort  of  short  play, 
and  in  this  one  could  see  the  German  element  still 
more  apparent,  in  the  castles,  the  ancient  costumes, 
and  the  whole  composition  of  the  thing.  I  don't 
suppose  the  natives  in  the  audience  had  the  wildest 
idea  what  it  was  all  about,  or  what  the  king  and 
queen,  the  good  fairy,  and  the  wicked  godmother 
were  meant  to  be,  probably  taking  the  whole  story 
for  some  episode  in  the  life  of  a  saint. 
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The  audience  were  really  more  amusing  to  me 
than  the  pictures,  and  I  was  quite  pleased  each 
time  the  light  went  up  so  that  I  could  have  a  good 
look  at  them.  In  the  front  rows,  which  were  cheap, 
as  they  were  so  close  to  the  screen,  sat  the  poorer 
people  in  little  family  groups,  with  clean  camisas 
and  large  cigars,  the  women's  hair  looking  like 
black  spun  glass.  Our  places  were  raised  a  little 
above  them,  and  were  patronised  by  the  swells 
who  had  paid  forty  cents  —  a  shilling.  Amongst 
the  elect  were  one  or  two  English  and  other  foreign- 
ers; some  fat  Chinamen,  with  their  pigtails  done 
up  in  chignons,  and  wearing  open-work  German 
straw  hats,  accompanied  by  their  native  wives  and 
little  slant-eyed  children;  a  few  missionaries  and 
schoolma'ams  in  coloured  blouses  and  untidy  coif- 
fures a  la  Gibson  Girl;  and  one  or  two  U.S.A.  sol- 
diers, with  thick  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  standing 
treat  to  their  Filipina  girls  —  these  last  in  pretty 
camisas,  and  very  shy  and  happy.  A  funny  little 
Filipino  boy  near  us,  rigged  up  in  a  knickerbocker 
suit  and  an  immense  yellow  oil-skin  motor-cap,  was 
rather  frightened  at  old  Tuyay,  who  had  insisted  on 
coming  to  the  show  and  sitting  at  our  feet.  When 
she  sniffed  the  bare  legs  of  this  very  small  "brown 
brother,"  he  lost  all  his  dignity  and  importance, 
and  clung  blubbering  to  his  little  flat-faced  mother. 
Poor  old  Tuyay  was  dreadfully  offended;  she  came 

and  crawled  right  under  C  's  chair,  where  she 

lay  immovable  till  the  performance  was  over. 

To  watch  the  people  here  is  an  endless  source  of 
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amusement  to  me,  and  I  only  wish  my  words  could 
be  more  photographic,  or  our  photographs  more  pic- 
torial, so  that  I  could  convey  to  you  a  real  impres- 
sion of  this  queer  end  of  the  world.  That  is  what 
it  is  —  I  feel  as  if  I  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  where  nobody  cares,  or  knows,  or  hears,  or 
thinks  of  anything,  and  where  the  inertia  that  is 
in  the  very  air  of  things  will  at  last  wear  down  even 
the  vitality,  pluck,  and  good  intentions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves. 

I  have  arranged  to  go  to  Manila  on  the  28th, 
to-morrow  three  weeks,  by  the  Butuan,  the  weekly 
mail.  We  heard  fearful  reports  of  these  steamers, 
as  I  told  you,  when  we  were  leaving  Manila,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  other  means  of  getting  to 
Manila  from  here.  I  am  very  glad  it  is  arranged 
that  I  am  to  go,  and  I  am  looking  forward  very 

much  to  the  change  of  air  and  scene.    C   is 

very  anxious  for  me  to  take  a  servant  to  wait  on 
me,  for  ladies  generally  take  a  native  retainer  with 
them  when  they  travel  about;  but  I  won't  hear  of 
such  extravagance,  and  think  I  shall  have  far  less 
trouble  with  only  myself  to  look  after,  and  without 
the  extra  burden  of  a  bewildered  Filipino.  A  friend 
of  ours  came  from  Manila  the  other  day  on  a  visit, 
with  one  of  these  appanages  of  state  in  her  wake, 
and  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  trouble  than  the 
whole  journey  was  worth. 

A  pro-pos  of  servants,  we  had  an  amusing  and  very 
characteristic  adventure  with  the  cook  a  day  or  two 
ago,  when  it  occurred  to  us  that  for  some  time  past 
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we  had  not  seen  what  we  thought  was  the  worth  of 
a  peso  and  a  half  of  food  appearing  on  the  table, 
and  nearly  all  the  dishes  seemed  to  be  concocted 
from  ingredients  out  of  the  dispensa;  and  eggs  which, 
tiny  though  they  are,  cost  the  same  as  fresh-laid  ones 
of  ordinary  size  at  home.  What  is  more,  they  go 
bad  so  quickly  that  the  price  is  really  more,  because 

so  many  have  to  be  thrown  away.    Well,  C  

said  to  the  cook  quite  amiably  that  that  functionary 
must  revert  to  his  original  plan  of  giving  us  a  daily 
list  of  his  expenses,  and  the  cook  replied,  very  sulkily, 
"Si  senor." 

Next  morning,  when  I  was  giving  out  stores,  the 
cook  said: 

"I  should  like  to  leave  the  senor  a' s  service  to-mor- 
row. I  can't  read  or  write,  as  the  senora  knows, 
and  the  cook  downstairs,  who  used  to  do  my  list  for 
me,  has  gone  away." 

Of  course  I  knew  every  word  of  this  to  be  an  utter 
lie,  and  that  my  wily  friend  was  only  "trying  it  on," 
as  they  say,  because  he  knew  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient for  us  to  dismiss  him  before  I  went  to  Manila. 
But  I  did  not  flatter  him  or  "play  up"  to  him  by 
looking  the  least  surprised  or  put  out;  I  merely 
answered,  very  gravely  and  politely:  "Certainly, 
cocinero,  that  will  suit  us  perfectly.  I  will  see  about 
your  wages." 

Such  a  look  of  utter  disgust  and  surprise  came 
over  his  monkey-face  —  exactly  like  Brookes'  mon- 
key with  the  frying-pan  —  but  I  said  nothing,  and 
went  on  serving  out  potatoes  and  tinned  fruit,  and 
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giving  orders  as  to  how  I  wished  to  have  the  things 
cooked. 

When  C   came  home  and  heard  this  domes- 
tic history,  he  wanted  to  go  and  find  the  cook  and 
call  him  and  his  ancestry  every  name  under  the  sun ; 
but  I  implored  him  not  to  pander  to  the  creature's 
vanity  by  such  a  compliment  as  letting  him  think 
for  one  instant  that  we  wished  him  to  stay.  So  no 
words  were  said ;  but  we  observed  that  the  menu  was 
immensely  improved. 

Next  morning,  when  Domingo  came  for  the  cook's 
marketing  money,  instead  of  sending  it  out,  I  went 
out  myself  and  said:  "Well,  do  you  want  the  gastos 
money  or  your  wages?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  cook,  with  a  regular  sort  of  rogue's 
way  he  has  of  looking  you  straight  in  the  eye,  "I  will 
take  the  gastos.  I  will  remain  with  the  senora  to-day, 
as  I  see  she  has  not  been  able  to  get  another  cook." 

Inwardly  I  gasped ;  but  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
take  any  notice  of  such  impudence,  so  I  pretended 
I  had  not  understood  what  he  had  said,  and  replied 
that  I  was  very  sorry  he  had  not  been  able  to  find 
another  situation,  and  that  the  senor  would  permit 
him  to  stay  on.  He  opened  his  mouth  as  if  he  were 
going  to  answer,  but  evidently  changed  his  mind, 
for  he  said  nothing,  but  just  held  out  his  hand  for 
the  money. 

Since  which  skirmish  he  has  given  us  better  food, 
and  better  cooked  than  we  have  ever  had  from  him, 
and  a  daily  list  of  expenses  is  handed  to  me  without 
comment. 
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I  hope  I  don't  bore  you  with  my  simple  domes- 
tic stories?  But  this  one  I  felt  I  must  really  tell 
you,  as  it  is  so  absolutely  characteristic  of  the  half 
"cute"  Filipino. 

Talking  of  native  characters,  there  is  a  strange 
but  very  typical  hairdresser  along  our  street,  with 
one  poor-looking  little  room  opening  on  to  the  road 
as  his  whole  shop.  All  the  barbers  here  do  their 
business  in  the  evenings,  when  their  saloons  may 
be  seen  brightly  lighted,  with  men  inside  being 
operated  on,  while  others  loaf  and  gossip,  but  we 
have  never  seen  a  sign  of  a  customer  in  our  neigh- 
bour's little  shop.  Perhaps  he  does  business  in  the 
day  time,  and  though  we  doubt  it,  we  always  hope 
this  is  the  case.  In  the  evenings  his  door  stands 
wide  open,  and  inside,  the  barber  is  to  be  seen  lying 
back  in  an  old  arm-chair,  with  his  bare  feet  on  the 
basin,  playing  an  old  riddle  in  absolute  peace  and 
contentment,  while  he  watches  his  reflection  in  a  big 
looking-glass. 

In  a  sort  of  wild  and  whimsical  way  he  makes 
me  think  of  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  and  I  fancy  that 
some  day  a  real  customer  will  come  riding  by,  when 
the  mirror  will  "crack  from  side  to  side,"  and  the 
hairdresser  will  look  out  and  see  the  world  as  it 
really  is,  and  just  die  of  misery. 

But  I  am  sure  that  as  long  as  he  sits  and  plays 
like  that,  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  anyone 
came  in  with  foolish  and  mundane  ideas  about  shav- 
ing chins  or  cutting  hair. 

The  burst  of  heat  I  told  you  of  is  over,  and 
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the  days  are  cool  again,  by  comparison.  Also,  last 
night  rain  fell,  and  we  got  some  water  in  our  tank, 
after  the  preliminary  excitement  of  diverting  the 
pipe  to  let  the  dirt  wash  off  the  roof.  This  is  a 
most  important  consideration,  and  as  the  servants 
are  very  apt  to  leave  the  pipe  over  the  cistern, 
instead  of  moving  it,  so  that  when  rain  comes  the 
first  dirt  will  run  away,  one  has  to  turn  out  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  when  rain  begins  to  rattle 
on  the  roofs.  And  how  these  tropical  showers  do 
rattle  and  roar,  so  that  one  cannot  hear  the  other 
speak  without  "hailing  the  main  top,"  as  papa 
would  call  it. 
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CLIMATE,  SCENERY,  AND  RELIGION 

YOU  must  excuse  my  writing  still  being  rather 
bad,  as  my  illness  has  left  me  so  weak  that 
I  shall  not  be  out  of  bed  for  some  days 
longer,  in  fact  I  am  beginning  to  be  fearfully  afraid 
that  I  may  not  be  well  enough  to  go  to  Manila  on 
the  28th  after  all.  However,  I  have  ten  days  to  get 
well  in,  which  gives  me  hope,  and  my  progress  so  far 
has  been  simply  wonderful,  which  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  luck  I  have  had  in  finding  such  good 
doctors  and  such  a  charming  and  clever  nurse. 

I  am  much  disappointed  in  having  missed  the  visit 
of  a  U.S.A.  man-of-war,  the  Rainbow,  which  is  on  a 
cruise  through  the  islands,  and  has  come  here  for  a 
couple  of  days.  She  is  the  flagship  of  the  squadron 
the  Americans  keep  in  the  China  seas,  and  a  very 
fine  ship,  I  believe. 

Last  night  her  crew  gave  a  sing-song  in  the  thea- 
tre, to  which  I  persuaded  C  to  go,  and  was  very 

glad  I  had  done  so,  as  he  enjoyed  it  immensely,  and 
says  it  was  a  very  good  sort  of  Christy  Minstrel 
"show."  It  ended  with  a  small  play,  done  by  real 
"American  Negroes,"  as  they  are  called.  The  Rain- 
bow gave  the  same  entertainment  in  Hong  Kong 
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just  before  we  arrived,  and  I  heard  then  how  good 
it  was.  This  afternoon  we  have  been  invited  to  a 
reception  to  be  held  on  board,  but,  of  course,  that 

also  is  out  of  the  question  for  me,  and  C   will 

be  busy  at  the  office  till  very  late. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  at  the  office  now, 
as  the  chief  business  in  this  island  is  sugar,  and  this 
is  the  height  of  the  "season,"  when  great  loads  of 
thousands  of  sacks  go  out  every  day  to  be  put  into 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  off  the  estuary.  They 
have  a  rough  factory  here  where  the  cane  is  crushed, 
and  the  stuff  exported  is  a  thick,  brown  sort  of  sand 
{don't  make  a  joke  about  sand  and  sugar!),  a  great 
deal  of  which  goes  to  Europe  and  America,  but  most 
to  Hong  Kong,  where  it  is  refined  in  great  factories. 
The  refined  sugar  that  comes  back  from  Hong  Kong 
is  what  we  buy  here;  and,  though  an  English  com- 
pany has  started  a  sugar  refinery  in  Manila,  they 
find  that  the  conditions  of  trade  in  the  Philippines 
are  such  that  they  can  only  just  compete  with  the 
stuff  refined  elsewhere  and  imported  subject  to  the 
export  tax  and  the  enormous  duties. 

I  think  I  am  very  lucky  in  having  such  a  nice 
room  to  be  ill  in.  It  is  very  large  and  shady,  with 
three  windows  and  two  doors,  and  I  look  out  on  a 
bright  garden  belonging  to  the  house  opposite,  and 
a  green  field  and  trees,  which  is  charming.  Through 
the  trees  are  glimpses  of  the  grey  backs  of  the  houses 
in  the  street  parallel  to  this,  and  then  a  thick,  high 
belt  of  palms,  which  hides  the  open  sea. 

This  is  the  south-west  side  of  the  house.  The 
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back,  to  the  north-east,  looks  out  across  a  rough 
garden  of  fresh,  thick  grass  to  half  a  mile  or  so  of 
shallows,  where  the  tide  fluctuates,  and  beyond  is 
the  strip  of  blue  river,  which  looks  so  narrow  seen 
from  here  that  the  big  steamers  which  go  by  seem 
to  be  sailing  on  dry  land.  Beyond,  again,  comes 
a  fringe  of  bright  green  palms,  and  then  the  open 
sea  —  a  stretch  of  darkest  blue  —  and  a  bit  of  hilly, 
verdant  Guimaras. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  views 
here  is  that  the  sky  is  never  quite  cloudless  —  there 
are  always  very  white  clouds  somewhere  in  the  dome 
of  intense  blue,  which  give  relief  and  value  to  all 
the  colours  below. 

On  days  when  the  monsoon  is  not  too  high,  we 
open  the  shutters  looking  towards  the  river,  but 
these  open  wooden  slats  keep  the  houses  quite  cool, 
even  when  the  shutters  are  closed.  I  wish  there 
were  something  like  the  tatties  of  India;  but  no  one 
out  here  has  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing.  The  open 
shutters  are  very  nice  though,  and  the  view  framed 
in  the  dark  opening  which  faces  us  at  table  is  like 
looking  at  a  large,  bright  picture.  Sometimes  the 
tide  is  right  up  to  the  garden  wall,  the  sky  cloudy, 
and  the  water  like  slate.  At  other  times,  when  it 
is  far  out,  the  shallows  turn  into  mud-flats,  with 
groups  of  native  women  wading  about  in  their 
bright  red  clothes,  looking  for  mysterious  fish  which 
Filipinos  alone  dare  eat  and  live. 

Some  friends  from  Manila  were  looking  out  of 
the  hall  window  a  little  time  ago,  and  said,  "What 
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a  lovely  view.  I  should  never  tire  of  that."  I  said 
we  never  did,  which  was  quite  true. 

When  I  am  well  again,  and  if  C          can  get 

away,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  go  beyond  the  roads  to 
Jaro  and  Molo,  though  they  are  beautiful  and  inex- 
haustible. With  all  the  beauty,  however,  I  begin 
to  have  the  same  sort  of  feeling  about  this  country 

that  that  old  friend  of  ours,  General  R  ,  had 

about  the  girl  at  the  Aldershot  ball.  You  remember 
the  story  he  told  us  of  how  he  saw  her  exquisite 
face  across  the  ball-room,  and  insisted  on  a  common 
friend  introducing  him  to  her?  And  when  he  and 
the  friend  had  got  half-way  across  the  ball-room,  the 
old  general  said:  "Stop!  Take  me  away.  Get  me 
out  of  it.  Her  face  has  never  changed  and  never  can 
change.  It  isn't  a  face.  It's  a  mask,  sir,  a  mask! 
It  is  not  a  human  being.    Come  away!" 

Well,  I  feel  like  that  about  Philippine  scenery, 
which  can  be  dark  or  light  according  to  the  reflec- 
tions thrown  on  it,  but  it  has  never  changed,  and 
even  if  there  is  a  slight  change,  when  that  has  passed 
it  will  always  and  forever  be  the  same  greens  and 
the  same  blue.  No  alternation  to  red  and  yellow 
autumn,  no  brown  and  purple  winter,  no  delicate 
spring  —  nothing  but  perpetual,  chromolithograph 
midsummer,  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
least  beautiful  season  of  the  year. 

When  the  wet  monsoon  blows,  I  believe  that 
season  is  counted  as  a  sort  of  spring,  for  various 
trees  then  come  into  bloom,  but,  for  the  great  part, 
everything  just  goes  on  growing  and  dying,  and 
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growing  and  dying  in  dull  routine,  like  the  natives. 
In  fact  I  often  think  the  much-abused  Filipino  is 
only  a  prototype,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  reflection,  of 
his  country.  It  seems  as  if  this  were  so,  too,  for 
those  who  go  away  to  Hong  Kong  or  Japan  to  be 
educated,  and  come  back  full  of  civilisation  and 
enthusiasms,  soon  cast  off  their  energy  like  a  slough 
and  return  to  the  shiftless,  slouching  habits  of  the 
land  where  it  is  "always  afternoon."  For  them 
such  habits  are  natural,  and  perhaps  necessary,  but 
a  worse  effect  is  that  white  men  get  like  that  too, 
in  time,  and  though  they  may  work  well  enough  at 
the  business  by  which  they  live,  they  become  indif- 
ferent, shiftless,  careless  about  dress  and  the  niceties 
of  our  civilisation;  everything  is  too  much  trouble, 
and  they  just  jog  along  in  a  half-animal  routine. 
The  young  ones  still  fret  for  the  world  they  have 
left,  which  remains  fresh  in  their  memories;  but 
this  life  takes  hold  on  men,  and  they  become  so 
rooted  in  its  ways  that  they  deteriorate  and  can 
never  live  happily  anywhere  else  again  —  in  the 
same  way  that  a  mind  deteriorates  on  the  slip-shod 
mental  fare  of  magazine-reading,  and  cannot  be 
happy  with  anything  that  requires  more  effort  to 
assimilate.  This,  then,  I  find  is  the  secret  of  that 
"nameless"  fascination  of  the  Far  East  that  one 
hears  and  reads  so  much  about  —  it  is  the  secret  of 
deterioration  which  is  so  easy,  and  elevation  which 
is  so  hard,  so  useless,  so  unnecessary  —  let  us  lie 
in  a  long  chair  and  drink  one  whisky  peg  after  the 
other  —  who  cares  what  the  home  papers  say  — 
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what  rot  it  is  to  bother  about  anything  but  poker 
and  shooting,  or  why  old  Wing  Chang  bought 
Brown's  pony. 

And  when  you  think  of  the  real  meaning  of  "Ship 
me  somewhere  east  of  Suez" — well,  you  can't 
think  of  it  till  you  live  there  yourself  for  a  month 
or  two.  My  refrain  is,  "Ship  me  somewhere  west 
of  Suez, "  where  there  is  health  for  body  and  soul  — 
the  west  of  the  exquisite  thrush  and  the  lilac  bush, 
instead  of  the  empty,  gaudy  parrot  and  the  flaming, 
scentless  canna. 

Heavens!   What  a  tirade! 

One  woman  have  I  met  who  likes  the  Philippines; 
though  many,  as  I  know,  love  India,  and  the  Straits, 
and  Ceylon.  But  then  those  are  generally  people 
who  go  away  to  "hills"  and  so  on,  or  take  trips 
home.  Here  there  are  no  "hills,"  and  a  trip  home 
is  a  serious  life-problem.  Just  so,  this  one  woman 
who  has  been  found  to  like  the  Philippines  happens 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  missionary,  so,  of  course,  she  goes 
every  hot  season  for  a  "nice  long  holiday"  to  Japan. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  imagine  we  have 
savages  here  when  I  speak  of  missionaries,  but  that 
is  not  the  case,  in  this  island  at  any  rate,  for  these 
good  people  are  here  —  oh  such  a  lot  of  them !  — 
to  convert  the  Filipinos  from  Roman  Catholicism. 
This  is  really  a  work  of  supererogation,  for,  though 
the  Spanish  priests  did  ill-treat  the  Filipinos,  the 
natives  are  free  now  from  that  terror,  and  this 
religion,  with  its  mysteries  and  pomp,  appeals  to 
them,  and  suits  their  dispositions  perfectly. 
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I  am  afraid  the  unbiassed  observer  would  find  the 
missionaries  far  more  convincing  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, if  it  led  them  to  give  up  the  beautiful  houses 
and  comfortable  carriages  they  enjoy  here,  their 
tea-parties,  lectures,  and  so  on,  and  go  and  rough  it 
in  some  of  the  other  islands,  where  there  are  plenty 
of  savages,  Mohammedans,  devil-worshippers,  can- 
nibals, and  all  sorts  of  unreclaimed  sheep. 

Before  I  left  home,  I  remember  a  very  enthusi- 
astic but  woefully  ignorant  old  lady  being  filled  with 
excitement  when  she  heard  I  was  going  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  showing  me  missionary 
journals  with  a  great  deal  written  in  them  about 
"the  good  work"  being  done  out  here.  At  first 
I  very  naturally  thought  it  was  the  savages  who 
were  being  tackled,  but  —  "Oh  dear  no!"  she  cried, 
quite  shocked.  "The  poor  Filipinos  are  being  saved 
from  the  dreadful  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholics." 

I  said:  "But  surely  they  are  also  the  followers  of 
Christ?  Only  they  do  not  interpret  His  sayings  quite 
as  we  do  ourselves. " 

"No,  no,  they  are  wicked  people!  The  Filipinos 
must  be  saved!  Do,  do,  when  you  are  out  there, 
interest  yourself  in  this  noble  work.  I  will  send  you 
little  books — " 

Strange,  isn't  it?  And  of  course  about  the  peo- 
ple, the  laws,  the  climate,  she  knew  less  than  noth- 
ing, though  I  am  sure  the  poor  old  soul  gave  many 
a  shilling  out  of  her  miserable  income  towards  the 
fund  that  gives  the  missionary's  well-dressed  wife 
a  "nice  little  holiday  in  Japan." 
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In  these  civilised  (?)  parts  of  the  Philippines 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  religious  trouble  and  dis- 
sension already,  without  missionary  enterprise  to 
stir  it  up,  as  a  very  determined  patriot  of  the  name 
of  Aglipay  has  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  authority 
of  Rome  and  started  a  church  called  La  Iglesia 
Filipina  Independiente,  which  title,  I  am  sure,  needs 
no  translating.  His  followers  are  numerous,  in  fact 
it  is  generally  believed  that  they  now  out-number 
the  orthodox;  and  the  whole  movement  is  known  to 
be  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward  and  hidden 
fires  of  insurrection  and  independence.  The  Agli- 
payanos,  as  these  independent  thinkers  are  usually 
styled,  have  churches  of  their  own,  and  processions 
and  ceremonies,  almost  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  the  Papists.  Do  you  remember  a  procession  I 
described  to  you  when  we  were  in  Manila?  The 
bringing  down  of  the  Virgin  of  Antipolo?  I  now 
learn  that  that  was  all  to  do  with  this  quarrel 
amongst  the  followers  of  the  gentle  Christ,  though 
to  which  side  the  Virgin  of  Antipolo  belonged,  and 
who  was  to  be  galvanised  into  loyalty  by  the  con- 
templation of  her  journey,  I  am  not  quite  clear, 
and  do  not  much  care,  for  the  fate  of  the  little  old 
wooden  doll  is  uninteresting  —  it  is  only  the  people 
who  are  ready  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats  about  it 
who  are  remarkable.  What  poor  "worms  that  bite 
and  sting  in  the  dust"! 
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I AM  launched,  you  see,  and  on  my  journey  to 
Manila  after  all,  though  I  do  not  feel  at  all 
well  again  yet;  but  that  is  not  surprising,  as  it 
takes  such  a  long  time  to  pull  round  in  this  climate. 
It  is  not  that  the  climate  is  so  much  worse  than  any 
other,  as  long  as  you  keep  well,  but  as  soon  as  you 
get  ill  you  go  all  to  pieces,  and  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  ship  you  off  to  Hong  Kong  or  Japan  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  climate  of  the  Philippines 
is  very  much  abused,  more  than  it  really  deserves, 
I  think,  for  the  chief  causes  of  all  illness  are  anaemia 
or  liver,  both  arising  more  from  the  dreadful  food 
and  the  lack  of  fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  milk,  and 
good  meat  than  from  the  actual  climate;  though,  of 
course,  the  illnesses  arising  from  each  bad  diet  are 
aggravated  by  the  heat.  The  quantity  of  tinned 
things  the  people  eat  would  be  trying  in  any  cli- 
mate, but  out  here  they  must  be  simply  deadly.  I 
have  just  been  reading  a  book  by  a  traveller,  who 
announces  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  Philippine  climate  at  all,  because  he  tore  round 
the  archipelago  in  record  time,  crossing  the  islands 
on  foot  at  astounding  speed,  and  living  on  native 
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food  —  and  he  was  not  ill.  Naturally,  he  was  not 
ill;  but  then  his  experience  is  of  little  value  to  men 
who  have  to  work  for  their  living,  sitting  in  offices 
for  eight  hours  a  day  on  six  days  of  the  week, 
whose  food  is  the  sort  of  provisions  one  can  get  in 
the  towns,  and  their  houses  rooted  on  ill-drained 
mud-flats. 

Everyone  would  like  to  rush  about  and  live  a 
free,  wild  life,  and,  no  doubt,  if  they  did,  there 
would  be  fewer  illnesses  and  less  human  wrecks;  but 
the  trouble  is  that  no  one  would  pay  them  for  doing 
it;  and  men  must  work  out  here  just  the  same 
as  in  other  climates  —  in  fact  they  seem  to  me 
to  work  longer  hours  and  harder  than  anywhere  I 
ever  saw;  and  the  wonder  to  me  is,  not  that  they 
are  ill,  but  that  so  many  of  them  survive  at  all. 
Undoubtedly  the  only  billets  worth  having  in  the 
tropics  are  those  of  a  tea-planter,  a  British  officer, 
or  a  professional  traveller. 

I  am  in  the  regular  mail  steamer,  you  see,  as  I 
told  you  I  should  be,  and  we  were  certainly  not 
given  to  understand  more  than  the  truth  anent  her 
shortcomings,  for  she  is  about  the  same  size  and 
class  as  those  pestiferous  little  nightmares  which 
run  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta.  There  is  no  deck 
but  a  plank  or  two  outside  the  saloon,  the  latter 
a  sort  of  excrescence  on  the  ship,  leaving  just 
room  to  squeeze  a  chair  between  its  sides  and  the 
scuppers.  The  space  in  the  bows  is  thickly  occu- 
pied by  marine  wonders  covered  with  tarpaulins. 
What  these  may  be,  as  they  are  not  deck  cargo, 
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I  can't  think,  but  they  are  evidently  important 
enough  to  want  all  the  fresh  air  in  the  ship. 

Aft,  the  galley  treads  upon  the  heels  of  the  saloon, 
its  fragrance  extending  still  further,  and  the  strip 
of  deck  outside  it  is  completely  blocked  by  dirty 
little  tables,  where  frousy  men  of  the  crew  seem  to 
carry  on  a  perpetual  March  Hare's  tea-party. 

Beyond  that,  again,  a  half-clad  native  is  forever 
killing  hens,  and  all  in  a  muddle  with  a  couple  of 
terribly  mangy  but  very  kind  dogs  nosing  about  for 
snacks. 

She  is  a  Spanish  steamer,  and  the  officers  all 
Spaniards,  very  polite,  but  unkempt,  unshaven,  and 
dressed  in  soiled  white  linen  suits  with  no  attempt 
at  a  uniform. 

It  is  astonishing  to  think  that  this  is  the  mail 
between  Manila  and  the  chief  town  of  the  islands, 
and  I  can't  understand  how  it  is  that  in  six  years 
no  American  enterprise  has  stepped  in  to  do  some- 
thing better.  I  have  asked  Americans  about  this, 
but  they  tell  me  the  question  does  not  affect  them, 
for  they  can  always  get  permits  to  go  in  their  own 
transports,  and  then,  besides  that,  there  is  nothing 
to  tempt  American  capital  in  so  slow  and  jog-trot  a 
fashion  of  making  dollars.  As  we  went  out  of  the 
river,  I  tried  to  see  our  house  in  the  estuary,  but  all 
the  blue-grey  houses,  and  corrugated  roofs,  and  green 
trees  and  palms  look  so  exactly  alike  that  I  found 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  ours  from  amongst  the 
jumble. 

While  I  was  looking  over  the  side,  a  Filipino  pas- 
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senger,  a  middle-aged  man,  came  up  and  said  some- 
thing to  me,  waving  his  hand  towards  the  shore. 
I  daresay  he  took  me  for  his  equal  and  meant 
no  harm,  but  I  thought  it  very  cool  of  him  to 
speak  to  me,  so  I  simply  drew  myself  up  and  said 
that  I  did  not  "habla  Castellano,"  whereupon  he 
shuffled  off  and  has  not  been  seen  again. 

Luckily  the  weather  was  very  calm,  and  is  so 
still,  so  I  was  able  to  appear  at  the  evening  meal, 
which  came  off  at  six !  A  deadly  hour  —  when  you 
have  not  had  time  to  get  up  any  interest  in  food 
since  lunch,  and  yet  if  you  don't  eat  you  are  starv- 
ing before  bed-time.  The  dinner  consisted  of  a 
thick  meat-and-drink  soup,  such  as  one  might  imag- 
ine Russian  convicts  yearning  for  in  the  depths 
of  a  Siberian  winter,  but  for  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  return  thanks  in  a  stifling  cabin  in  the 
tropics.  After  this  nice,  comforting  brew  followed 
a  procession  of  eight  courses  of  thick  and  greasy 
fried  lumps  or  appalling  stews,  each  one  more  fatal 
and  more  full  of  garlic  and  spices  than  the  last.  I 
thought  that  even  if  I  had  been  feeling  fresh  and 
hungry  on  a  winter's  day  at  home  I  could  hardly 
have  faced  the  Butuan  menu,  but,  as  it  was,  the 
mere  sight  and  smell  of  the  dishes  made  me  almost 
hysterical. 

The  polite  little  captain  pressed  me  to  eat,  and 
I  did  not  like  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  refusing  what 
he  thought  was  excellent  fare;  but  I  escaped  alive 
by  waiting  till  his  head  was  turned,  and  then  dex- 
terously passing  lumps  down  to  one  of  the  kind, 
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mangy  dogs  until  the  poor  beast  was  detected  by 
a  muchacho  and  kicked,  howling,  on  to  the  deck. 
After  that  I  assured  the  skipper  that  I  had  had 
quite  enough;  an  excellent  dinner;  I  positively  could 
not  eat  any  more.  He  bowed  and  offered  me  coffee. 
I  took  a  cup,  and  with  that  and  dry  biscuit  made  a 
tolerable  meal. 

About  eight  o'clock  I  went  below,  as  I  felt  very 
tired,  because  it  was  almost  my  first  day  out  of  bed 
since  my  illness.  Besides  that,  even  if  I  had  been 
in  keen  and  robust  health  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  tempt  me  to  remain  on  the  narrow  deck, 
which  was  pitch  dark,  or  in  the  stuffy  saloon  with  a 
couple  of  guttering  candles  in  tall  stands  on  the  table 
by  way  of  sole  illumination. 

The  accommodation  below  is  of  much  the  same 
type  as  the  luxury  above,  below  decks  being  just  of 
the  build  of  one  of  the  old  penny  steamers  that 
used  to  go  up  and  down  the  Thames  —  you  remem- 
ber the  sort  of  things  —  a  very  low  roof  supported 
by  small  iron  pillars.  Off  a  narrow  passage  open 
seven  small  cabins,  with  four  berths  in  each  of  them, 
but  they  are  really  not  so  bad  when  you  get  one  all 
to  yourself,  and  I  have  the  best  one,  at  the  end  of 
the  ship.  I  caught  the  fat  Mayordomo  (chief  stew- 
ard), and  after  endless  trouble  managed  to  get  a  key 
for  my  cabin  door,  though  the  choice  lay  between 
having  it  open  or  dying  of  asphyxiation;  but  I  pre- 
ferred the  latter  risk  of  the  two,  as  at  least  I  could 
be  certain  what  to  expect  if  I  kept  it  locked. 

One  look  at  the  mattresses  was  enough.    I  slept, 
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or  rather  lay  awake  sweltering,  on  all  the  coverlets 
piled  on  the  least  filthy  of  the  upper  berths.  The 
cabin  smelt  horrible,  and  the  only  light  there,  as 
in  the  saloon,  was  a  candle  in  a  bracket,  the  glass 
of  which  was  so  grimed  with  dirt  that  it  gave  hardly 
any  light  at  all.  No  water  was  laid  on  to  the  filthy 
basin,  and  it  did  not  do  to  let  one's  mind  dwell  for 
one  instant  on  cockroaches  —  like  a  child  who  tries 
not  to  think  of  some  horrible  ghost  story  in  the  dark. 

About  six  this  morning  the  muchacho  (they  have 
no  word  for  steward  apparently)  woke  me  by  rat- 
tling at  the  handle  of  my  door,  when  I  climbed 
down  and  held  parley  with  him  through  the  crack. 
He  said  something  in  English  about  "washing,"  and 
I,  thinking  he  had  brought  me  water  to  put  in  the 
unspeakable  basin,  said:  "No,  not  yet,"  and  tried  to 
shut  the  door. 

However,  he  was  not  to  be  ignored,  for  he  shoved 
the  door  open,  apologising  as  he  did  so,  came  in 
and  shut  and  fastened  down  the  scuttle,  and  then 
backed  out  again  with  many  more  bows  and  excuses. 
Then  I  understood  that  it  was  not  I  who  was  to 
be  washed,  but  the  decks!  Somehow,  it  had  not 
occurred  to  me  that  the  decks  of  the  Butuan  ever 
could  be  cleaned  like  those  of  other  ships ! 

All  day  long  we  have  been  slipping  past  these 
Dream  Islands,  sometimes  so  close  that  one  can 
see  the  waves  breaking  on  the  rocks  and  the  blue 
sea  running  up  into  fairy  bays,  and  I  should  so 
much  like  to  go  ashore  in  some  of  them,  and  see 
the  negritos  and  savages,  and  the  beautiful  jungles 
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where  monkeys  swing  about  on  great  flowering 
vines.  That  is  always  the  Tropic  Island  of  one's 
dreams,  is  it  not?  But  now  I  begin  to  think  that 
possibly  life  is  not  all  a  transformation  scene  in 
the  lovely  jungles,  where  there  are  doubtless  deadly 
snakes;  poisonous,  scentless  plants;  swamps,  and 
malaria,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fatigues  and  difficul- 
ties of  getting  there.  On  the  whole,  for  beauty  of 
scenery,  health  and  comfort,  I  think  I  would  rather 
live  in  a  glen  on  a  Scottish  moor. 

My  luggage  is  rather  on  my  mind,  as  I  found  I 
had  to  bring  such  a  quantity,  for  muslin  and  cotton 
frocks  take  up  so  much  room  that  I  was  compelled 
to  abandon  my  first  plan  of  one  moderate  trunk, 
and  am  now  engineering  what  looks  like  a  family 
"flitting."  Talking  of  frocks,  you  once  asked  me 
to  tell  you  if  those  I  had  brought  out  were  all  right. 
They  are  quite  right,  thanks,  at  least  the  muslins 
are  and  the  very  thin  cottons,  but  anything  thicker, 
even  print,  is  too  warm,  and  the  very  thinnest  of 
stuff  skirts  or  coats  are  stifling  and  impossible. 
I  always  envy  the  lucky  women  in  Hong  Kong 
whom  I  left  going  about  in  white  serge  and  grey 
flannel,  and  even  being  compelled  to  put  wraps  on 
in  the  evening! 

Another  thing  I  find  about  clothes  is  that  every- 
one wears  white,  and  though  one  gets  rather  tired 
of  it,  still  it  is  the  best  thing,  for  the  fashion  of 
washing  clothes  by  pounding  them  on  boulders,  and 
then  drying  them  in  this  terrific  sun,  will  evaporate 
the  strongest  colours  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
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Clothes  don't  last  long  here  anyhow,  colour  or  no 
colour,  as  there  is  something  in  the  water  that  rots 
material,  so  that  it  goes  into  holes  and  tears  if  you 
look  at  it,  and  something  in  the  air  which  rots  silk 
even  more  disastrously  and  quickly,  and  turns  all 
white  silk  and  satin  quite  deep  yellow. 

I  have  been  writing  this  at  intervals  all  day,  and 
now  it  is  six  o'clock,  and  the  meal  is  due.  I  can 
see  the  polite  skipper  standing  waiting  for  me  to 
enter  and  take  my  seat,  and  the  mangy  dog  trying 
to  squeeze  himself  in  under  the  bench  where  my 
place  is.  So  I  will  leave  off  and  finish  this  in  Manila, 
where  we  are  to  arrive  in  the  early  morning. 

I  thought  a  mail  would  be  going  out  the  day  I 
got  here,  but  I  find  it  does  not  go  till  to-morrow 
morning,  of  which  I  am  rather  glad,  as  it  gives  me 
time  to  let  you  know  I  have  arrived  safely.  Yet 
when  you  get  this  —  oh  what  a  long  way  oflf  —  the 
trip  to  Manila  will  be  a  half -forgotten  thing  of  the 
past! 

The  Butuan  (by-the-bye,  she  has  taken  that 
name  from  a  town  in  the  big  southern  island  of 
Mindanao)  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  at 
three  o'clock  this  morning,  and  deck -washing  began 
at  four.  So  at  about  five  I  opened  my  door  a  little 
bit  and  roared  for  the  muchacho,  till  someone  else 
in  another  cabin  got  tired  of  hearing  me,  and  took 
up  the  cry,  and  it  spread  through  the  ship  like  the 
cock-crowing  in  the  dawn.  By-the-bye,  I  got  away 
from  the  shrill  of  the  crickets  for  a  few  hours,  but 
did  not,  as  I  had  hoped,  escape  the  eternal  cock- 
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crowing,  for  those  fowls  on  board  the  Butuan  which 
had  escaped  death  began  to  crow  at  four  o'clock  for 
all  they  were  worth,  poor  things.  Well,  at  last  the 
muchacho  came  along  and  brought  me  a  perilous 
candle  and  some  hot  water,  and  I  dressed  and 
packed  up  the  few  things  I  had  out,  and  went  up 
on  deck  at  about  six. 

At  sunrise  —  a  thick,  pink,  hazy  sunrise  —  we 
steamed  up  the  river,  but  I  was  blase  about  every- 
thing but  food,  so  I  stayed  in  the  saloon  and  man- 
aged to  get  some  biscuits  and  coffee,  and  to  avoid 
a  plate  full  of  deadly-looking  ham  and  eggs. 

There  was  no  room  to  anchor  at  the  quay,  which 
was  fringed  with  a  close  line  of  steamers  berthed 
stern-first,  so  she  anchored  in  the  stream;  and  until 
I  was  "fetched,"  I  amused  myself  watching  the  blue- 
green  water-plants  go  trailing  past,  and  trying  to 
observe  life  on  board  the  big,  covered,  brown  lighters. 
No  life  was  to  be  seen,  however,  except  the  natives 
wielding  immense  punt-poles,  who  walked  along  the 
sides  of  the  barges  on  a  platform  one  plank  wide. 

At  about  seven  the  company's  launch  came  for 
me,  and  she  made  quite  a  long  trip,  down  the  Pasig 
and  all  along  outside  the  breakwater,  as  the  shorter 
way  through  was  blocked  by  a  dredger.  A  tremen- 
dous new  harbour  is  being  built,  which  bids  fair  to 
be  a  very  fine  concern. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  we  reached  our 
friends'  house,  so  the  day  was  getting  very  hot, 
and  the  cool  house  seemed  delicious.  Breakfast  — 
nice,  clean,  ungreasy  breakfast !  —  and  the  joys  of 
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a  bath.  There  was  a  "bathroom"  on  the  Butuan, 
but  in  a  state  of  dirt  that  would  have  made  bathing 
impossible,  even  if  the  bath  itself  had  not  been  full 
of  old  lamps,  boots,  tin  cans,  and  dirty  clothes. 

I  have  spent  all  the  day  resting  in  the  house  to 
save  up  my  energies  for  an  entertainment  which  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  miss.  This  is  a  public 
reception  to  be  held  by  the  Governor,  Mr.  Luke  E. 
Wright,  at  his  palace  on  the  river,  where  one  will 
see,  as  a  compatriot  informed  me,  "all  Manila  at  a 
glance."  I  don't  think  a  glance  will  satisfy  me 
though,  for  I  want  to  go  and  have  a  good  long 
look.  I  feel  better  already  for  the  change  of  air  and 
scene,  and  am  sure  I  shall  be  quite  equal  to  the 
reception,  besides,  I  would  rather  be  ill  than  miss 
such  a  party ! 

I  say  I  spent  all  the  day  in  the  house,  but  that  is 
not  quite  accurate,  for  we  went  for  a  drive  at  sunset 
to  a  library  in  the  town,  in  a  Spanish  book-shop; 
and  on  our  way  back  took  a  turn  round  the  Luneta, 
the  promenade  by  the  sea,  which  I  fancy  I  may 
have  mentioned  to  you  already.  The  band  plays 
there  every  evening,  and  everyone  drives  or  walks 
about.  It  was  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  the  peo- 
ple in  white  dresses,  all  moving  about  in  the  radius 
of  the  electric  lights  on  the  band-stand,  the  lights 
looking  like  spots  of  white  fire  against  the  yellow 
sunset. 
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WE  dined  at  half -past  seven  last  night,  and 
then,  with  a  small  party  of  friends, 
drove  through  the  town  to  a  wharf  in 
front  of  the  large  Cold  Storage  buildings  by  the  river. 
Here  we  had  to  pass  over  some  large,  flat  lighters, 
on  the  decks  of  which  the  moonlight  revealed  myri- 
ads of  enormous  cockroaches  hurrying  about  in  all 
directions,  which  made  us  catch  up  our  skirts  and 
run  for  the  launch  lying  alongside  the  lighters,  and 
all  decorated  with  palms  and  Japanese  lanterns. 

At  the  wharf  some  more  friends  had  joined  us,  so 
we  were  quite  a  large  party  in  the  bows  of  the  launch 
as  she  steamed  up  the  Pasig,  and  the  cool,  or  com- 
paratively cool,  night  air  was  delicious.  The  river 
looked  quite  pretty  in  the  moonlight,  and  though 
it  was  only  a  small,  rather  new  moon,  the  light  was 
quite  strong,  and  the  green  of  the  trees  was  quite 
perceptible,  for  there  is  colour  in  the  moonlight 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  the  moon  does 
not  make  mere  black  and  white  outlines,  but  you 
can  distinguish  colours  quite  plainly.  The  Palace 
of  Malacanan  soon  came  in  sight  —  a  big  building 
blazing  with  lights,  and  adorned  by  rows  of  little 
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lamps  in  festoons  all  along  the  water's  edge,  like 
Earl's  Court  Exhibition. 

We  landed  at  a  low  stone-wall,  outlined  for  the 
occasion  with  red  and  yellow  electric  lights.  The 
launch  immediately  in  front  of  ours  was  that  of 
the  Chinese  Consul,  very  profusely  and  beautifully 
decorated,  and  filled  with  Celestials  in  bright  silk 
dresses.  We  stepped  at  once  into  the  gardens, 
which  come  right  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  fete  —  all  in  full  swing,  with 
crowds  of  people  walking  up  and  down  paths  cov- 
ered with  sail-cloth  to  protect  the  dresses.  Of  course 
everyone  was  going  about  in  evening  dress,  as  if  in 
a  ball-room  at  home,  and  feeling  very  hot,  and 
looking  for  cool  places.  The  idea  of  this  perpet- 
ual heat  soon  becomes  familiar,  but  sometimes  it 
strikes  the  imagination,  on  occasions  of  this  kind, 
with  particular  insistence.  In  my  letters  to  you  I 
can't  go  on  saying  "It  is  very  hot,"  "It  is  very  sul- 
try," and  so  on,  and  yet  I  know  that  you,  reading 
them  at  home,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  setting  of  all 
I  tell  you;  of  the  terrible  blazing  sun  all  day  long; 
the  hot  nights  only  bearable  by  comparison  with 
the  day;  of  one's  skin  always  moist,  if  it  is  not 
actually  running  in  little  rivulets,  as  in  a  Turkish 
bath;  of  even  the  dogs  and  cats  spending  all  their 
lives  trying  to  find  draughts  to  lie  in.  And  this,  I 
am  informed,  is  the  "winter." 

Well,  this  entertainment,  which  was  very  well 
done  indeed,  reminded  me  more  and  more  of  Earl's 
Court,  as  we  passed  under  arcades  of  coloured  lights, 
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and  the  Constabulary  Band  played  selections  on  a 
grass  lawn  under  the  trees.  There  was  a  huge  open- 
air  ball-room,  built  over  some  lawn-tennis  courts, 
raised  up  and  approached  by  a  little  flight  of  steps, 
and  with  seats  all  round  inside  a  rail. 

Our  first  duty  was  to  present  ourselves  to  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Luke  E.  Wright,  and  his  wife,  who 
stood  under  a  canopy  of  white  silk,  on  which  were 
embroidered  the  Arms  of  the  Philippines.  This  coat 
of  arms  is  a  new  invention,  and  this  was  its  first 
appearance.  It  was  designed  by  an  American  called 
Gillard  Hunt,  and  its  heraldic  description  is  very 
complicated,  and  would  probably  convey  as  little 
to  you  as  it  does  to  me.  It  happened  to  be  on  the 
front  of  the  programmes  as  well  as  on  the  canopy, 
so  I  had  a  good  look  at  it,  and  the  gist  of  the  design 
is  that  it  is  all  red  and  silver  and  blue,  and  the 
symbols  are  the  Castle  of  Spain  and  a  sea-lion,  with 
a  background  of  the  stripes  of  the  American  flag. 
Above  is  the  crest,  which  takes  the  form  of  the 
American  Eagle,  and  the  inscription  written  below 
is  "Philippine  Islands."  It  makes  a  very  pretty 
crest,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Phil- 
ippine shield  should  be  quartered  with  the  Arms  of 
Spain  any  more  than  if  the  American  flag  should 
have  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn  in  the  corner.  In 
fact  the  latter  device  would  be  far  the  more  reason- 
able of  the  two. 

Well,  as  I  say,  the  Wrights  and  their  party  stood 
under  this  white  silk  canopy,  and  the  aide-de-camp 
introduced  those  whom  they  did  not  know  already; 
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whereupon  our  hosts  shook  hands,  repeating  each 
guest's  name,  and  adding  "Pleased  to  meet  you"  in 
kindly  American  fashion. 

This  little  ceremony,  the  American  introduction, 
always  appals  me,  because  I  never  know  what  one 
is  supposed  to  say  in  answer.  I  am  afraid  I  smile 
helplessly  and  murmur,  "Thank  you  so  much!"  but 
I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Having  passed  what  the  Manila  papers  call  "The 
Gobernatorial  Party,"  we  proceeded  to  drift  about 
the  grounds,  which  were  really  charmingly  pretty. 
I  met  a  good  many  people  I  knew,  and  enjoyed  the 
evening  immensely.    After  a  time  I  began  to  feel 

very  tired,  and  Mr.  P  took  me  to  the  ball-room, 

where  he  managed  to  find  places,  and  we  wedged 
ourselves  into '  the  row  of  people  sitting  all  round. 
I  did  not  dance,  but  I  found  quite  enough  amuse- 
ment to  compensate  me  in  looking  on. 

The  crowd  was  pretty  mixed,  of  course,  but 
"Manila  at  a  glance"  included  one  or  two  who 
looked  like  gentle-folk,  and  there  were  certainly  a 
great  many  pretty  dresses,  which,  I  am  told,  the 
wearers  import  from  Paris  recklessly.  Some  of  the 
camisas  worn  by  the  native  ladies  were  quite  lovely 
—  beautiful,  delicate  fabrics  exquisitely  embroidered 
and  hand-painted  —  and  in  the  official  Rigodon, 
with  which  the  ball  began,  I  noticed  how  well  the 
wearers  moved. 

As  a  contrast,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spec- 
tacles of  the  evening  was  the  Gibson  Girl,  of  whom 
there  were  several  specimens  to  be  seen  strutting 
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about.  All  Americans,  men  and  women,  as  I  have 
noticed  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  have  some- 
thing of  this  type  about  them,  and  I  often  wonder 
whether  Dana  Gibson  has  discovered  the  essentials 
of  the  American  type,  or  whether  he  has  invented  a 
model  which  they  admire  and  try  to  copy.  Which- 
ever it  is,  when  it  is  natural  it  is  pretty  enough  in 
moderation,  but  some  of  them  haA^e,  as  they  would 
express  it,  "got  right  there,"  and  they  may  be 
picked  out  of  any  crowd  of  ordinary  human  shapes 
at  a  glance.  Of  course  no  human  being  really  could 
have  the  proportions  of  the  Gibson  Girl  as  she  is  on 
paper,  for  no  living  thing  ever  had  such  length  of 
leg  and  neck  but  a  giraffe;  only  so  many  Americans 
have  that  type  of  face,  with  a  low,  pretty  square 
forehead,  thick,  round  nose,  heavy  jaw,  and  arched 
eyebrows.  Corsets  and  high  hair-pads  can  help 
towards  the  rest  of  the  design.  I  can't  think  how 
anyone  wants  to  be  a  Gibson  Girl,  unless  for  twenty 
guineas  a  week  at  a  theatre,  as  the  pose  and  the 
untidy  hair  is  inexpressibly  common  and  shop-girl- 
ish. Moreover,  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  expect 
to  ape  anything  and  avoid  being  vulgar.  The  Gib- 
son Girl  does  not  escape  this  latter  calamity.  She 
"gets  right  there  just  every  time." 

After  watching  the  dancing  for  a  good  while,  I 
was  taken  round  the  grounds  and  given  refresh- 
ment at  one  of  the  little  buffets  in  the  garden.  A 
most  amusing  episode  occurred  at  the  chief  of 
these  buffets,  where  a  big  bowl  of  punch  was  being 
administered  by  the  Chinese  servants,  who  opened 
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everything  they  could  lay  hands  on  —  whisky,  port, 
claret,  soda,  liqueurs,  brandy,  champagne  —  and 
poured  it  all  into  the  punch.  You  can  imagine  what 
ludicrous  stories  were  afloat  about  people  who  had 
taken  one  sip  of  this  fire-water,  and  were  reported  to 
have  been  carried  off  half-dying,  and  shipped  home 
down  the  river. 

About  half -past  ten  the  crowds  began  to  thin,  and 
we  left  the  palace,  getting  upon  our  launch  again  at 
the  same  place  where  we  had  landed.  There  was 
no  more  moon,  but  the  stars  made  quite  a  bright 
light,  and  the  air  was  so  fresh  upon  the  water  at 
that  hour  that  one  could  actually  stand  the  extra 
warmth  of  a  chiffon  scarf  across  one's  bare  shoulders. 

I  found  myself  very  tired  yesterday  after  the  fete, 
so  I  stayed  in  the  house  all  day,  except  for  a  drive 
in  the  evening  to  the  Escolta,  which  is  the  principal 
street  of  shops.  When  we  came  here  in  Novem- 
ber, fresh  from  palatial  Hong  Kong,  I  thought  this 
town  the  most  shoddy  and  hideous  place  I  had  ever 
seen,  but  now  I  find  it  really  difficult  to  recall  my 
first  impressions,  for  it  seems  a  gay  and  handsome 
metropolis  to  the  provincial  from  Iloilo! 

At  Iloilo  our  streets  consist  of  ruins  hastily  patched 
up,  and  great  fire-blackened  gaps  in  the  rows  of 
houses,  but  in  Manila,  though  there  has  been  appar- 
ently just  as  much  hasty  patching,  there  are  compar- 
atively few  ruins  to  be  seen,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  less 
string  used  in  the  harnesses  of  the  horses.  White 
women  and  Mestizas  go  about  in  hats  too,  which  is 
a  superfluity  we  do  not  affect  in  the  provinces,  and 
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after  so  many  weeks  of  not  wearing  a  hat,  I  find  it 
very  irksome  and  hot  to  have  to  put  one  on.  How- 
ever, in  Manila  one  must  do  as  Manila  does,  I  sup- 
pose, though  the  fashion,  which  did  not  obtain  in 
the  Spanish  days,  seems  a  foolish  and  unnecessary 
one,  and  the  people  who  were  here  under  the  old 
regime  rail  helplessly  against  the  innovation.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  no  gain  to  the  coloured  ladies  to  hide 
their  nice,  thick,  black  hair  with  the  frightful  "Pari- 
sian" confections  which  appeal  to  their  exotic  taste; 
but,  of  course,  it  would  never  do  for  them  not  to 
follow  the  fashions  set  by  their  American  equals. 
They  have,  however,  that  strange  and  subtle  way 
of  the  Oriental  all  the  world  over,  of  setting  a  seal 
of  their  own  upon  even  the  most  slavish  imitations. 
One  feels  in  this,  as  in  everything  else  in  Manila, 
that  if  the  American  influence  were  withdrawn,  in 
twenty-four  hours  all  trace  of  that  busy,  kind- 
hearted,  bustling,  incongruous  people  would  begin  to 
melt  steadily  away,  and  in  a  month  would  be  wiped 
clean  out. 

There  are  big,  or  comparatively  big,  shops,  with 
a  great  display  in  the  windows,  and  huge  signs,  and 
hurry-up-its-your-only -chance  notices,  and  conver- 
sational advertisements  in  the  American  fashion. 
But  when  you  get  inside  the  shops  there  is  the 
familiar  barrenness,  and  there  are  the  same  half- 
asleep  or  half-drugged  Filipinos  and  yellow  Mestizos 
yawning  and  trimming  their  nails  with  the  same 
vague  indifference,  and  nothing  to  sell  that  any 
human  being  ever  wants.    And  the  prices  of  the 
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things  you  buy,  instead  of  what  you  wanted,  are 
enough  to  make  your  hair  turn  snow-white  on  the 
spot. 

One  fact,  striking  fact  about  the  shops  in  this 
country  is  that  the  largest  and  most  important  are 
those  of  the  jewellers,  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  Filipinos  and  Eurasians  have  a  mistrust 
of  banks  and  investments  for  their  spare  cash,  with 
which  they  buy  jewels  partly  for  love  of  the  glitter- 
ing ornaments,  and  partly  from  some  muddled  idea 
of  having  their  money  safe  in  a  portable  form.  I 
was  talking  about  this  to  a  very  civil  Frenchman 
in  one  of  the  biggest  jeweller's  here  this  morning, 
while  I  was  waiting  for  a  ring  they  had  been  repair- 
ing, and  he  was  very  interested  to  hear  I  had  come 
from  Iloilo,  for  he  told  me  he  had  travelled  all  about 
Panay  selling  jewellery  a  year  or  more  ago,  and  that 
he  knew  that  island  quite  well.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  done  well  there,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  very  good 
business  indeed";  and  when  I  asked  him  what  sort 
of  things  he  sold,  he  showed  me  beautiful  diamonds 
set  in  rather  red  gold,  and  said  I  would  be  astonished 
if  I  saw  the  "types"  who  could  buy  such  ornaments. 
He  said  he  rode  a  horse,  as  the  roads  were  only 
rough  tracks  with  broken  bridges,  but  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  really  did  go  all  over  the  island,  and  fancy 
he  must  rather  have  gone  in  coasting  steamers  and 
ridden  about  the  suburbs  of  the  towns,  for  there  are 
no  inland  towns  in  the  Philippines,  and  no  market, 
even  for  the  best  diamonds. 

Talking  of  Mestizos  reminds  me  of  an  account  I 
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heard,  from  a  friend  at  the  reception,  of  an  English- 
Mestizo  wedding,  which  may  amuse  you,  and  is 
extraordinarily  characteristic  of  these  people.  The 
bridal  party  assembled  in  church  in  the  orthodox 
fashion,  but  the  bride's  Filipino  and  Eurasian  rela- 
tions, instead  of  remaining  in  their  pews,  all  crowded 
up  to  the  altar  and  stood  in  a  mass  amongst  the 
wedding-group  and  bridesmaids;  and  after  this 
astonishing  ceremony,  the  happy  couple  marched 
down  the  aisles  to  the  strains  of  "The  Washington 
Post." 
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AFTER  the  heat  of  the  day  we  drove  outside 
the  town  to  a  nursery  garden  yesterday. 
To  get  there  we  passed  through  long  streets 
of  untidy  suburbs,  not  of  palm-thatch  huts  and 
bamboo  groves  like  those  in  Uoilo,  but  very  broad 
and  treeless,  with  mean,  low  houses  at  intervals,  and 
bits  of  waste  ground  strewn  with  lean  dogs  and  rub- 
bish. There  are  not  scavenger  pariahs  here  as  in 
Turkey  and  the  Near  East,  and  I  suppose  they 
could  not  exist  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  rubbish 
would  be  too  putrid  even  for  their  savoury  taste. 
There  are  a  good  many  hawks  about,  but  they  don't 
scavenge  either,  like  the  hawks  in  Egypt;  all  they 
seem  to  do  is  to  hover  over  poultry,  and  every  now 
and  then  get  away  with  a  young  fowl  or  chicken. 
When  we  were  driving  round  between  Molo  and 
Jaro  a  week  or  two  ago,  near  the  village  of  Min- 
doriao,  we  heard  a  great  squawking  and  a  scream, 
and  looked  round  in  time  to  see  a  hawk  rise  up  from 
near  a  nipa  hut  with  a  fair-sized  hen  in  his  claws. 
The  people  rushed  about  the  plantation  and  sang 
out,  and  the  hawk  staggered  once  or  twice,  and 
nearly  fell  with  the  hen,  which  was  very  big  and 
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heavy  for  him;  but  he  got  away  at  last,  and  the 
people  were  left  gazing  after  him  into  the  sky,  like 
in  the  picture  of  "Robert  with  his  Red  Umbrella" 
in  Struwwelpeter.  But  the  scavenging  is,  or  should 
be,  done  by  the  half-wild  pigs  with  which  the  native 
quarters  teem  —  lean,  rough,  black  and  white  ani- 
mals, generally  very  mangy,  and  with  long  legs  and 
snouts. 

A  great  deal  of  the  way  to  the  nursery  we  fol- 
lowed the  route  of  a  new  electric  tram,  which  is 
to  be  opened  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  is 
to  connect  all  the  suburbs  with  the  main  town. 
Manila  is  immensely  proud  of  this  tram,  which  is 
such  a  token  of  progress  that  it  somehow  or  other 
makes  up  for  the  lack  of  paving  and  other  primary 
symbols  of  civilisation.  There  is  a  railway  here 
too,  the  only  one  in  the  Philippines,  which  goes 
about  150  miles  inland  to  a  place  called  Dugupan. 
There  is  constant  talk  of  railways  to  be  built  all 
over  the  islands,  the  concessions  for  which  are  being 
granted,  of  course,  to  American  speculators;  but 
those  who  know  the  islands  well  say  the  railways 
will  not  benefit  anyone,  even  the  speculators,  for 
what  are  wanted  besides  labourers  are  roads,  just 
good  traffic  roads,  kept  in  good  repair.  However, 
it  sounds  imposing  to  talk  of  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  spent  on  railways  "to  open  up  the  Phil- 
ippines," and  a  great  deal  of  philanthropic  energy 
is,  somehow,  inferred. 

The  entrance  to  the  nursery  garden  was  up  a 
narrow,  sandy  lane,  where  a  lot  of  little,  half-clad, 
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brown  children  ran  out  after  us  and  offered  small, 
tousled  bunches  of  faded  flowers.  Queer  little  souls, 
these  Filipino  children,  with  thin  limbs  and  flutter- 
ing muslin  garments. 

On  each  side  of  the  sandy  lane  was  a  field  planted 
with  rose  bushes;  in  the  garden  itself  nothing  ap- 
peared but  rows  and  rows  of  flower-pots  containing 
green  plants  and  ferns  —  the  sort  of  plants  and  ferns 
one  only  sees  in  conservatories  at  home.  The  gar- 
den was  laid  out  in  formal  earthen  paths,  bor- 
dered with  tiles,  but  the  gardener  was  anything  but 
formal  —  a  huge,  fat,  old  native  with  Chinese  eyes, 
got  up  airily  in  white  bathing-drawers  and  a  muslin 
camisa. 

We  went  about,  and  my  friend  chose  ferns  and 
plants,  some  of  which  were  lovely,  and  I  very  much 
wished  I  could  have  taken  some  home  with  me  to 
Iloilo,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  transporting  them  by 
the  Butuan.  There  was  a  charming  old  grey  stone 
well  in  the  garden,  with  steps  leading  up  to  it, 
some  of  them  formed  of  beautiful  old  blue  and 
green  Chinese  tiles,  the  whole  shaded  by  big,  droop- 
ing trees,  which  made  that  corner  of  the  garden 
quite  dark.  Overhead,  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  paths,  was  a  pergola  of  orchids,  while  all  sorts 
of  orchids  grew  from  bundles  of  what  looked  like 
dried  sticks  tied  to  the  posts.  The  sight  of  the 
orchids  made  me  realise  once  again  the  temperature 
we  live  in,  for  I  thought  of  how,  on  a  summer's  day 
at  home,  one  would  find  the  outside  air  quite  cold 
after  an  orchid  house.    It  also  occurred  to  me  that 
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it  sounds  all  very  fine  to  think  of  orchids  in  cheap- 
ness and  profusion,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  an 
orchid  that  could  compare  as  an  object  of  beauty 
with  a  dog-rose  out  of  a  hedge. 

On  the  way  back  we  halted  to  hear  some  jolly 
tunes  played  by  the  band  on  the  Luneta.  Again 
there  was  the  blue  dusk;  the  orange  and  saffron 
horizon;  and  the  moving  crowds  in  white  on  the 
bright  green  grass  plots  round  the  band-stand.  We 
stayed  in  the  carriage,  which  moved  slowly  round 
with  hundreds  of  others,  all  going  in  the  same 
direction.  I  believe  the  only  carriage  that  has  the 
privilege  of  moving  the  other  way  is  that  of  the 
Governor. 

Going  in  and  out  of  the  crowd,  everywhere,  were 
two  little  American  girls,  seated  astride  on  a  bare- 
backed pony,  with  their  hair  floating  loose  behind, 
and  tied  with  an  immense  bow  of  ribbon  on  one 
side  of  the  forehead  in  American  fashion;  their  thin 
little  legs  dangling  side  by  side  on  each  flank  of 
the  pony.  They  looked  very  happy  and  solemn, 
and  the  way  they  stuck  on  was  simply  wonderful. 

The  Luneta  is  a  pretty  sight  in  the  evening,  and 
even  amusing,  but  I  must  confess  I  was  very  much 
disappointed  in  it,  because  I  have  read  so  much 
about  Manila  in  American  magazines,  in  which 
the  Luneta  is  described  as  "an  evening  assem- 
blage where  all  the  nations  of  the  world  jostle  one 
another" — or  phrases,  more  lurid,  to  that  effect; 
followed  by  "word  pictures"  of  Jew  and  Moor, 
Chinaman  and  Turk,  Cingalee,  Slav,  and  Hindoo, 
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all  rubbing  shoulders  in  their  respective  national 
costumes.  So  I  looked  out  for  this  sight  particu- 
larly, but  have  never  seen  anything  but  men  of 
varying  degrees  of  white  and  Malay  in  linen  suits, 
and  women  and  Gibson  Girls  in  the  last  scream  of 
Paris-Manila  fashions.  I  have  asked  people  about 
it  too,  in  case  I  should  have  been  to  the  Luneta 
only  on  days  when  the  Jews,  Moors,  etc.,  were 
unavoidably  absent;  but  I  only  got  laughed  at  for 
imagining  such  nonsense,  and  when  I  said  I  had 
read  accounts  by  American  eye-witnesses,  my  friends 
only  laughed  the  more. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  seeing  as  much  of  Manila 
as  I  had  hoped,  after  all,  for  I  find  I  am  not  well 
enough  to  go  about  a  great  deal,  but  what  I  do  see 
I  try  to  remember  in  order  to  tell  you.  Having 
these  letters  to  write  is  an  amusement  in  the  long, 
hot  hours  in  the  house,  so  don't  think  that  I  am  giv- 
ing up  delirious  joys  to  find  time  to  write  to  you! 
All  the  same,  if  I  did  go  out  more  into  Manila 
society,  I  should  not  have  any  more  to  tell  you, 
for  there  would  be  nothing  to  describe  but  bridge. 
That  is  the  only  thing  anyone  ever  does.  Manila 
was  pictured  to  me  as  a  very  gay  place,  in  fact  the 
Manila  papers  even  go  so  far  as  to  label  it  the  "Gay- 
est City  of  the  Orient";  but  it  is  really  a  dread- 
fully dull  little  town,  with  a  very  occasional  dance 
to  enliven  the  interminable  round  of  dinner  and 
bridge  parties,  and  those  curious  and  costly  luncheon 
parties  which  American  women  give  to  each  other. 
So  much  I  had  already  inferred  from  the  society 
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columns  of  the  Manila  papers,  which  come  to  us 
in  Iloilo  as  a  breath  from  the  wide  world!  When 
I  arrived  here  and  saw  the  place,  and  asked  some 
questions,  I  found  my  worst  fears  realised,  and  that 
far  from  being  the  gayest  city  of  the  Orient  —  think 
of  Cairo,  Calcutta,  Colombo !  —  Manila  is  probably 
the  dullest  spot  of  the  East  or  West,  and  any  gaiety 
or  intellect  it  might  have  is  choked  and  strangled 
by  bridge  and  euchre.  In  a  country  like  this, 
where  there  is  little  or  no  housekeeping  and  no 
shopping  to  fill  the  minds  and  time  of  the  average 
women,  card-playing  seems  to  attain  colossal  pro- 
portions, for  they  actually  go  out  of  their  houses 
at  eight  in  the  morning  to  meet  and  play  cards  till 
lunch  (the  Americans  do  not  use  the  word  tiffin), 
and  after  a  siesta  they  begin  again,  go  home  to 
dinner,  or  out  to  a  dinner  party,  and  probably  play 
half  the  night. 

The  Americans  in  Iloilo  are  just  as  keen,  however, 
and  the  first  question  they  ask  you  is  if  you  play 
bridge;  and  if  you  don't  they  take  no  further  inter- 
est in  you,  and  never  dream  of  inviting  you  to  their 
houses. 

The  Americans  are  fearfully  down  on  the  Filipino 
national  game  of  Monte  about  which  the  natives 
are  infatuated,  and  over  which  they  ruin  themselves, 
but  the  indignation  of  the  ruling  race  carries  very 
little  weight,  as  it  is  all  precept  and  no  example. 

I  went  for  a  little  drive  yesterday  evening,  through 
the  old  Spanish  Intramuros,  the  Walled  City,  within 
the  high  old  walls,  which  stand  in  a  neglected  moat, 
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and  are  all  covered  with  moss  and  grass  and  trailing 
weeds.  The  narrow  streets  are  cobbled,  and  the 
quaint  houses,  with  deep,  barred  basement  windows, 
have  a  delightful  air  of  repose,  after  the  half-fin- 
ished, skin-deep,  hustling  modernity  of  American- 
ised Manila.  The  whole  quarter  seems  a  far  more 
appropriate  setting  than  the  rest  of  the  town  for 
the  "mild-eyed  lotus  eaters,"  which  the  Filipinos 
really  are  by  choice,  nature,  and  instinct.  I  think 
that  if  I  lived  in  Manila  (which  heaven  forbid  should 
ever  be  my  fate!)  I  should  like  to  live  in  the  Walled 
City  —  that  is,  if  I  survived  the  awful  smells  —  and 
imagine  myself  in  an  East  where  there  were  no  arc- 
lights,  no  electric  trams,  no  drinking  saloons,  ice- 
cream sodas,  "Hiawatha,"  or  bridge,  and  where 
the  natives  would  be  humble,  civil,  prosperous,  and 
happy. 

There  are  some  fine  old  gates  to  the  Walled  City, 
but  the  Americans,  whose  idiosyncrasy  it  is  not  to 
reverence  antiquity  unless  it  has  cost  fabulous  sums 
at  Drouot's  or  Christie's,  are  pulling  them  down  for 
no  reason  at  all. 

A  great  many  natives  bustle  about  American 
Manila  in  European  or  white  linen  suits,  and  it  is 
a  very  exhausting  place;  but  one  can't  quite  see  the 
good  of  it  all.  I  asked  an  American  official  (what 
they  call  "a  prominent  citizen"),  whom  I  met  at 
dinner  the  other  night,  how  the  Filipinos  were  to 
profit  by  all  this  bustle  and  book-learning. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "I  guess  they  will  learn  to  appre- 
ciate our  civilisation  and  then  want  it,  and  want 
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all  the  things  that  civilisation  entails,  so  there  will 
be  a  demand,  and  trade  will  come  right  along,  and 
these  islands  will  wake  up  and  flourish." 

I  wanted  to  argue,  however,  so  I  said:  "But  why 
should  the  Filipinos  wake  up?  Why  not  give  the 
poor  creatures  lots  of  cheap  food?  If  they  have 
a  little  rice,  and  a  banana  patch,  and  a  nipa  hut, 
and  no  priests  to  bother  them,  that  is  all  they  want, 
and  there  will  always  be  an  inexhaustible  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  islands.  It  seems  such  a  pity 
to  daze  their  poor  brains,  and  hurry  them  about 
like  this."  But  he  said  it  was  no  good  trying  to 
talk  about  this  to  me,  as  I  evidently  could  not 
understand  the  American  Ideal. 

So  I  dropped  the  subject,  for  when  it  comes  to 
the  American  Ideal,  I  am  hopelessly  at  variance, 
and  think  it  better  to  say  no  more.  The  Ideal  is 
this,  you  see,  that  every  people  in  the  world  should 
have  self-government  and  equal  rights.  This  means, 
when  reduced  from  windy  oratory  to  common  sense, 
that  they  consider  these  Malay  half-breeds  to  be 
capable,  after  six  years  of  school-teaching  by  the 
type  of  master  I  described  to  you  (about  which 
type,  by-the-bye,  experience  has  given  me  no  reason 
to  change  my  mind),  of  understanding  the  motives 
and  profiting  by  the  institutions  which  it  has  taken 
the  highest  white  races  two  or  three  thousand  years 
to  evolve.  They  are  supposed  to  be  so  wonderful, 
these  flat-faced  little  chaps,  because  they  have  shown 
a  sudden  aptitude  for  the  gramophone  and  imita- 
tion European  clothes,  a  free  and  abusive  press,  and 
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unlimited  talk  —  endless  talk.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  are  the  traits  one  is  accustomed  to  in 
the  emancipated  coloured  person  all  the  world  over. 
In  fact,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  America  with 
this  funny  little  possession  of  hers  is  like  a  mother 
with  her  first  child,  who  has  never  noticed  anyone 
else's  children,  and  thinks  her  own  bantling  some- 
thing entirely  without  parallel  or  precedent;  quotes 
it  as  a  miracle  when  it  shows  the  most  elementary 
symptoms  of  existence,  and  tries  to  bring  it  up  on 
some  fad  of  her  own  because  it  is  so  much  more 
precious  and  more  wonderful  than  any  other  child 
anyone  else  ever  had. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  buy  prison-made  goods 
at  Bilibid,  which  is  the  big  jail  of  Manila,  and  of 
the  whole  Philippine  Islands.  When  anyone  has 
committed  a  serious  crime,  he  is  sent  up  to  Bilibid 
to  eke  out  the  period  that  has  to  elapse  before  he 
is  carted  back  to  his  original  island  to  be  executed. 
The  prison  is  a  mass  of  half-finished-looking  grey 
stone  buildings,  where  prisoners  in  yellow-striped 
jerseys,  like  gigantic  wasps,  were  going  about  behind 
iron  railings. 

We  went  into  a  huge  stone  hall,  where  there  were 
quantities  of  all  sorts  of  basket-work  furniture  on 
show;  a  row  of  carriages,  all  prison-made;  and  at 
the  farther  end  a  white  man  standing  behind  some 
glass-covered  tables  containing  little  objects  for 
sale.  I  wanted  to  get  some  small  souvenirs  to  send 
home,  and  examined  carefully  all  the  little  trifles 
and  curios  in  black  wood,  bone,  and  silver  with 
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which  the  cases  were  filled;  but  I  could  not  see 
anything  that  was  uncommon  or  characteristic,  or 
even  worth  buying  at  all.  All  the  things  looked  to 
me  as  if  someone  had  been  to  Naples  or  Colombo 
and  come  back  and  told  the  Filipinos  what  to  make, 
for  here  were  souvenir  teaspoons,  paper  knives  of 
black  wood,  bone  hairpins,  and  so  on,  and  not  one 
of  them  of  a  pattern  one  has  not  seen  prepared  for 
the  traveller  in  every  city  of  the  world.  I  hunted 
all  through  the  cases,  and  amongst  the  furniture 
in  the  hall,  but  could  find  nothing  distinctive  — 
everything  was  well  made,  but  utterly  banal.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  concern  me  much,  as  what  I  had 
really  come  for  was  ordinary  furniture,  and  this 
I  managed  to  get  to  my  satisfaction,  and  a  little 
cheaper  than  in  the  Chinamen's  shops  in  Iloilo, 
which  is  to  say  exactly  double  the  prices  of  Hong 
Kong. 

Amongst  a  great  many  things  stored  in  a  cor- 
responding hall  upstairs  were  some  basket  chairs 
of  an  uncommon  pattern,  with  a  back  like  a  huge 
spreading  peacock's  tail;  but,  though  they  were 
pretty,  these  chairs  did  not  strike  me  as  character- 
istic of  a  people  living  in  nipa  huts,  but  much  more 
like  the  suggestion  of  a  wandering  admirer  of  Vart 
nouveau. 

Besides  the  chairs,  I  noticed  some  small  columns 
of  hard  Filipino  woods,  intended  for  flower  stands, 
but  the  price  asked  for  them  was  ten  pesos  (one 
guinea)  each,  which  I  thought  ridiculous  for  plain, 
flat,  polished  wood.    It  appeared  that  they  were 
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derelict  from  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  "Exposition,"  and  on  each  was  resting,  tem- 
porarily, a  little  figure  carved  in  wood  and  painted 
in  bright  colours,  representing  a  Filipino  man  or 
woman  —  the  woman  in  red  skirt  (not  sarong)  and 
camisa,  and  the  men  with  their  shirts  outside,  and 
carrying  a  fighting  cock  under  one  arm.  By-the- 
bye,  there  is  fierce  indignation  and  terrible  offence 
taken  by  the  Filipinos  about  that  same  "Exposi- 
tion," as  the  Philippine  section  was  got  up  attrac- 
tively barbarous,  with  too  much  of  the  savage 
element,  wild-men-of-the-woods  in  fantastic  hovels, 
and  so  forth,  to  please  the  educated  and  high-class 
natives  and  Mestizos,  who  want  independence,  and 
think  they  are  more  likely  to  get  it  than  the  pre- 
historic savage. 

On  the  way  out  here  I  met  a  German  who  had 
been  to  St.  Louis,  and  who  told  me  that  the  two 
chief  exhibits  were  the  Boer  War  and  the  Philippine 
section,  and  that  the  latter  was  nearly  all  savages 
in  huts,  with  fish-corrals  in  artificial  ponds,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  remember  he  was  quite  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  there  was  any  other  town  than 
Manila,  or  any  civilisation  in  the  Philippines  except 
the  marvellous  dawn  that  rose  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  I  believe  that  was  very  largely  the  impres- 
sion produced  in  America,  and  not  quite  ingenu- 
ously —  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were 
a  race  of  naked  cannibals  and  savages  who  were 
suddenly  being  transformed  into  the  educated  Mes- 
tizo, who  goes  to  college  in  America  and  returns 
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here  to  write  seditious  articles  and  talk  his  head 
off.  Well,  whatever  the  impression  desired  or  pro- 
duced, the  way  it  was  brought  about  has  caused 
endless  anger  amongst  those  islanders  who  would 
rather  be  thought  civilised  than  picturesque. 

I  have  been  out  shopping  this  morning,  going  out 
at  such  an  unusual  hour  because  heavy  rain  had 
fallen  in  the  night,  and  the  air  was  fresh  in  the 
morning.  It  is  nice  to  have  a  fresh  morning,  for 
the  early  part  of  the  day  here  is  heavy,  and  day 
dawns  thick  and  foggy.  At  least,  the  mornings  are 
thick  and  foggy  in  comparison  with  the  exquisite 
clearness  of  the  dawn  and  early  hours  of  the  day 
in  Iloilo.  Talking  of  that,  I  am  much  struck  by 
the  colour  of  the  sky  here  —  all  over  the  Philippines, 
I  mean,  or  rather,  all  over  where  I  have  been  —  for 
though  it  is  very  blue,  it  is  a  whity-blue,  a  thick 
sort  of  colour,  not  a  bit  transparent  like  the  sky  of 
Southern  Europe  or  North  Africa.  I  can't  quite 
describe  it,  but  when  one  looks  up  at  the  zenith 
one  does  not  seem  to  be  looking  into  illimitable' 
spaces  of  transparency,  and  the  thick  white  of  the 
horizon  stretches  far  upwards. 

On  this  shopping  expedition  I  went  to  buy  some 
things  for  the  house  that  I  thought  I  might  be  able 
to  get  cheaper  and  better  here  than  in  Iloilo.  The 
principal  street  of  shops  is,  as  I  told  you,  the  Escolta, 
and  the  next  in  importance  is  the  Calle  Rosario, 
where  the  shops  are  kept  by  Chinamen  and  one  or 
two  Japanese. 

On  the  way  there  I  saw  a  steamer  on  fire,  which 
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was  a  great  sight,  but  rather  alarming.  When  the 
carriage  was  passing  over  the  bridge  spanning  the 
Pasig,  I  saw  crowds  running  and  looking  down  on 
the  river,  so  I  told  the  coachman  to  stop,  and 
stood  up  and  saw  a  fairly  large  coasting  steamer 
drawn  out  from  the  other  vessels  at  the  wharf  and 
pulled  across  the  stream,  where  it  lay  in  a  huge 
wall  of  flames  like  Brunhilde  in  the  opera  of  Sieg- 
fried. When  I  first  caught  sight  of  it,  there  was  a 
complete  steamer,  but  it  burnt  up  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  as  I  looked,  the  machinery  suddenly 
sank  through  the  hull,  the  bows  and  stern  rose  up 
to  meet  each  other,  and  the  whole  thing  doubled  up 
and  vanished  beneath  the  water.  Of  course  there 
was  no  one  left  on  board,  but  all  the  same  it  was 
a  gruesome  sight,  and  one  I  know  I  shall  think 
of  all  the  way  back  to  Iloilo  in  that  fearful  little 
Butuan  with  its  wobbly  candlesticks. 

In  the  evening  we  drove  out  to  pay  some  calls, 
and  then  took  a  little  turn  out  beyond  Santa  Mesa, 
which  is  a  big  residential  suburb  on  some  low  hills 
inland.  The  people  living  there  have  told  me  that 
the  air  is  appreciably  cooler  than  down  in  Manila, 
and  there  are  far  fewer  mosquitoes.  The  latter 
alone  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  living  there,  as 
the  mosquitoes  here  are  awful,  and  always  hungry 
night  and  day. 

We  drove  a  little  beyond  Santa  Mesa  (which 
is,  being  translated,  The  Holy  Supper)  over  abom- 
inable roads  through  little  scrubby  coppices.  At 
one  place  we  saw  a  most  curious  sight  of  hundreds 
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of  white-clad  native  people,  in  the  sunset  light,  pass- 
ing along  a  broad  field-path  bordered  with  trees; 
and  I  at  first  thought  we  had  come  across  a  relig- 
ious procession.  But  when  we  got  nearer,  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  crowd  returning  from  the  cock-pit; 
for  every  second  man  carried  a  cock  under  his  arm; 
some  sitting  comfortably;  some  draggled  with  blood, 
wounded  and  miserable;  some  limp  and  dead. 

I  can't  tell  you  what  a  feeling  of  sickness  came 
over  me,  for  I  thought  it  one  of  the  most  horrible 
sights  I  had  ever  witnessed;  and  I  was  glad  when 
the  procession  was  out  of  sight,  and  I  could  no  longer 
see  the  animal-like,  degraded  faces  of  the  men  and 
their  miserable,  bloodstained,  dying  birds. 

One  thing  I  can  never  understand,  and  that 
is  why  people  make  less  fuss  about  the  cruelty 
towards  an  animal  in  proportion  to  its  size.  This 
sounds  ridiculous  at  first,  but  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  it  is  absolutely  true;  for  if  horses  or 
tigers  were  set  to  fight  like  these  poor  fowls  —  one 
fight  in  one  palace!  —  there  would  be  a  howl  all 
over  the  civilised  world,  would  there  not? 

We  had  tea  yesterday  afternoon  at  four  as  usual, 
and  then  drove  out  to  Malacanan  for  me  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Luke  E.  Wright.  The  grounds  of  the 
palace  looked  even  more  beautiful  by  daylight  than 
they  had  when  lighted  up  at  night,  and  the  house 
is  very  fine,  with  huge  rooms  like  halls,  and  floors 
polished  into  brown  looking-glass,  all  crowded  with 
big  pictures,  arms,  and  handsome  furniture. 

Mrs.  Wright  received  us  on  a  big  open  balcony- 
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terrace  overlooking  the  river,  with  a  fine  view;  and 
here  we  sat  and  had  tea  and  talked.  Some  other 
people  came  before  we  left,  for  it  was  Mrs.  Wright's 
at  home  day,  amongst  them  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  I  have  ever  seen,  wife  of  some  young  man 
in  the  American  Diplomatic  Service,  a  tall,  dark 
girl  with  an  exquisite  face,  and  perfectly  dressed 
in  something  very  filmy  and  floating,  of  delicate 
mauves,  with  a  big  black  hat.  Her  walk,  her  air, 
her  dress,  made  one  suddenly  feel  how  far  away 
Manila  is  from  all  the  world  one  is  accustomed  to, 
and  what  a  small,  dull  backwater  of  the  stream  of 
life  this  is. 

We  went  on  to  call  on  the  wife  of  Commissioner 
Worcester,  a  scientist  as  well  as  a  politician,  and, 
as  his  title  implies,  one  of  the  Americans  on  the 
Philippine  Commission.  The  Worcesters'  house  was 
a  little  higher  up  the  river,  and  again  we  sat  on  a 
balcony-terrace,  but  this  one  was  all  hung  with 
plants  and  creepers,  and  overshadowed  by  dark 
green  trees,  through  which  could  be  seen  the  blue- 
green  soapy-looking  river  swirling  past,  and  the 
opposite  bank  with  flat  fields  of  emerald  grass  and 
bits  of  bright  blue  sky.  The  rail  of  the  balcony 
was  bordered  with  plants  in  pots,  while  all  sorts  of 
queer  orchids  and  things  grew  on  the  overhanging 
branches.  It  was  like  a  scene  in  a  play,  I  thought, 
and  the  shade  of  the  deep  trees  was  delightful, 
though  they  made  the  balcony  rather  steamy  and 
airless.  Mrs.  Worcester  showed  me  some  of  the 
most  lovely  needle  work  I  ever  saw;  all  this  native 
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embroidery  on  pina  muslin,  of  which  she  is  a  keen 
connaisseuse  and  collector.  Some  of  the  pieces  were 
as  fine  as  the  most  delicate  lace,  and  one  large 
shawl,  in  particular,  was  a  marvel  of  embroidery 
on  what  I  took  to  be  very  fine  net,  but  discovered 
to  be  drawn  threads! 

I  have  been  finding  out  about  prices  here,  in  case 
we  are  sent  to  Manila  later  on,  and  the  result  of 
my  investigations  is  that  I  pray  we  may  be  kept 
in  the  provinces!  Rents  are  appalling,  the  equiva- 
lent of  our  £100  a  year  being  quite  a  modest  rent 
for  a  small  unfurnished  house,  and  wages  are  more 
than  double  what  is  given  in  Iloilo.  You  can't 
get  a  cook  to  look  at  you  here  for  less  than  forty 
pesos  a  month,  which  is  £48  a  year!  Most  of  the 
cooks  are  Chinese,  I  believe,  as  it  is  considered 
rather  common  to  have  a  native  cook,  though  why 
this  is  I  am  unable  to  find  out,  for  the  Filipinos  are 
excellent  cooks. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  SOCIETY  IN  MANILA 

IN  my  last  letter  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you  about 
a  party  we  went  to  at  the  house  of  some  very 
rich  Mestizos;  a  sort  of  reception,  with  desul- 
tory dancing,  but  in  the  afternoon,  or  rather,  the 
evening  hours  before  dinner. 

When  we  arrived,  at  about  six,  the  party  was  in 
full  blast;  rooms  cleared  for  action,  blaze  of  elec- 
tric lights,  string  band,  crowds  of  pretty  frocks,  and 
grounds  all  lighted  up  with  arcades  of  paper  lan- 
terns. This  climate  lends  itself  particularly  to  such 
entertainments,  with  the  warm  evenings,  and  there 
is  not  much  trouble  in  the  way  of  preparation,  with 
big,  open  houses  and  polished  floors. 

Our  host  was  a  small  man,  Filipino  altogether, 
but  his  wife,  a  tall  and  very  pretty  Mestiza,  "had 
fewer  annas  to  the  rupee,"  and  was  exquisitely 
dressed. 

I  walked  about  the  pretty  rooms  and  met  many 
friends,  besides  recognising  many  of  those  I  had  seen 
at  the  Malacafian  fete,  and  saw  again  the  pretty 
young  woman  who  had  charmed  me  so  at  the  pal- 
ace, when  we  were  calling  there.  She  looked  prettier 
than  ever  amongst  a  crowd,  though  they  were  all 
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very  smart,  and  some  of  the  American  women  really 
well  dressed  with  nice  hats. 

This  is  such  a  small  place,  and  so  few  travellers 
ever  come  here  that  everyone  knows  everyone  else, 
which  makes  parties  very  pleasant,  though  I  noticed 
again,  that  the  Americans  are  not  really  democratic 
a  bit,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  social  distinction 
made,  and  people  do  not  recognise  others  whom  they 
really  know  perfectly  well. 

The  army  is  just  as  superior  as  the  soldier  set 
in  any  garrison  in  any  kingdom;  and  if  a  man  is  a 
merchant,  unless  his  business  happens  to  bring  in 
a  large  income,  it  would  be  absurd  for  him  or  his 
family  to  expect  to  be  asked  to  the  exclusive  din- 
ners and  parties  at  which  the  administrative,  mili- 
tary, and  millionaire  set  congregate.  I  don't  think  I 
am  at  all  keen  to  be  a  democrat,  even  a  theoretical 
one,  for  it  must  be  very  tiresome  to  have  no  real 
social  position  of  your  own,  but  to  depend  on  some- 
one else's  recognition  of  your  claims  to  a  certain 
income,  an  appointment,  or  whom  you  are  seen 
with,  and  what  you  wear  —  and  then,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  to  be  the  social  equal  of  your  work- 
men and  servants.  Not  that  I  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  anyone  is  really  a  democrat,  for  I 
have  never  yet  read  or  heard  of  such  a  being,  and 
certainly  I  have  never  seen  one. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject,  in  all  good  nature, 
and  generally  half  in  fun,  with  nearly  all  the  Ameri- 
cans I  have  met,  for  it  is  one  that  interests  me 
enormously;  and  the  gist  of  all  they  tell  me  —  or 
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imply,  which  is  better  —  is  that  all  Americans  are 
the  equals  of  those  above  but  not  of  those  below 
them.  If  I  suggest  a  social  distinction  between  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  King  of  England, 
the  mere  idea  of  such  a  proposition  makes  these 
democrats  go  into  fits  of  laughter;  but  when  I  ask 
them  if  they,  personally,  would  consider  it  an  indig- 
nity to  be  sent  to  dine  in  the  King's  kitchen  with  his 
scullions,  they  generally  get  quite  offended  and  can't 
see  that  at  all.  I  think,  too,  that  these  subtleties 
of  democratic  etiquette  must  be  even  more  distract- 
ing to  the  simple  Filipino  brain  than  they  are  to 
persons  like  myself,  for  though  the  "little  brown 
brother"  is  now  being  taught  that  all  men  are  equal, 
he  can  see  without  doubt  that  a  native  or  Mestizo 
with  plenty  of  money  can  get  the  wives  of  the  highest 
American  officials  to  visit  his  house,  whereas  the 
poorer  relative  is  not  even  recognised. 

Emerson  told  his  countrymen  the  truth  once  for 
all  when  he  said  that  "humanity  loves  a  lord"  — 
and  it  will  have  "lords,"  and  must  make  "lords," 
and  the  best-intentioned  Americans  in  the  world 
will  no  more  make  these  half-bred  Malays  equals 
of  each  other,  or  anyone  else,  than  they  are  of  each 
other  or  negroes. 

You  will  laugh  at  me  for  my  vehemence,  I  expect ! 
But  you  can't  think  how  aggravating  it  is  to  have 
a  principle  forever  forced  down  your  throat  by  the 
good  folk  who  blatantly  and  utterly  disregard  the 
practice.  So  the  end  of  my  reflections  is  that  I  am 
quite  content  to  courtesy  to  a  king  —  and  to  make 
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my  Filipino  servants  call  me  senora,  and  put  on  a 
clean  camisa  when  they  come  into  my  presence. 

I  have  wandered  away  from  the  Mestizo  party, 
but  not  so  very  far  in  reality,  for  it  is  at  such  gather- 
ings that  such  reflections  occur  to  me,  along  with 
speculations  about  the  floor,  and  the  refreshments, 
and  how  much  duty  that  woman  paid  for  that  frock. 
The  refreshments,  by-the-bye,  were  very  well  done; 
and  indeed,  so  was  the  whole  party,  and  the  charm- 
ing manners  of  the  host  and  hostess  did  a  great  deal 
towards  making  everything  go  off  well. 

Yesterday  I  spent  a  harrowing  morning  trying 

to  buy  some  vests  for  C  .    Perfectly  ordinary 

white  cotton  vests,  such  as  the  men  wear  here  under 
their  white  linen  coats,  but  more  difficult  to  track 
and  procure  in  Manila  than  so  many  birds  of  para- 
dise. When  I  told  my  friends  I  was  going  to  get 
vests,  they  were  amazed  and  asked  me  why  I  did 
such  an  eccentric  thing,  instead  of  sending  to  Hong 
Kong  for  them  like  everyone  else.  But  I  was  rather 
on  my  mettle  about  it,  and  said  I  would  get  them  in 
Manila  in  one  of  the  Chinese  shops,  for  people  in 
Iloilo  had  done  this  thing,  and  why  not  I? 

At  one  shop,  where  I  had  been  told  to  go,  a  weary- 
looking  Chinaman  was  sitting  in  a  chair  at  the  shop 
door,  and  first  I  tried  Spanish  on  him,  but  with  no 
result,  not  even  a  flicker  of  intelligence  on  his  face. 
I  might  have  been  talking  in  Pekin.  So  I  said, 
"Do  you  sell  cotton  vests?" 

"Wests?  No.  No  have  got  wests."  And  he 
spoke  in  a  tired,  helpless  drawl,  as  if  his  soul 
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had  been  deadened  by  a  life  of  trying  to  get 
"wests." 

But  I  was  not  to  be  put  off,  as  I  had  been  to  six 
other  shops  and  was  getting  tired.  So  I  said,  "But 
I  was  told  you  sold  vests.  I  don't  mean  waistcoats," 
which  I  know  they  often  do,  "I  mean  things  to  wear 
under  a  coat.  Vests." 

"Oh,  yes.  Allitee  wests.  Mellikan-Filipino  store 
on  Escolta.  Oh,  yes;  me  savvy  all  about  wests." 
And  he  looked  beyond  me  as  if  he  had  been  marooned 
in  mid-ocean.  I  think  it  was  really  opium,  which 
one  gets  accustomed  to  in  the  Filipinos  as  well,  for 
sometimes  they  are  simply  maddening  when  they 
speak  as  though  in  a  dream,  staring  with  dull  eyes. 

The  end  of  the  vest  story  was  that  at  last  I  tracked 
what  I  wanted  to  a  Chinese  shop,  where  the  display 
in  the  windows  consisted  of  tin  pans,  sausages,  bead 
curtains,  picture  postcards,  and  things  like  that. 
After  a  tour  of  the  Escolta,  I  had  arrived  at  this  shop 
by  the  advice  of  the  coachman,  to  whom  I  managed 
to  explain  my  wishes  by  a  lurid  pantomime  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  When  the  coachman  at  last 
understood  that  I  wanted  to  buy  vests,  and  not  to 
make  him  take  his  off,  we  went,  as  I  say,  to  this 
Chinese  shop  with  the  unpromising  window-deco- 
rations. When  I  entered  and  asked  for  vests,  every- 
one brightened  up,  and  a  very  yellow  old  man  took 
an  opium  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  said  something 
in  guttural  words  to  a  fat  youth  in  the  comfortable 
neglige  of  a  pair  of  blue  cotton  trousers  and  a  jade 
bangle. 
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This  person  evidently  understood  English,  for  he 
waived  my  Spanish  aside  and  began  to  talk  very 
fast  in  pidgin,  which,  when  you  hear  the  real 
thing,  and  not  on  the  stage  at  home,  is  very  difficult 
to  understand.  However,  he  seemed  to  bring  the 
word  "wests"  in  pretty  often,  so  I  began  to  feel 
hopeful,  and  made  the  old  man  draw  a  chair  up  to 
the  counter  for  me,  and  sat  down. 

Presently,  after  a  fearful  lot  of  talk  with  several 
other  fat,  yellow  youths,  and  a  great  deal  of  hauling 
down  and  putting  away  again  of  bales  and  boxes, 
and  sharp  rebukes  from  another  old  Chinaman  with 
a  bead  counting-board,  who  was  doing  his  accounts 
in  a  big  book  with  Indian  ink  and  a  paint  brush, 
the  boy  who  was  attending  to  me  came  back  to 
where  I  sat,  and  threw  down  a  pile  of  big,  flat  bun- 
dles with  a  triumphant  air,  exclaiming  "Wests!" 

No  such  luck,  however,  for  the  bundles  contained 
coloured  furniture  cretonnes.  So  I  set  to  work 
to  explain  again,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Spanish  shops,  for  no  one,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  had  on  such  a  thing  as  a  vest,  an  open 
coat  being  the  most  they  wore  above  the  waist  line. 
I  did  not  dare  to  go  out  and  make  a  demonstration 
with  the  coachman,  so  I  just  struggled  along  with 
pantomime  and  bits  of  French  and  German,  which 
really  did  just  as  well  as  English  or  Spanish;  till 
at  last  a  light  dawned  on  a  Celestial  brain,  and  they 
all  said  some  word  in  Chinese  to  each  other,  and 
nodded  and  grinned  and  replied:  "Allitee,  Mississy. 
Have  got." 
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And  at  last  a  box  was  opened,  inside  which  were 
really  and  truly  white  cotton  vests.  But  the  size 
was  unfortunately  intended  for  very  small  and 
consumptive  youths,  so  I  had  to  begin  another  long 
and  troublesome  explanation  that  the  person  they 
were  intended  for  was  forty-two  inches  round  the 
chest,  which  was  conveyed  by  calculations  and  jug- 
gling with  a  metre  tape. 

"Ah,"  said  the  two  old  men.  "Can  catchee  flom 
Hong  Kong.  All  same  steamer.  You  waitee  two 
tlee  days." 

I  said  I  knew  that  already,  and  explained  that  I 
was  going  to  Iloilo  to-morrow. 

"Velly  good,"  said  one  old  man.  "Mollow  can 
get.    Catchee  flom  one  piecee  Chinaman  in  Manila." 

"Can't  I  go  to  the  other  Chinaman  myself?"  I 
asked. 

"Me  catchee  wests.  Mollow  can  get  number  one 
size  west." 

However,  while  this  was  going  on,  a  bright  idea 
had  evidently  occurred  to  one  of  the  shop  boys, 
who  had  been  looking  so  hard  at  me  that  I  thought 
he  was  ill;  but  he  suddenly  left  the  shop,  going  out 
of  a  doorway  with  big  Chinese  letters  in  gold  on  a 
red  placard  over  it,  and  came  back,  just  as  I  was 
leaving  the  shop,  with  the  very  things  I  wanted  —  a 
dozen  of  them  in  a  big  cardboard  box. 

Such,  then,  is  shopping  in  Manila,  and  it  is  only 
the  replica  of  how  I  tried  to  match  embroidery  cotton 
in  the  Spanish  shop  it  had  been  bought  in;  and  the 
other  despairing  adventure  I  had  when  I  went  in 
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search  of  fruit  dishes.  So  I  now  understand  why 
everyone  said  it  was  absurd  of  me  to  think  I  could 
"go  shopping"  in  Manila,  and  I  wished  I  had  done 
as  everyone  else  does,  and  got  the  things  direct 
from  Hong  Kong,  and  saved  all  the  trouble,  as  well 
as  the  annoyance  of  paying  double;  for,  duty  and 
all,  it  is  cheaper  to  get  things  in  oneself. 

I  am  glad  to  be  going  home  to  Iloilo,  as  the  weather 
is  beginning  to  get  pretty  hot,  and  Iloilo  is  much 
cooler  than  this.  Of  course  in  Manila  one  has  the 
advantages  of  the  Australian  provisions  from  the 
Cold  Storage,  which  means  fresh  meat,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  besides  being  able  to  get  any  amount  of 
ice,  all  of  which  luxuries  are  a  great  aid  towards  • 
bearing  up  in  a  hot  season;  but  the  air  at  Iloilo  is 
so  much  lighter,  and  the  fresh  mornings  and  evenings 
down  there  are  wonderful  tonics. 

As  to  the  social  attractions  of  Manila,  they  are 
no  better  than  those  at  Iloilo.  Bridge!  How  one 
gets  to  hate  the  very  sound  of  the  name  of  the  game ! 
And  now  when  I  see  a  group  chained  silently  round 
a  bridge  table,  I  can  only  think  of  the  souls  tied 
to  their  vices  in  the  frescoes  of  Hell  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa. 

I  met  at  dinner  the  other  night  the  wife  of  a 
very  "prominent  citizen,"  who  was  a  source  of 
infinite  delight  to  me  in  an  elaborate  defence  I  drew 
out  of  her  by  pretending  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
game.  I  find  this  is  the  only  safe  course,  by-the-bye, 
as,  if  you  admit  any  knowledge  of  bridge,  you  are 
forced  to  play  whether  you  like  it  or  not  —  or 
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whether  you  can  afford  it  or  not,  which  is  more 
important. 

This  good  lady  told  me  that  it  was  quite  true 
that  she  and  the  other  American  ladies  play  cards 
all  day,  informing  me  that  every  morning,  she,  her- 
self, played  bridge  from  eight  to  twelve,  either  in 
her  own  house  or  in  that  of  a  friend. 

I  said:  "But  how  about  your  housekeeping?" 

"Why,"  she  answered,  "if  you  have  a  good  Chi- 
nese cook  that  don't  amount  to  anything." 

"But  it  must  be  an  awful  bore,"  I  said,  "in  this 
climate  to  put  on  a  dress  and  a  hat  and  go  out  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day. " 

To  which  she  replied  that  if  I  would  let  her  teach 
me  bridge  I  should  understand  why  she  did  these 
things.  She  was  very  amusing,  in  her  dry,  Ameri- 
can way,  and  made  us  all  laugh  very  much  at  the 
comical  things  she  said.  However,  she  was  really 
in  earnest  about  her  offer  to  teach  me;  but  I  said  I 
was  very  grateful,  only  I  thought  I  would  rather 
remain  ignorant  as  long  as  I  could  if  it  "took"  so 
badly  as  she  described. 

I  feel  much  better  in  health  for  the  change;  and 
everybody  here,  both  my  hosts  and  others,  have 
been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  am  quite  sorry  to  leave 
them  all.  There  are  several  pleasant  people  down 
in  Iloilo,  but  I  think  a  change  of  society  does  one 
as  much  good  as  anything  else,  don't  you? 
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THE  RETURN  VOYAGE 

TALKING  of  heat,  I  don't  think  I  told  you 
about  a  place  above  Manila  away  inland, 
called  Benguet?  It  is  nicknamed  the  Simla 
of  Manila  because  it  is  a  cool  region,  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  where  there  are  pine  trees,  and  frost  at 
night,  and  fire-places  in  the  houses.  This  resort  is 
not  much  good  to  the  average  person,  however,  for 
it  is  three  days'  journey  from  Manila  by  rail  and 
road  —  when  the  said  road  is  not  swept  away,  which 
is  its  usual  condition  —  and  the  trip  costs  more  than 
to  go  to  Japan.  The  Governor  and  the  whole  admin- 
istration move  up  en  masse  in  the  hot  season,  and 
they  have  very  nice  houses,  but  there  is  not  much 
in  the  way  of  accommodation  for  mere  mortals. 
This  is  the  only  attempt  at  "hills"  in  the  Philip- 
pines, which  is  a  great  pity,  but  then  there  are  no 
roads,  and  the  places  away  from  the  big  towns  are 
not  at  all  safe.  Even  round  about  Manila  the 
country  is  infested  with  what  are  officially  called 
ladrones  (robbers),  who  are  really  insurgents,  and 
quite  recently  the  wife  of  a  Filipino  official  was 
kidnapped,  and  there  was  a  great  fuss  about  it. 

The  Butuan  is,  on  this  trip,  even  less  of  a  floating 
paradise  than  when  I  came  in  her,  for,  on  arriving 
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on  board  yesterday,  I  found  to  my  horror  that  she 
was  simply  swarming  with  a  Filipino  boys'  school 
going  on  an  Easter  outing  to  Iloilo.  I  wonder  if 
vou  can  even  faintly  imagine  what  that  means,  or 
even  dimly  picture  the  condition  of  the  ship,  when 
I  tell  you  that  there  are  seven  four-berth  cabins  and 
we  carry  seventy-two  first-class  passengers. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  being  in  the  best 
cabin  again,  with  nothing  worse  to  put  up  with  than 
the  company  of  a  pleasant  native  and  her  little 
maid-servant.  She,  the  mistress,  is  a  full-blooded 
Filipina,  and  fearfully  indignant  at  any  insinuations 
to  the  contrary;  a  fat,  swarthy  person,  with  a  good- 
tempered,  flat  face  that  is  probably  handsome  ac- 
cording to  its  standards,  and  she  wears  a  costume 
reduced  to  the  last  limits  of  propriety,  in  the  form 
of  an  untidy  skirt,  a  spotlessly  white  loose  linen 
jacket,  and  slippers  —  which,  I  must  say,  is  a  most 
enviable  get-up  in  this  temperature. 

She  tells  me  she  was  first  married  to  a  Spaniard, 
who  left  her  very  well  off,  and  her  present  husband 
is  a  German-American  in  the  coastguard  service  in 
Manila.  She  is  now  on  a  visit  to  her  brother  in  the 
island  of  Xegros.  I  took  this  person  to  be  about 
thirty;  but  she  tells  me  she  is  forty-three,  and 
that  her  good  temper  has  kept  her  young  looking, 
which  I  can  quite  believe,  for  she  takes  the  most 
''unpleasant  episodes"  with  the  greatest  amiability, 
and  is  really  quite  a  charming  companion.  She 
says  that  her  husband  is  of  a  worrying  nature, 
so  he  looks  forty. 
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"Which  is  a  very  good  thing,"  she  says,  laugh- 
ing all  over  her  jolly,  fat,  brown  face,  "as  he  is 
only  twenty -eight.  Did  you  see  him  when  we  left 
Manila?    He  came  to  see  me  off." 

But  unfortunately  I  had  missed  this  individual 
amongst  the  seething  crowds  that  pushed  about 
the  deck  till  we  started,  and  were  then  bundled 
over  the  side  and  down  a  plank  like  so  many  sheep. 
I  can't  think  why  on  earth  none  of  these  places  have 
a  gangway  for  the  steamers. 

She  has  told  me  endless  "yarns"  about  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Filipinos,  the  chief  points  of  interest 
being  emphasised  by  a  bang  of  her  fan  on  my  knee, 
which  conveys  anything  to  me  from  her  views  on 
the  Papal  Supremacy  to  her  opinion  about  the  sani- 
tation of  this  ship,  the  latter  subject  taxing  even 
her  powers  of  pantomime. 

We  have  so  far  had  the  marvellous  luck  of  coolness, 
a  clouded  sky,  and  wind.  The  wind,  however,  is 
a  mixed  boon,  for  it  means  waves  —  waves  which 
would  hardly  count  on  the  Round  Pond,  but  make 
the  Butuan  roll  heavily,  and  prove  too  much  for 
the  Filipino  boys  and  youths,  who  are  thick  on  the 
ship  as  swarming  bees.  They  must  be  thankful  to 
get  rid  —  on  the  deck,  by-the-bye  —  of  the  fearful, 
greasy  meals  which  they  stow  away  with  horrible 
greediness.  Knowing  that  the  Filipinos  eat  lightly 
and  sparingly,  I  remarked  to  my  cabin  mate,  who 
came  to  sit  next  me  at  table,  about  the  diet  of  these 
young  countrymen  of  hers.  She,  herself,  like  the 
other  native  passengers,  only  eats  very  little  — 
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some  chicken  and  a  few  vegetables,  rice,  and  fruit. 
The  gesture  she  made  as  she  looked  at  the  school- 
boys was  most  expressive. 

"  Babuis!"  she  said,  which  is  Visayan  for  pigs,  and 
as  bad  as  calling  a  Frenchman  cochon.  "Babuis! 
These  Government  schools  are  ruining  my  people. 
I  thank  God  that  I  have  no  son  who  will  be  taught 
to  be  insolent  and  unclean,  and  to  eat  like  that." 

I  asked  her  what  she  meant  by  "unclean,"  and 
she  said  that  the  Filipinos  wash  a  great  deal,  which 
I  knew  already,  and  are  very  careful  in  certain 
small  details  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  but 
that  all  the  new  schoolboys  were  little  better  than 
animals. 

Opposite  us  at  table  sits  a  very  good-looking 
American  officer  in  khaki  uniform,  who  is  evidently 
not  a  keen  advocate  of  equality,  as  he  does  not  open 
his  lips  except  to  the  captain,  and  even  omits  the 
little  bow  which  the  other  passengers  make  on 
taking  their  seats  at  table.  Moreover,  he  does  not 
pass  things,  which  is  not  a  pretty  example  to  the 
very  polite  Filipinos  and  Mestizos  at  the  table.  All 
the  Filipinos  I  have  ever  seen  have  those  beautiful 
gracious  Spanish  manners  which  may  mean  nothing 
beyond  mere  politeness,  but  they  do  help  to  grease 
the  wheels  of  life  a  great  deal.  The  contrast  to  the 
older  people  of  these  horrible,  noisy,  ill-bred  young 
"yahoos"  is  heartrending  —  the  first-fruit  of  the 
American  Ideal,  dressed  in  appalling  variations  on 
the  European  costume;  cheeky,  gluttonous,  self- 
important  —  just  what  one  would  expect  of  a 
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mongrel  Malay  who  is  told  he  is  the  social  equal  of 
white  women,  x 

As  I  write  this  to  you  I  am  sitting  on  the  narrow 
deck,  trying  to  get  as  far  away  as  I  can  from  the 
schoolboy  crowd,  whose  portion  of  the  deck  is 
unspeakable,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  think 
I  am  an  American,  and  spit  on  my  chair  whenever 
they  get  a  chance  of  approaching  within  range  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  my  chair  (I  brought  my  own  with 
me)  sits  my  cabin  mate,  looking  at  a  lot  of  illus- 
trated English  papers  which  I  have  with  me;  and 
I  am  afraid  my  letter  must  read  very  disjointedly, 
as  I  am  constantly  leaving  off  to  answer  some  of 
her  endless  and  very  intelligent  questions. 

Near  us  are  camped  a  Spanish  Mestizo  and  his 
fat  little  wife,  who  wears  a  great  deal  of  sham 
jewellery  and  a  cotton  dressing-gown  —  a  very  supe- 
rior person,  with  no  pretence  at  veiling  her  scorn 
of  my  Filipino  friend,  nor  of  me  for  talking  to 
her. 

The  Filipina  laughs  very  good-naturedly,  and  says 
the  Mestizas  think  themselves  very  great  senoras,  but 
she  herself  does  not  find  their  snubs  humiliating, 
"For,"  she  says,  "I  behave  as  I  should,  and  we  all 
come  from  el  buen  Dios." 

She  is  great  on  el  buen  Dios,  and  one  of  the  first 
of  her  innumerable  questions  was  to  ask  about  my 
religion.  When  I  said  I  was  a  Protestant,  she  hast- 
ened, politely,  to  assure  me  that  she  was  very  broad- 
minded  on  the  subjects  of  heretics,  and  refused  to 
believe  that  they  were  all  devils. 
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I  remarked  that  I  thought  we  were  not  much 
worse  than  anyone  else. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  quite  think  you  are  no  worse. 
Once  we  had  a  young  man  to  board  in  our  house, 
who  was  in  my  husband's  business,  and  he  was  a 
Protestant.  The  padre  used  to  come  to  me  very 
often  and  tell  me  the  young  man  was  a  devil,  and 
that  I  must  send  him  away.  But  I  would  not  do 
so,  for  I  am  broad-minded,  and  I  said  he  seemed  as 
good  as  anyone  else,  and,  though  he  was  a  good 
man,  el  buen  Dios  had  made  him  a  heretic  for  His 
own  good  reasons." 

I  complimented  her  on  her  breadth  of  view,  and 
asked  her  if  she  were  an  Aglipayano,  but  at  this 
she  very  indignantly  declared  she  thought  it  very 
wicked  to  side  against  the  Holy  Father,  and  one 
would  surely  be  punished  for  such  heresy.  "They 
are  worse  than  the  heretics,"  she  declared,  "and 
besides  that,  they  are  all  Insurrectos" 

"But,"  I  said,  "if  you  don't  sympathise  with  the 
Insurrectos,  then  you  like  the  Americans?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  hate  them,"  and  she  made  an 
ugly  grimace. 

I  asked  her  why. 

She  got  quite  excited,  and  exclaimed,  "Why? 
Why,  what  are  they  doing  here?  Who  asked  them 
to  govern  the  Philippines?    Who  wants  them?" 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "but  they  are  a  very  civilised  peo- 
ple, and  are  going  to  do  you  such  a  lot  of  good." 

She  simply  laughed,  and  pointed  with  her  fan  at 
the  schoolboys  in  the  bows. 
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After  a  little  while  she  said,  "Paciencia!  In  a 
little  time  they  will  go.  I  hear  all  my  people  saying 
that  the  Americans  will  go." 

"You  want  to  govern  yourselves,  then?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  able  to.  Some 
other  nation  will  come  and  take  the  islands  when  we 
are  left  alone.  The  Japanese,  many  say;  but  we  do 
not  want  the  Japanese." 

On  the  whole  she  has  made  the  voyage  much  more 
pleasant  for  me,  for  she  interests  me  so  much  to  talk 
to,  and  though  it  is  uncomfortable  to  be  at  such 
close  quarters  in  the  cabin,  nothing  could  exceed 
her  kindness  and  good  breeding,  while  the  little 
maid-servant  is  attentiveness  itself." 

At  night  I  wanted  to  have  the  door  open,  but 
they  were  both  very  frightened,  and  implored  me 
to  shut  it  and  lock  it  as  well,  which  I  readily  con- 
sented to,  as  they  were  so  timid,  and  I  thought  it 
a  shame  to  make  them  uneasy,  though  I  felt  quite 
brave  now  I  was  no  longer  alone. 

I  daresay  you  are  surprised  at  my  accounts  of 
these  and  other  conversations  in  Spanish,  but  the 
fact  is,  though  I  have  not  tried  to  learn  the  patois 
that  obtains  in  the  Philippines,  I  find  it  impossible 
not  to  pick  up  a  good  deal,  partly  from  know- 
ing Italian,  I  suppose,  and  partly  from  having  to 
talk  it  occasionally  in  spite  of  myself.  They  speak 
badly,  though,  and  the  accent  does  not  sound  a  bit 
like  what  one  heard  in  Spain,  besides  which,  there 
are  so  many  native  and  Chinese  words  in  current 
use.    Instead  of  saying  andado,  they  say  andao; 
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pasao  for  pasado;  and  so  on,  with  all  the  past  parti- 
ciples, besides  other  variations  on  the  pure  Castilian 
tongue.  I  found  that  the  Spanish  grammars  and 
books  I  had  brought  with  me  were  of  so  little  use 
for  every-day  life  that  I  gave  up  trying  to  learn  out 
of  them,  and  just  get  along  on  what  I  pick  up  — 
though  I  am  very  shy  of  it,  and  would  not  for  the 
world  let  any  other  English  person  hear  me  trying  to 
talk!  The  native  language  is  a  queer,  guggling  noise; 
when  written  it  looks  all  g's  and  b's  and  m's,  and 
full  of  uncouth  combinations  of  hard  consonants. 
Some  of  the  names  of  places  are  native,  but  many 
are  Spanish,  and  the  Filipinos  themselves  all  have 
fine,  rolling  Spanish  christian  and  surnames,  which 
were  dealt  out  to  them  indiscriminately  by  the  priests. 

Now  I  am  home  again,  you  see,  and  delighted 
to  be  back  in  my  own  house,  though  I  had  a  very 
good  time  while  I  was  away.  The  Butuan  got  in 
at  four  yesterday  morning,  anchoring  off  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  deck-washing  set  in  at  once  — 
never  was  it  more  needed! 

Oh,  the  scenes,  the  sights,  the  noises  on  that  foul 
steamer!  At  the  best  of  times  she  is  dirty  and 
uncomfortable,  but  no  words  of  mine  can  convey 
her  unspeakable  condition  with  those  awful  Filipino 
boys  on  board  —  at  least  no  words  that  can  be  set 
down  on  paper. 

The  air  of  the  morning  was  fresh,  when  we  dropped 
anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  nice  cold 
breeze  blew  from  the  shore,  which  at  first  only 
showed  as  a  black  line  in  the  dark,  with  one  or  two 
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points  of  light  where  the  town  lay.  Gradually  it 
became  more  and  more  distinct  in  the  dawn,  till  we 
saw  the  outline  of  the  corrugated  roofs,  the  palm- 
trees,  and  the  shipping  on  the  river,  while  a  faint, 
steady  crowing  of  cocks  could  be  heard. 

Have  I  told  you  about  the  cock-crowing?  It  is 
one  of  the  features  of  Philippine  life,  and  one  of  the 
things  you  must  get  accustomed  to,  or  lie  down 
and  die.  It  begins  before  daylight,  and  goes  on  till 
after  the  sun  has  set  —  the  screaming  of  innumerable 
cocks,  for  every  living  Filipino  keeps  one,  and  most 
have  two  or  three. 

We  got  a  candle,  and  I  dressed  first  and  went  on 
deck,  where  I  was  eventually  joined  by  a  tremen- 
dous swell  in  a  trailing  silk  skirt,  French  blouse  with 
lace  yoke,  long  gold  chain,  white  canvas  shoes,  and 
so  on,  whom  I  just  managed  to  recognise  as  my  cabin 
mate. 

While  we  leaned  over  the  rail  waiting  for  the 
Sanidad  (the  port  doctor's  launch),  she  told  me  she 
thought  she  should  be  able  to  get  away  that  after- 
noon for  Negros,  but  she  hoped  she  should  see  me 
again,  and  said  I  must  be  sure  to  come  and  pay  her 
a  visit  if  I  went  to  Manila  again.  To  which  end 
she  proceeded  to  write  down  her  address  on  a  crum- 
pled bit  of  paper  which  she  pulled  out  of  her  pocket, 
handing  me  half  of  it  to  write  mine  on.  I  saw  my 
piece  had  writing  on  it,  and  I  said:  "But  is  this  not 
something  you  want  to  keep?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "it  is  only  a  note  of  my  home 
accounts  for  last  month." 
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I  looked  at  the  accounts  and  saw  the  first  item 
was:  "To  the  padre  —  for  a  mass  —  two  pesos"; 
then  some  vegetables  and  meat,  and  more  padre; 
then  cigarettes,  and  again  padre,  and  lower  down, 
yet  again  padre. 

"You  seem  to  pay  a  lot  to  the  padre,"  I  said. 

"Ah,"  she  answered,  "for  my  mother's  soul." 
(Por  el  alma  di  mi  madrc.)  "One  must  get  to 
heaven." 

"But  the  missionaries  tell  you  that  you  need  not 
pay  money  to  go  to  heaven." 

"Perhaps,"  she  said.  "But  with  them  one  is 
certain  to  get  to  hell." 

If  my  cabin  mate  was  a  swell,  she  was  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  fat  little 
Mestiza,  who  came  up  on  deck  and  leaned  over  the 
rail  not  far  from  us  with  a  really  heroic  effort  to 
appear  unconscious  of  her  gorgeous  clothes.  Her 
husband  was  very  waxed  about  the  moustache,  and 
thin  and  pointed  about  the  boots,  and  he  kept 
shifting  his  sombrero  with  a  fat  hand,  which  dis- 
played one  very  long  little  finger  nail  and  a  huge 
diamond  ring.  The  Filipino  schoolboys  were  got  up 
in  all  sorts  of  suits,  some  in  tweeds,  some  in  linen, 
and  one  in  bright  blue  striped  silk,  which  had  shrunk 
a  good  deal,  and  a  straw  hat  with  the  brim  made  in 
a  pattern  like  an  ornamental  cane  chair-back.  The 
little  chaps  were  showing  each  other  their  clothes, 
and  the  older  boys,  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  (or  that 
was  the  age  they  looked),  were  fearfully  busy  and 
important,  smoking  cigarettes,  giving  orders,  and 
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switching  their  legs  with  little  walking-sticks.  In 
the  Spanish  days,  no  Filipino  was  allowed  to  carry  a 
walking-stick,  except  the  Presidente  of  a  town,  which 
distinction  was  jealously  preserved. 

About  six  o'clock  the  Sanidad  came  and  gave  us 
pratique,  though  I  think  if  he  had  come  before 
the  deck-washing  he  must  have  put  us  all  in  quar- 
antine for  the  plague.  Apparently,  too,  there  was 
no  objection  raised  to  the  number  of  passengers  in 
proportion  to  the  accommodation,  so  we  got  ashore. 
Long  before  this  the  company's  launch  had  come 
fussing  down  the  river  and  out  to  the  Butuan,  with 

C          standing  in  the  bows;  and  as  soon  as  the 

doctor's  tour  was  over,  I  was  conducted  across  the 
Sanidad  launch  into  the  other,  and  we  went  straight 
to  the  wharf,  and  home  in  a  quilez,  leaving  my  lug- 
gage for  the  shipping  agent  to  tackle. 
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A  BAILE 

WHILE  I  was  away,  there  was  an  outburst 
of  Carnival  gaiety,  and  C   went  to 
a  ball  at  the  Spanish  Club,  which  seem 
to  have  been  a  very  good  one.  It  was  fancy  dress, 
many  of  the  costumes  were  beautiful,  and  there 
was  a  big  supper  laid  out  at  little  tables  in  the 
open  air,  with  decorations  and  paper  lanterns.  They 
danced  till  five  in  the  morning,  when  the  more 
enduring  and  merry  spirits  drove  round  the  town 
in  open  carriages;  so  they  seem  to  have  had  a  very 
gay  time,  and  I  was  rather  sorry  I  had  missed  it,  as 
a  fancy  dress  ball  in  Iloilo  must  be  a  rare  and  pre- 
cious experience. 

So  Lent  has  begun,  but  apparently  it  is  not  going 
to  be  made  too  strict,  for  last  night  we  were  bidden 
to  an  amateur  theatrical  performance  at  the  Santa 
Cecilia  (the  Filipino)  Club,  which  was  a  very  fes- 
tive affair.  The  big  room  of  the  Santa  Cecilia, 
which  is  upstairs,  like  the  Spanish  one,  but  with  a 
stage  at  one  end,  was  very  gay  with  festoons  of 
pink  and  white  muslin,  and  chains  made  of  little 
hoops  covered  with  tinsel  paper.  Nearly  the  whole 
audience  consisted  of  Filipino  women,  in  skirts  of 
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screaming  reds,  blues,  greens,  and  yellows,  set  off  by 
bewildering  camisas,  their  black  glossy  hair  adorned 
with  many  combs,  and  everywhere  whiffs  of  pene- 
trating cheap  scent. 

The  hall  is  so  large  that  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred people  present  did  not  nearly  fill  it,  though 
little  groups  of  men  hung  about  the  side  that  opened, 
with  spaces  between  columns,  on  to  the  staircase 
and  outer  hall. 

We  sat  for  a  long  time  past  the  normal  hour  for 
beginning,  staring  at  the  drop-scene,  which  dis- 
played a  large  picture  of  Saint  Cecilia  playing  on 
a  piano,  and  looking  up  to  heaven;  and  had  plenty 
of  time  to  take  in  the  paintings  all  round  the  room 
of  Magellan,  Rizal,  Washington,  and  other  heroes, 
which  were  stuck  high  up  in  frames,  or  frescoed  on 
each  side  of  the  stage,  while  the  band  gave  us 
waltzes,  Sousa,  and  "Hiawatha."  This  latter  tune 
seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of  Filipino  national 
anthem,  for  no  entertainment  of  any  sort  can  come 
off  without  it,  and  even  a  banda  de  musica,  playing 
in  the  street  in  the  evening,  won't  go  away,  even 
after  they  have  received  money,  before  they  have 
gone  through  "Hiawatha."  I  don't  think  I  ever 
described  to  you  a  launch  party  we  went  one  even- 
ing, on  the  occasion  of  a  despedida  (farewell),  to  a 
departing  American  official?  We  were  a  large  party, 
English  and  Americans  mixed,  and  filled  up  the 
bows  of  a  fair-sized  launch,  while  abaft  the  engines 
a  Filipino  string  band  clung  on  and  played  as  best 
they  could  as  the  launch  rolled  about  in  a  choppy 
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little  sea  off  Guimaras.  As  we  left  the  Muelle  (the 
quay)  these  musicians  struck  up  "Hiawatha,"  and 
when  they  had  got  through  it  they  began  again, 
and  again,  and  again  —  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  have  played  that  air  contentedly  the  whole 
way  out  and  back,  and  probably  fully  intended  to 
do  so,  if  they  had  not  been  implored  to  stop.  It  is 
not  a  bad  tune,  though,  and  went  remarkably  well 
with  the  clicking  of  the  launch's  machinery  and  the 
motion  of  the  waves. 

But  to  get  back  to  this  theatrical  performance 
—  though  I  don't  think  there  is  much  to  say  about 
it,  for  it  was  a  very  ordinary  amateur  show,  and 
except  that  the  skins  of  the  performers  were  natu- 
rally darkened  and  not  artificially  white,  and  the 
language  they  spoke  was  Spanish,  it  was  indistin- 
guishable from  the  same  sort  of  thing  at  a  charity 
bazaar  at  home.  Not  musical,  like  the  performance 
I  told  you  about  at  the  theatre,  but  a  playlet  of  a 
strangely  exotic  type  that  must  have  been  rather 
unintelligible  to  most  of  the  brown  brothers  and 
sisters,  for  it  was  a  sort  of  French  farce  about  a 
man  and  his  wife  living  in  a  flat  below  another 
couple,  with  the  usual  complications  that  apparently 
inevitably  result  from  such  a  dangerous  experiment 
in  Paris.  One  man  acted  well,  and  was  now  and 
then  really  funny;  but  the  humour  was  not  the  most 
refined  fooling  I  have  ever  heard,  as  you  may  judge 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  chief  source  of  jokes  was 
that  one  of  the  husbands  was  represented  as  insin- 
uating himself  into  the  other  household  by  pretend- 
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ing  to  be  a  doctor,  and  there  was  no  bowdlerising 
of  his  interviews  with  his  lady  patients.  The  few 
things  he  left  unsaid  were  reserved  for  another  char- 
acter, who  came  in  as  a  house-agent  with  the  most 
extraordinary  fund  of  questions  imaginable.  But  the 
entertainment  hit  the  popular  taste,  evidently,  for 
the  more  broad  the  remarks,  with  no  attempt  at 
wit,  the  more  the  "little  brown  sisters"  laughed,  in 
true  Oriental  manner. 

I  got  very  bored  and  tired,  but  did  not  like  to 
go  out  till  the  first  playlet  was  finished,  for  fear  of 
hurting  our  hosts'  feelings.  We  afterwards  heard 
from  a  friend  that  when  the  second  piece  was  over, 
the  floor  was  cleared  for  a  baile,  which  was  kept  up 
till  quite  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  In  the 
middle  of  this  dance,  however,  "a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened," as  a  certain  number  of  the  hosts  suddenly 
appeared  with  little  plates  to  collect  money  for  the 
expenses  of  the  production.  This  manoeuvre,  as  our 
friend  expressed  it  to  us,  "knocked  many  of  the 
guests  completely  out  of  time,"  for  the  average  per- 
son does  not  take  much  money  to  a  dance.  Some 
wrote  little  vales;  but  our  friend  was  rather  sharp, 
for  when  a  girl  held  out  a  plate  to  him,  he  bowed 
very  politely  and  took  it  from  her,  saying,  "Pray 
let  me  help  you,"  and  so  became  a  collector  instead 
of  a  contributor. 

We  went  a  new  walk  through  the  town  a  few  even- 
ings ago,  on  a  lovely  night,  when  the  grey  streets 
were  all  black  and  white  in  the  moonlight,  but  the 
shadows  quite  luminous  and  the  sky  a  real  blue, 
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dark  and  velvety.  We  strolled  down  one  or  two 
streets  and  through  a  group  of  native  huts  by  the 
shore;  but  that  part  of  the  shore  is  some  way  from 
here,  as,  you  see,  we  were  walking  across  the  spit 
of  land  formed  by  the  estuary  and  the  open  sea. 

In  our  walk  we  came  to  a  walled-in  graveyard, 
with  an  open  grille  in  the  great  doorway,  through 
which  one  could  see  a  little  chapel  and  green  trees, 
looking  very  dark  green  in  the  moonlight.  On  the 
opposite  side,  across  the  rough,  sandy  road,  was  a 
high,  broken  wall  of  concrete,  with  a  big  iron  gate, 
and  apparently  nothing  but  the  sea  beyond  it.  We 
wondered  what  the  gate  could  lead  to,  and  thought 
there  must  be  some  garden  on  the  shore;  but  when 
we  went  up  the  one  or  two  crumbling  steps,  we 
found  ourselves  at  once  on  the  beach,  and  at  our 
feet  a  quantity  of  ruined  graves,  some  half-opened, 
some  newly -covered,  all  jumbled  up  in  the  moon- 
light, and  strewn  with  rank  grass,  sand,  and  peb- 
bles. It  seemed  so  weird  and  uncanny,  the  great, 
strong  wall  shutting  in  nothing;  and  the  tall  gates 
leading  to  nothing;  and  we  afterwards  learnt  that 
this  was  the  Chinese  graveyard,  which  is  always  be- 
ing destroyed  by  storms,  and  the  wall  had  suffered 
in  the  bombardment.  I  don't  suppose  the  Chinese 
use  it  much,  as  they  always  get  their  bodies  sent 
back  to  China  if  they  can,  in  huge,  gaily-painted 
coffins,  for  burial  in  their  native  soil. 

I  forget  if  I  told  you  about  the  trouble  we  have 
been  having  with  our  cook  —  the  voluble  person  I 
described  to  you  when  he  was  new  and  interesting. 
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Now  I  know  that  type  of  Filipino  so  well !  As  time 
went  on  the  cook's  easy  flow  of  talk  became  less 
interesting,  especially  as  it  took  the  place  of  cook- 
ing, and  I  got  tired  of  always  telling  him  to  do  his 
best,  for  he  was  one  of  those  half-clever  people  who 
always  do  things  just  not  as  well  as  they  could  do 
them.  Whenever  I  reproved  him,  too,  I  found  a 
stranger  in  the  kitchen  next  day,  who  told  me  that 
he  had  been  sent  to  take  the  place  of  my  cook,  who 
was  ill  "with  his  leg." 

Always  his  leg.  Though  no  human  ingenuity 
could  find  out  what  he  was  supposed  to  have  the 
matter  with  his  leg.    I  was  inclined  to  think  it  was 

a  "sulk  leg,"  but  C          observed  darkly  that  he 

had  heard  before  of  fellows  getting  "drink  legs." 
On  these  occasions  the  cook's  wife  was  generally  to 
be  found  —  a  pleasant-faced  little  woman,  in  a 
bright,  clean  dress,  and  wearing  long  gold  earrings 
—  squatting  on  her  heels,  outside  the  hall-door, 
smoking  a  huge  cigar.  The  moment  I  appeared 
she  always  repeated  the  information  about  the  leg, 
with  apologies,  and  vanished. 

When  the  cook  had  recovered  from  his  indisposi- 
tion, he  would  take  up  his  place  in  the  kitchen, 
affable  and  fluent  as  ever,  and  no  remarks  would 
be  made  by  anybody,  for  I  put  up  with  him  as  long 
as  I  could  on  account  of  his  generally  being  sober  — 
a  rare  and  precious  virtue.  At  last,  however,  when 
I  was  ill  he  surpassed  himself  in  crime,  sending  in 

uneatable  food  to  poor  neglected  C  ,  and  giving 

me  the  same  soup  and  rissoles  every  day,  twice  a 
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day,  for  a  fortnight,  till  I  could  not  even  bear  the 
smell  of  them. 

When  C          remonstrated,  the  cook  instantly 

became  impudent,  and  as  impudence  is  where  C  

draws  the  forbearing  line  with  Filipinos,  he  gave 
the  cook  one  good  kick  that  sent  him  sprawling  out 

on  to  the  Azotea.    C  observed  that  if  the  cook 

summoned  him  for  assault,  he  would  half  kill  him 
next  time,  but  our  friend  did  not  resort  to  law. 
He  gathered  himself  up  and  went  off,  and  was  no 
more  seen  again,  though  he  sent  the  usual  stop-gap 
to  do  his  work  next  day.  However,  we  had  no 
intention  of  letting  him  farm  our  kitchen,  so  we 
asked  the  stop-gap,  who  was  an  excellent  cook,  if 
he  would  like  to  stay  on  permanently,  and  he  said 
he  would,  and  there  he  is  "to  this  very  day,"  as 
they  say  in  books. 

The  change  has  made  a  great  difference  in  my 
housekeeping,  both  socially  and  materially.  By 
socially  I  mean  that  I  now  have  a  quiet,  silent, 
intelligent  man  to  deal  with  instead  of  a  chatter- 
ing, cunning  monkey;  and  by  materially,  that  this 
man  caters  for  us  infinitely  better  for  a  peso,  includ- 
ing fire-wood,  than  the  other  gem  did  for  a  peso 
and  a  half  a  day.  He  is  willing  to  learn  —  real 
learning,  not  jabbering  "mi  sabe,  mi  sabe"  and  then 
sending  in  the  things  all  wrong  —  so  I  have  got 
out  my  English  cookery-book  and  explained  many 
of  our  ways  of  preparing  various  foods,  which  he 
has  grasped  with  intelligence  and  admirable  results. 

We  are  in  great  tribulation  about  ice,  as  a  dead- 
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lock  has  occurred  by  which  we  are  without  any  in 
this  hot  season  —  a  most  serious  and  horrible  dis- 
comfort. From  the  beginning  we,  like  everyone 
else,  got  our  daily  ten  pounds  of  ice  from  the 
Government  factory  —  the  military  supply  —  which 
came  round  every  morning  in  the  cart  driven  by 
the  stage  cowboy  whom  I  think  I  described  to 
you.  When  this  cart  pulled  up  and  the  handsome 
driver  sang  out  "Hielo!"  (ice),  servants  flew  out 
from  all  the  houses  and  presented  a  ticket,  each 
man  secured  his  nice  cold  lump  and  rushed  upstairs 
again  to  put  it  in  the  ice-chest. 

But  a  month  or  more  ago  an  American  with  a 
"pull"  (political  influence)  got  the  municipal  con- 
tract to  supply  this  town  with  ice,  to  be  worked 
in  connection  with  the  electric  lighting  of  the  streets, 
also  placed  in  his  control,  on  which  the  Government 
withdrew  their  supply  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
private  enterprise. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  the  '"cute"  financier  had 
got  an  old  electric  plant,  which  works  so  badly  that 
the  arc-lights  are  extinguished  and  the  streets  are 
pitch  dark  at  night.  The  ice  has  given  out  alto- 
gether. The  financier,  still  being  paid  out  of  the 
rates,  has  gone  off  to  Manila,  and  there  is  no  redress 
anywhere,  for  he  has  a  relative  high  up  in  office,  is 
received  everywhere,  and  —  in  fact  he  has  a  "pull." 

The  Government  won't  renew  their  supply  of 
ice  except  to  the  Americans  and  the  clubs.  A  few 
other  people  who  have  influence  have  managed  to 
get  a  lump  now  and  then,  but  for  the  greater  part 
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we  struggle  on,  at  90°  in  the  shade,  with  tepid  water  to 
drink,  food  decaying  before  the  evening,  and  butter  — 
even  tinned  train-oil  butter  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not  so  astounding  out 
here,  however,  as  it  may  sound  to  you,  for  though 
you  may  have  heard  of  the  corruption  of  American 
political  life,  it  does  not  strike  one  with  such  force 
when  read  in  papers  as  when  it  comes  home  to  you 
in  daily  life  like  this. 

Even  out  here  there  seems  to  be  no  sense  of 
that  noblesse  oblige,  which  alone  can  keep  the  ruling 
race  upright  before  the  eyes  of  the  "little  brown 
brother,"  for  one  cannot  take  up  a  Manila  paper 
without  seeing  the  case  of  some  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, or  someone  tried  for  official  swindling. 

Each  town  or  district  is  controlled  by  a  Presi- 
dente,  a  Filipino,  something  like  a  mayor,  who,  in  his 
turn,  is  under  the  guidance  of  an  American,  called 
a  Provincial  Treasurer.  Far  from  being  an  exam- 
ple of  integrity,  the  Provincial  Treasurer  is  very 
often  anything  but  proof  against  the  temptations 
that  beset  him  financially.  It  is  not  hearsay;  there 
are  the  actual  police  reports  in  the  papers.  And  if 
those  found  out  and  brought  to  justice  are  so  many, 
one  can  only  speculate  in  amazement  upon  the 
numbers  who  escape,  or  are  sheltered  by  influence 
or  a  "pull." 

It  does  seem  such  a  pity  that  a  great  and  noble 
nation  should  not  be  better  represented  in  the  eyes 
of  another  —  and,  when  all  is  said  and  done  —  an 
inferior  race. 
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FILIPINO  INDOLENCE 

AN  evening  or  two  ago  I  was  quite  surprised, 
when  we  were  in  Hoskyn's  stores,  to  notice 
that  the  thermometer  was  marking  92° 
Fahrenheit.  Of  course  that  was  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  but  I  had  not  noticed  any  particular  heat 
during  the  day.  I  thought  how  much  it  would 
interest  you  to  get  some  idea  of  the  temperature  we 
live  in,  so  we  bought  a  thermometer,  and  have  hung 
it  up  in  the  sola.  In  a  way,  I  am  sorry  we  have 
done  this,  as  we  did  not  know  before  how  hot  we 
really  were,  and  did  not  mind  the  heat  half  so  much. 

A  watering-cart  has  begun  operations,  and  as  I 
write,  it  is  passing  down  the  street.  It  is  a  most 
amusing  contrivance,  consisting  of  a  carabao  waggon 
with  a  cask  laid  longways  on  it,  and  a  native  sitting 
astride  the  carabao,  guiding  with  a  goad  and  one 
string.  The  water  flows  out  of  a  bamboo  pole  at 
the  back  of  the  barrel,  and  a  spray  is  produced  by 
means  of  a  circle  of  holes,  through  which  the  water 
squirts  uncertainly.  The  only  result,  as  far  as  the 
roads  are  concerned,  is  a  long  narrow  puddle  and 
a  great  waste  of  precious  water,  though  I  expect 
it  is  sea-water  they  use.    The  whole  contrivance  is 
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so  amusingly  extravagant,  shiftless,  inefficient  —  so 
characteristically  Filipino ! 

A  propos  of  the  ways  of  the  natives,  a  Spanish 

friend  of  C  's,  who  was  here  the  other  day,  told 

us  a  long  and  harrowing  story,  which  was  to  him 
somewhat  of  a  tragedy,  though  to  me,  I  am  afraid, 
it  was  only  a  source  of  amusement.  This  man  tried 
the  venture  of  keeping  a  small  stable  of  quilezes  for 
hire,  which  is  a  favourite  speculation  with  young 
men  who  want  to  play  with  a  little  capital,  either 
with  the  idea  of  trying  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
in  this  expensive  country,  or  else  with  the  perennial 
hope  of  being  able  to  get  away  from  it.  One  of  the 
Englishmen  professes  to  have  made  a  good  thing 
out  of  it  {quilez-\m'm.g) ,  but  when  we  told  our  Span- 
ish friend  this  hopeful  news,  he  refused  to  be  com- 
forted, and  hunched  up  his  shoulders  and  spread  out 
his  hands,  saying,  "Horses  are  cheap  enough,  and 
fares  are  high,  which  is  very  well  from  our  point  of 
view;  but  you  have  the  eternal  Filipino  to  deal  with." 

"What  does  he  do  in  this  case?"  we  asked. 

"He  does  nothing,"  said  the  Spaniard.  "In  this, 
as  in  every  other  employment,  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  learn,  or  to  know  anything  at  all." 

We  said  we  had  observed  this  trait,  and  that 
anyone  seemed  to  be  confident  in  signing  on  for 
any  job,  anyhow. 

"They  do,"  he  said,  "and  this  is  the  sort  of  con- 
versation I  have  with  every  man  who  represents 
himself  as  a  driver.  'Where  were  you  cochero 
before?'  I  ask. 
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"'With  senor  L         at  B  .' 

"'How  long  ago  was  that?' 
"'Five  years  ago.' 

"'Where  were  you  cochero  after  that?' 

'"Oh,  I  was  not  cochero.     I  was  cook  to  senor 

S  

'"And  then?' 

"'Then  as  muchacho  with  senor  C  ,  and  then 

as  cook — ' 

"'And  you  are  a  cook,  not  a  cochero!' 

'"Oh  no.    Mi  trabajo  (my  job)  is  really  a  cochero, 

but  I  went  as  cook  to  senor  L  ,  and  as  muchacho 

to  senor  C  ,  and  as — ' 

'"Yes,  yes.    I  heard  what  you  said.' 

"Then,  as  this  is  as  good  a  man  as  you  may  hope  to 
get,  you  engage  him,  and  it  is  a  great  piece  of  luck  if 
you  get  half  your  fares,  and  the  pony  not  killed." 

This  story,  and  many  others  I  have  heard  to  the 
same  effect,  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  mar- 
vellous and  eccentric  driving  one  sees  going  on 

—  one  can  hardly  call  it  "driving,"  though,  it  is 
simply  a  rough  and  tumble  with  destiny,  and  there 
are  more  street  accidents  in  Iloilo  in  any  given 
number  of  hours  than  in  the  same  time  in  the 
whole  of  London. 

It  is  so  Filipino  to  be  content  with  makeshifts 

—  the  same  thing,  the  same  lazy  Malay,  and  Span- 
ish Mariana  in  their  food,  their  music,  their  houses, 
their  work  —  nothing  thorough,  nothing  complete, 
no  heart  put  into  anything  but  cock-fighting  and 
talk.    I  don't  suppose  any  influence  could  alter 
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these  racial  faults,  certainly  not  the  hasty  assimila- 
tion of  mathematics,  electric  trams,  and  ice-cream 
sodas.  They  are  stupid,  too,  these  people,  with  the 
malicious  cunning  of  all  stupid  people,  and  cruel  — 
sickeningly  cruel. 

A  night  or  two  ago  we  went  again  to  the  cine- 
matograph, but  the  evening  was  rather  spoilt  by 

an  unpleasant  "incident."    While  C  was  getting 

the  tickets,  I  sat  on  an  empty  bench  by  the  wall, 
whereupon  a  common  native  boy  came  and  sat  down 
beside  me. 

I  got  up  and  walked  away,  for  there  were  plenty 
of  other  benches  empty,  and  I  knew  this  was  only 

an  act  of  impudence.   When  C  came  back  with 

the  tickets  and  saw  what  had  happened,  he  was 
simply  furious,  wanting  to  kick  the  fellow  out  of 
the  place,  and  pretty  well  out  of  the  world  too! 
"You  should  have  sat  there,"  he  said,  "and  beck- 
oned to  me  to  kick  the  brute  out." 

But  I  implored  him  to  let  the  thing  pass  unnoticed. 
"For,"  I  said,  "if  you  touch  him  you  know  he  will 
summon  you,  and  the  case  will  go  against  you. 
Besides,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country, 
the  man  was  not  doing  any  harm,  for  he  thought  I 
was  an  American,  and  his  equal." 

WTiereupon  C  exploded;  but  luckily  the  door 

of  the  show  was  just  opening,  so  I  got  him  to  hurry 
in  to  secure  good  seats,  and  the  "incident"  passed  off. 

We  are  having  more  drought  now  —  the  rain- 
water tanks  empty,  and  the  well-water  brackish. 
We  filter  the  latter,  even  to  make  tea  with,  which 
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makes  the  tea  more  palatable;  but  for  washing,  it  is 
like  using  sand-paper  on  the  skin,  and  after  soap 
has  been  used  the  water  remains  perfectly  clear,  with 
the  soap  in  a  woolly  cloud  at  the  bottom.  I  wish 
some  millionaire  philanthropist  would  take  it  into 
his  benevolent  head  to  help  his  country  with  this 
"Trust  from  Heaven,"  as  they  call  the  development 
of  the  Philippines,  and  begin  with  building  an  aque- 
duct from  the  hills  into  its  second  largest  town! 

Water  is  being  brought  over  from  Guimaras  and 
sold  in  the  streets  at  fabulous  prices,  only  I  am 
happy  to  say  we  have  been  lucky  enough,  so  far,  to 
secure  a  daily  supply  out  of  a  friend's  well,  sufficient 
to  get  along  with  if  we  are  careful. 

All  this  time  I  have  not  told  you  our  great  piece 
of  news,  which  is  that  we  have  bought  a  horse  and 
trap  —  or  rather  a  pony  and  a  calesa  —  a  sort  of 
small  dog-cart,  with  big,  spidery  wheels,  to  seat  two, 
which  tips  up  unless  a  third  person,  generally  the 
groom,  is  sitting  on  a  small  perch  behind.  This  is 
a  very  light  and  comfortable  trap,  and  the  pony  an 
exceptionally  good  one,  both  being  the  property  of 
an  American  officer  we  know  who  is  going  to  Manila 
and  selling  off  his  effects.  It  is  a  great  stroke  of 
luck  to  get  hold  of  such  a  turn-out,  and  we  are  to 
enter  into  possession  in  ten  days  or  so,  or  possibly 
longer.  I  shall  be  glad  to  drive,  as  it  is  not  very 
pleasant  for  ladies  to  walk  about  the  town,  owing 
to  the  way  the  Filipinos  have  of  shoving  white 
people  off  the  footpath,  when  there  is  one,  and 
expectorating  as  close  as  they  dare. 
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MANY  thanks  for  the  book  about  carpentry, 
which  arrived  quite  safely  by  this  mail, 
and  is  a  treasury  of  delight  to  C  ,  who 

has  got  all  sorts  of  ideas  out  of  it.  One  of  the 
first  things  he  did  was  to  swarm  up  the  box-room 
door,  getting  through  a  flap  in  the  matting  ceiling 
and  up  into  the  roof,  to  see  what  hold  there  would 
be  to  fix  up  a  punkah  over  the  dinner-table.  All 
the  English  people,  and  many  of  the  Americans, 
have  punkahs  in  the  dining-room,  but  we  have  not 
troubled  about  one  so  far,  as  we  are  so  lucky  in  our 
splendid  draught  through  the  hall,  right  across  the 
dinner-table.  Now,  however,  the  monsoon  is  chang- 
ing, and  with  the  wind  this  other  side  of  the  house, 
we  want  a  punkah  badly,  for,  you  see,  if  you  get 
out  of  a  draught  here  you  nearly  suffocate. 

C  said  it  was  like  a  huge  hall  up  in  the 

roof,  and  fearfully  hot,  which  I  could  quite  believe, 
as  the  thermometer  in  the  dark,  airy  rooms  below 
stood  at  91°.  Many  of  the  houses  have  a  sort  of 
small  top  roof,  like  a  little  hat,  with  a  wide  gap, 
which  acts  as  a  ventilator,  and  lets  off  this  heat  out 
of  the  space  above  the  ceilings;  but,  of  course,  the 
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corrugated  iron  always  makes  a  dreadfully  hot  roof, 
however  it  is  treated.  The  only  cool,  healthful, 
and  reasonable  houses  are  the  native  ones  of  palm 
thatch,  but  they  are  so  very  inflammable  and  danger- 
ous that  no  company  will  insure  them.  Though  the 
way  the  native  huts  are  lighted  with  naked,  flaring 
lights  or  rickety  lamps,  and  remain  unburnt  for 
two  hours,  is  a  marvel  and  a  never  ceasing  source 
of  interest  to  us  when  we  go  about  after  dark.  In 
each  grass-covered  cara&ao-cart,  too,  there  is  a  flar- 
ing torch  by  way  of  complying  with  the  lighting 
regulations,  and  when  one  sees  them  jolting  and 
swaying  along,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  why  the 
regulations  are  not  exceeded  by  the  whole  cart  going 
along  in  a  blaze. 

We  went  a  walk  last  night,  down  this  street, 
through  the  Plaza  Libertad,  and  down  two  more 
streets  to  the  Muelle  Loney,  the  quay  along  the 

estuary.    As  C         had  come  back  from  the  office 

late,  we  did  not  have  tea  till  sunset,  and  by  the  time 
we  went  out  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  moon  had 
not  risen.  The  Muelle  was  all  deep  shadows  and 
spots  of  light,  and  the  lamps  in  La  Paz,  the  suburb 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  made  long  reflections 
of  yellow  light  in  the  dark  water,  while  the  masts 
and  sails  of  the  ships  at  anchor  stood  out  like  Indian 
ink-drawings  against  the  deep  blue  sky.  All  along 
the  quay  are  offices  of  business  houses,  stevedores, 
customs,  etc.,  and  vast  camarins  (warehouses)  with 
low,  corrugated  iron  roofs,  and  open  in  front  with 
iron  bars  like  colossal  menagerie  cages.    Inside  the 
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camarins  could  be  seen  shadowy  piles  of  sacks  of 
sugar,  which  is  to  be  detected  by  a  certain  heavy, 
sweet,  nauseous  smell. 

The  quay  itself  is  a  very  wide  road,  with  a  stone 
wall  going  into  the  river  —  the  latter  deep  enough 
to  allow  steamers  of  a  fair  size,  such  as  the  Kai- 
Fong  and  the  Butuan,  to  come  up  and  lie  at  anchor 
opposite  the  wharves  and  camarins,  as  I  told  you 
when  I  went  to  Manila.  There  are  a  lot  of  curious, 
rusty  old  steamers  huddled  together  at  the  side  of 
the  quay,  with  open  decks  and  fixed  iron  awnings, 
which  ply  between  here  and  Negros,  and  other 
neighbouring  islands;  little  launches  belonging  to 
the  offices;  and  the  big  steamers  that  go  to  Manila 
and  Hong  Kong,  which  all  look  quite  commonplace 
by  daylight,  but  seemed  very  mysterious  in  the  dark- 
ness, with  a  light  burning  here  and  there,  and  always 
the  tinkle  of  a  guitar,  and  a  voice  singing  softly  in 
a  minor  key. 

There  was  one  big,  dark  bulk,  larger  than  the 
others,  which  was  a  Hong  Kong  steamer,  and  we 
heard  the  funny,  quacking  jabber  of  the  Chinese 
crew  on  the  fo'c'sle.  They  can't  get  ashore  in  the 
Philippines,  as  a  guard  is  placed  on  the  gangway, 
and  the  captain  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  2000  dollars 
if  a  Chinaman  escapes  ashore.  Now  and  then  one 
reads  in  the  Manila  papers  about  a  Chinaman  with- 
out a  passport  having  been  caught,  sentenced  to  a 
few  months  of  Bilibid  prison,  and  returned  to  Hong 
Kong.  As  we  passed  the  Chinese  steamer,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  tantalising  it  must  be  for 
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such  keen,  industrious  men  to  be  almost  on  the  soil 
of  this  Eldorado  of  lazy  natives  and  high  wages. 
The  few  who  do  enter,  as  I  told  you,  make  fortunes 
very  quickly,  or  what  is  a  fortune  to  them,  as  well 
as  the  fortunes  of  those  who  employ  them. 

At  intervals  along  the  Muelle,  with  its  jumble 
of  dark  buildings  on  one  side  and  jumble  of  dark 
ships  on  the  other,  in  front  of  the  offices  and  cama- 
rins,  and  at  the  corners  of  the  little  dark  alleys 
that  turn  off  into  the  town,  were  numbers  of  little 
stalls,  each  with  a  flaring  naphtha  light,  round  which 
natives  were  sitting  about  laughing  and  talking, 
and  chewing  betel-nut,  and  haggling  for  hours  over 
the  price  of  some  little  bunch  of  egg-plant,  or  a 
tiny,  insanitary  fish.  The  wares  were  laid  out  on 
flat  rush  trays  —  bananas,  maize,  horrible-looking 
toffee,  native  fruits,  and  tumblers  of  pink  tuba  — 
a  drink  made  of  the  sap  of  the  palm-tree  coloured 
red.  The  stall-keeper  was  invariably  a  little  brown 
native  woman,  with  a  huge  cigar  in  her  thick-lipped 
mouth  —  not  such  cigars  as  are  sold  at  home,  but 
a  loose  bundle  of  tobacco  leaves  about  four  times 
the  size  of  the  largest  cigar  you  ever  saw,  and  tied 
round  with  cotton  or  fibre.  The  way  their  mouths 
stick  out  beyond  their  noses  when  they  are  pull- 
ing at  these  big  "weeds"  makes  their  flat  faces 
look  very  funny.  I  saw  a  native  girl  the  other  day, 
walking  round  the  Plaza  at  Jaro,  in  a  very  tight 
sarong  and  freshly-starched  camisa,  puffing  at  a 
big  black  cigar  all  coming  to  pieces  and  tied  up 
with  white  cotton,  and  her  swaggering  gait,  and  the 
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way  she  looked  to  right  and  left  for  admiration, 
displaying  a  profile  with  absolutely  no  nose,  was 
one  of  the  most  comical  things  I  have  ever  had  the 
luck  to  see. 

There  are  always  any  number  of  natives  along 
the  Muelle  in  the  evening,  for  it  is  a  favourite 
lounge,  and  they  make  most  picturesque  groups, 
loafing  about  the  stalls  or  lying  against  the  walls 
in  deep  thought  or  opium.  Their  voices  are  sub- 
dued, and  they  are  all  perfectly  good-humoured, 
and  another  point  about  such  a  crowd  here  is  that 
there  is  no  smell  from  them,  for  the  clothes  of 
the  poorest  Filipino  are  spotlessly  white  and  clean, 
and  their  bodies  carefully  washed.  One  or  two  cos- 
tumes made  up  from  empty  sacks  amused  us  very 
much,  and  they  are  really  very  effective,  for  the 
wearers  imagine  the  names  on  them  to  be  a  pat- 
tern, and  arrange  the  rows  of  letters  quite  care- 
fully, generally  across  the  back  and  chest.  Beyond 
the  offices  and  ships  we  came  to  immense  mud-flats, 
which  are  partially  covered  at  high  tide,  and  look 
quite  nice  when  they  are  a  sheet  of  shallow  water, 
but  appear  depressing  and  smell  nasty  when  they 
are  bare.  The  tide  was  far  out,  and  the  rising 
moon  showed  up  a  lot  of  curious  tracks  and  channels, 
with  planks  across  them,  and  in  the  distance  the 
backs  of  some  of  the  houses  in  the  town.  Such  a 
desolate  place!  The  spot  to  which  one  would  think 
sick  animals  would  crawl  when  they  feel  they  are 
going  to  die. 

A  lot  of  little  native  boys  were  rushing  and  scream- 
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ing  about  in  a  remote  corner,  their  short  shirts  flut- 
tering behind  them,  playing  some  mysterious  and, 
to  us,  meaningless  game,  revolving  round  certain 
heaps  of  manure  and  dead  dogs.  The  little  chaps 
seemed  happy  enough,  but  they  looked  so  uncanny, 
like  little  black  and  white  imps  in  the  moonlight. 

In  time,  I  daresay,  all  this  desolate  waste  will 
be  reclaimed  and  built  over,  for  someone  told  me 
that  the  Harbour  Company  are  filling  it  up  with 
dredgings.  In  Manila  I  saw  a  vast  mud-flat  being 
reclaimed  in  the  same  way  by  harbour-dredging, 
and  the  flattened,  finished  part  had  lines  drawn  on 
it,  which  I  was  told  were  the  ground  plans  of  streets 
and  houses.  It  seems  so  strange  to  go  on  building 
the  towns  out  on  the  mud-flats  in  a  climate  like  this, 
when  there  are  acres  and  acres  of  native  huts  stand- 
ing on  sound  land  a  few  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
I  asked  a  man  who  has  lived  here  many  years  why 
this  was  done,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  because 
of  the  great  cost  of  transport,  owing  to  the  high 
rate  of  wages,  which  would  take  away  all  profit  if 
one  had  one's  shops  and  camarins  far  from  the 
water's  edge.  I  said  I  thought  it  must  be  very 
unheal thful  on  the  mud. 

"Absolutely  fatal,"  he  said.  "But  then,  you  see, 
it  is  a  toss-up  between  a  chance  of  fever  on  the  mud 
and  a  certainty  of  starvation  in  the  town." 

I  enjoy  the  walks  about  very  much,  or  rather, 
I  am  more  interested  and  amused  than  exhilarated; 
but  all  the  same  I  am  looking  forward  so  to  having 
our  trap  and  going  for  drives,  and  even  though  there 
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are  only  two  roads,  still  we  shall  be  able  to  get  out 
of  the  town.  I  keep  thinking  that  it  is  spring  at 
home  —  or  rather,  I  try  not  to  think  of  it !  How  one 
longs  to  see  a  bunch  of  daffodils  or  a  snowdrop;  to 
hear  a  blackbird  sing;  to  see  beautiful  oaks  and  elms 
coming  into  leaf  instead  of  these  eternal  green  palms, 
and  to  feel  fresh  and  invigorating  air  instead  of  this 
everlasting  swelter  and  sun! 

We  have  a  queer  old  neighbour  here,  an  ancient 
Spaniard,  who  lives  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  house, 

in  two  rooms  which  are,  so  C  tells  me,  hung  with 

pictures  of  Isabella  and  the  King;  medals  on  vel- 
vet, framed  and  glazed;  and  certificates  and  memo- 
rials, for  he  was  once  some  official  in  the  Royal 
Household  of  Spain. 

He  is  a  courtly  and  dignified  old  person,  though 
about  four  feet  six  in  height,  and  as  broad  as  he  is 
long.  He  is  very  poor,  and  when  he  can  sell  some 
piece  of  land,  he  is  going  back  to  Spain  to  die. 

This  personage  came  to  call  on  me  a  few  evenings 
ago,  on  account  of  having  on  a  black  evening  suit, 
as  he  had  been  to  a  funeral.  We  stumbled  along 
in  Spanish,  and  would  have  done  better  if  my  guest 
had  not  persisted  in  trying  to  remember  French  so 
as  to  convince  me  that  he  really  had  been  in  Paris. 
However,  we  got  on  very  well,  and  I  showed  him 
some  of  papa's  sketches  of  Spain,  which  enchanted 
the  poor  old  thing.  Over  the  Alhambra  he  waxed 
quite  sentimental,  with  his  head  on  one  side  and  one 
podgy  hand  raised  to  heaven.  Of  course  the  fact 
of  my  having  been  in  his  native  land  made  me  quite 
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charming,  and  compliments  bloomed  like  spring- 
flowers  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vega. 

He  had  told  C         that  he  wished  to  come  and 

pay  his  respects,  as  he  had  heard  that  the  senora 
had  good  costumbres,  which  is  a  Spanish  word  for 
good  breeding  and  good  manners  —  not  that  I  mean 
the  two  can  be  separated,  but  that  the  expression 
conveys  those  two,  in  a  sort  of  way.  This  fact  he 
repeated  to  me  again,  with  much  decorative  com- 
pliment, and  many  assurances  that  I  did  not  look 
the  least  like  an  Englishwoman  —  and  oh,  no !  not 
a  bit  like  a  Frenchwoman  —  and  still  less  like  an 
Italian!  Anyone  would  know  at  once  that  I  must 
be  a  Spaniard  —  and  from  the  southern  land,  where 
the  women  are  elegant  as  flowers,  and  their  eyes 
speak  of  love. 

At  last  he  backed  himself  out,  still  showering 
compliments,  and  offering  to  teach  me  "la  lengua 
Castellana"  His  Spanish  was  beautiful  to  listen  to, 
so  round  and  full  and  correct,  and  he  implored 
me,  with  his  hands  clasped,  not  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  "los  Indianos"  as  I  told  you  the  Spaniards 
call  the  Filipinos. 

All  the  Spaniards  here  long  and  yearn  for  Spain 
and  everything  Spanish,  which  is  only  natural,  I 
suppose.  They  hate  the  Archipelago,  as  they  call 
it,  but  confess  that  the  prospect  of  continuing  to 
earn  a  living  here  ties  them  by  the  leg. 

Another  old  Spanish  friend  of  C  's,  a  man 

in  business,  amused  me  very  much  one  day,  by 
giving  me,  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  disliking  the 
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Philippines,  that  he  was  in  constant  terror  of  "los 
Indianos"  coming,  and  "click"  —  he  drew  his  finger 
across  his  throat. 

"Really?"  I  said.  "But  you  don't,  honestly, 
think  that,  do  you?" 

" Senora"  he  said,  "I  know  it  will  happen  some 
day.  There  will  be  such  an  uprising  as  will  wipe 
us  all  out.  Mi  corazon"  (my  heart)  "beats  perpet- 
ually with  terror." 

I  thought,  however,  that  this  life  of  secret  anguish 
could  not  have  done  much  harm  to  the  old  fellow's 
system,  for  he  looked  remarkably  flourishing  after 
thirty  years  of  life  in  the  tropics,  without  any  idea 
of  panic  at  all. 

As  to  this  panic,  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  prev- 
alent is  this  notion  of  a  general  uprising,  for  though 
the  Philippines  are  full  of  insurrection,  and  many  of 
them  in  a  state  of  open  warfare,  still  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  a  reign  of  horror  could  sweep  over  these 
slow  little  towns.  Not  that  the  Filipinos  are  not 
capable  of  any  atrocities  when  roused  —  and  in  the 
war  many  terrible  and  horrible  things  happened, 
which  are  not  printed  in  newspapers  or  found  in 
books. 
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A  TRIP  TO  GUIMARAS 

YESTERDAY,  Sunday,  we  had  the  launch 
offered  us,  so  we  arranged  a  little  trip  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening. 
We  drove  down  to  the  Muelle  Loney  (too  hot  to 
walk  at  five  o'clock) ,  and  when  we  had  got  on  board 
the  launch  and  seated  ourselves  in  basket  chairs 
in  the  bows,  she  steamed  down  the  river  and  the 
estuary,  and  out  into  the  channel.  There  was  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing,  and  the  air  was  delicious.  As  to  the 
scenery  —  words  fail  me!  The  blue  and  green  of 
the  sea,  and  the  mauve  and  rose  lights  reflected 
on  Guimaras  from  the  brilliant  sunset  behind  us 
over  the  Panay  Mountains,  were  like  some  wonder- 
ful picture  wrought  in  amethysts  and  sapphires  and 
exquisite  enamels,  while  all  along  the  shore  line  the 
groves  of  palm-trees  glowed  in  the  strong  light  like 
a  border  of  emeralds  set  in  golden  sand. 

We  crossed  over,  going  close  to  the  opposite  shore, 
with  the  object  of  visiting  an  old  steamer  which 
lies  over  by  the  quarries  from  which  they  are  get- 
ting the  stone  to  build  the  harbour.  This  steamer 
used  to  be  a  French  packet,  and  was  bought  cheap 
by  some  Spaniards  for  inter-island  traffic,  but  the 
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owners  soon  found  she  burnt  her  head  off  with  coal, 
and  did  not  pay  for  her  keep,  so  now  they  are  try- 
ing to  sell  her,  and  she  has  lain  out  there  at  anchor 
for  a  year  or  more;  a  fine  old  boat,  with  splendid 
saloons  and  cabins  all  rotting  away. 

We  climbed  up  the  rickety  gangway  and  came  up 
upon  what  looked  like  the  ship  of  the  Ancient  Mar- 
iner or  the  Flying  Dutchman,  all  still  and  silent, 
everything  ready  as  if  for  use,  but  worn  and  rotten 
with  the  sun  and  weather.  We  went  all  over  her, 
into  the  saloon  with  its  long  table  of  handsome,  pol- 
ished wood  and  ghostly  chairs  with  high,  carved 
backs;  and  into  the  cabins  where  the  closed  scuttles 
were  dark  with  dirt,  and  there  was  a  musty  smell 
like  bones,  and  our  own  reflections  in  the  cracked 

green  mirrors  made  us  jump.    C         said  he  was 

sure  there  must  be  a  forgotten  skeleton  of  a  pirate  in 
one  of  the  dingy  bunks  hidden  by  close-drawn  cur- 
tains of  faded  green  cloth,  and  really,  the  prospect  of 
something  of  the  sort  seemed  so  inevitable  that  I 
did  not  dare  look  in  one  of  them! 

We  came  out  on  the  deck  again,  which  looked 
quite  a  cheerful  place  after  those  spectral  saloons 
and  cabins,  and  we  saw  the  galley,  with  dead  fire- 
places, and  wandered  on  the  bridge,  up  a  very 
unsafe  companion.  Old  Tuyay  had  scrambled  off 
the  launch  after  us  and  followed  everywhere,  strug- 
gling and  slipping  up  and  down  stairs  and  ladders, 
smelling  about,  and  getting  stuck  somewhere  every 
now  and  then,  and  having  to  be  helped  and  hauled 
by  the  collar. 
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When  we  got  back  to  the  launch,  there  was  still 
enough  daylight  to  make  a  paseo  along  the  coast  a 
little  way.  We  went  so  close  to  the  land  that  we 
could  see  right  into  lovely  little  bays,  where  palm- 
thatch  huts  stood  amongst  the  groves  and  the  white 
sands,  and  tiny  figures  were  walking  about  or  wading 
in  the  shallows  for  fish.  It  all  looked  exactly  as  it 
must  have  appeared  on  some  fine  evening  when 
the  first  Spanish  navigators  or  Captain  Cook  came 
sailing  along  in  their  big  three-deckers,  while  the 
people  ran  away  into  the  jungles  and  began  sharpen- 
ing their  arrows  at  the  sight  of  a  white  face. 

We  said  to  each  other  how  much  we  should  like 
to  be  navigators,  and  go  about  in  fine  ships  and 
land  in  undiscovered  islands,  and,  if  we  escaped  the 
arrows,  fire  a  rifle  or  take  a  photograph,  and  be 
made  kings  for  being  so  clever.  Instead  of  doing 
that,  however,  we  steamed  back  to  Iloilo  when 
darkness  fell,  and,  on  landing,  went  to  the  Plaza 
Libertad,  where  a  band  was  playing  a  two-step. 

This  band,  which  performs  twice  a  week,  on 
Thursdays  and  Sundays,  from  about  half-past  five 
to  eight,  is  a  new  and  delightful  institution.  It  is 
not  due  to  any  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities, military  or  civil,  but  is  a  purely  native  enter- 
prise, consisting  of  a  number  of  Filipinos  who  have 
collected  themselves  together  under  the  title  of 
La  Banda  de  Musica  Popular.  They  started  the 
notion  of  playing  in  the  Plaza  twice  a  week  if  they 
could  raise  enough  subscriptions,  whereupon  we  all 
paid  up  at  once,  promising  to  make  the  same  con- 
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tribution  every  month  in  so  good  a  cause.  I  think 
our  share,  personally,  comes  to  about  two  pesos  a 
month,  and  it  is  really  well  worth  it,  for  now  the 
band  is  an  institution,  and  a  very  good  one  too. 
They  have  not  got  a  very  extensive  programme  — 
some  marches,  a  few  "coon"  tunes,  an  overture  or 
two,  and  some  dance  music  —  but  they  play  with 
spirit,  and  with  the  marches  they  are  particularly 
successful.  It  is  very  creditable,  too,  when  one  thinks 
that  this  is  a  brass  band,  for  the  only  instruments 
the  Filipinos  are  really  proficient  with  are  the  man- 
dolin and  guitar. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  American  authorities 
left  this  very  important  affair  to  drift  so  that  the 
natives  themselves,  in  sheer  desperation,  started  a 
band  depending  upon  public  charity.  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating in  calling  it  important,  for  the  Filipinos, 
like  all  other  Orientals,  can  understand  and  be  ruled 
by  tangible  and  visible  signs  of  the  ways  of  a  ruling 
people;  but  the  empty  band-stands  in  the  towns,  and 
the  dull,  colourless  lack  of  ceremonies  or  ceremonial 
of  the  American  regime  have  had  an  extremely  bad 
effect,  though  the  Filipinos  are  laughed  at  for  want- 
ing the  gay,  courteous  Spaniards  back  again.  Not 
only  is  this  fact  patent,  but  I  have  heard  the  people 
say  so,  and  they  are  accused  of  being  unreasonable 
about  wanting  the  Spaniards  back  again  after  hav- 
ing got  rid  of  them;  but  really,  quite  apart  from  their 
not  having  courted  foreign  rule  at  all,  and  loathing 
the  usurpation  of  the  Americans,  the  Filipinos  have 
something  to  complain  of  in  the  lack  of  all  that 
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pomp  which  an  Oriental  loves  and  understands. 
The  American  Ideal  is  noble,  grand  —  but  it  can- 
not be  compressed  into  an  Oriental  brain.  I  can't 
make  myself  better  understood  than  by  asking  you 
to  picture  what  India  would  be  if  the  durbars  were 
stage-managed  by  Americans! 

We  delight  in  the  band  evenings,  when  we  sit  and 
watch  the  groups  of  natives  walking  about  under 
the  pretty  trees;  the  fat  mothers  with  coveys  of 
slim,  dark-haired  daughters  in  fresh  muslin  frocks; 
the  young  Filipino  "mashers"  in  white  suits  with 
straw  hats  worn  daringly  on  one  side,  and  long,  thin, 
tight  boots,  trying  to  hide  their  shyness  by  a  lot 
of  swagger  with  a  walking-stick;  and  all  the  little 
comedies  and  flirtations  that  go  on.  I  have  hardly 
ever  seen  any  white  people  there  except  ourselves; 
a  newly-married  American  couple  who  sit  in  the 
dark  shadows  very  close  together,  and  some  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  khaki  and  turned-up  sombreros. 
The  programmes  always  end  with  "The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner,"  on  which  we  stand  up  and  C  

takes  his  hat  off,  but  the  American  soldiers  unfor- 
tunately seldom  trouble  to  salute  their  anthem  — 
and  as  to  the  Filipinos,  they  remain  truculently 
seated  with  their  hats  on.  It  makes  one  feel  rather 
foolish  to  be  the  only  ones  to  take  any  notice,  but 
C   insists. 

We  have  now  entered  into  possession  of  our  trap 
and  pony,  and  have  had  some  blissful  drives  along 
the  eternal  roads  to  Jaro  and  Molo,  out  in  the  sun- 
set and  back  in  the  starlight  or  moonlight,  skim- 
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ming  along  on  rubber  tires.  Tracks  that  we  used 
to  tear  down  when  anyone  lent  us  a  carriage  are 
now  rigorously  tabooed!  Everyone  here  drives  top- 
speed,  and  the  Filipinos  all  crawl  about  the  roads, 
and  never  dream  of  getting  out  of  the  way  unless 
one  shouts  out'a  native  word — "TabeV — when  they 
just  move  enough  to  avoid  instant  death  like  a 
clever  matador  in  a  bull-fight.  The  curious  thing 
is  we  have  more  trouble  with  the  natives  who  are 
walking  towards  us  than  with  those  going  the  same 
way.  That  may  sound  strange  to  you,  and  even 
incredible,  but  if  you  knew  the  Philippines  and  the 
Filipinos  you  would  understand  that  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  This  element  is  very  exciting,  and 
makes  an  ordinary  evening-drive  to  Molo  rather 
better  than  a  trip  on  a  fire-engine  in  Piccadilly. 

We  sat  out  on  the  balcony  and  watched  one  of 
the  eternally  beautiful  sunsets.  I  will  describe  it 
to  you,  for  it  is  very  much  the  same  every  evening, 
with  varying  shades  of  intensity.  The  sky  behind 
the  palms  in  the  distance  was  deep  orange,  fading 
into  rose,  and  overhead  into  apple-green  blue.  We 
went  through  the  house  and  out  on  to  the  Azotea, 
and  all  the  sky  on  that  side  was  like  a  radiant,  pale 
amethyst,  with  a  big  bright  moon  rising  —  a  great 
silver  shield  —  through  the  lilac  and  rosy  mist;  the 
water  a  deep  sapphire  blue;  and  Guimaras  a  brilliant 
green  outline  dividing  the  sea  and  sky.  The  tide 
was  in,  and  the  water  came  up  to  the  wall  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  where  a  sheep  was  nibbling  grass 
at  the  end  of  its  tether,  perfectly  indifferent  to  a  fool 
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of  a  puppy,  which  ran  backwards  and  forwards  bark- 
ing at  its  heels.  In  the  empty  stables  on  each  side 
of  our  own  is  a  regular  camp  of  poor  people,  who 
were  lounging  by  the  well,  watching  one  or  two 
naked  brown  babies  playing  on  the  ground.  They 
all  looked  so  peaceful  and  happy  and  so  picturesque 
in  the  sunset  and  moonlight,  that  we  agreed  with 
each  other  that  perhaps  life  in  the  Philippines  might 
be  quite  pleasant  if  one  only  lived  the  right  way  and 
had  a  brown  skin  covered  by  a  minimum  of  clothes. 

They  are  a  singularly  happy  people,  these  Fili- 
pinos, when  they  are  unspoilt  by  the  advantages 
of  civilisation.  One  never  sees  or  hears  people  quar- 
relling, and  they  are  so  kind  to  their  children  — 
always  laughing  and  chattering  and  showing  their 
fine  white  teeth,  so  that  to  watch  a  group  of  poor 
people  is  always  a  pleasure.  We  have  been  amused 
for  a  long  time  by  the  spectacle  of  a  house  that  is 
being  built  in  the  suburbs,  a  stately  go-as-you-please 
undertaking  that  is  being  gone  through  in  an  amus- 
ingly characteristic  manner.  They  begin  a  house  by 
constructing  the  roof,  all  lashed  with  bejuco,  and  very 
neatly  put  together,  which  sits  on  the  ground  an  in- 
definite time.  Then  the  arigis  —  the  posts  of  bam- 
boo or  hard  wood  —  are  put  in  position,  and  a  floor 
is  made  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
earth.  Our  friends  on  the  Molo  road  got  so  far,  and 
then  started  to  live  in  the  bit  that  was  finished, 
camping  in  a  sort  of  tent  on  the  split-cane  floor, 
with  the  roof  lying  alongside  on  the  ground.  I 
daresay  they  were  "out"  of  nipa  thatch,  and  did 
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not  dare  to  trust  the  building  out  of  their  sight, 
for  the  town-dwelling  Filipinos  are  shocking  thieves 
and  burglars.  Whatever  their  reason  was,  there 
they  lived  for  quite  a  long  time,  till  at  last  we  were 
quite  relieved  to  see  them  begin  to  put  thatch  on 
the  framework.  Then,  one  day  when  we  passed 
we  saw  that  the  roof  had  also  been  thatched  and 
hoisted  into  place,  though  how  this  latter  feat  was 
brought  about  I  don't  know,  as  we  unfortunately 
missed  that  part  of  the  operations;  but  I  have  been 
told  that,  when  the  roof  has  been  thatched,  it  is 
raised  and  put  in  position  by  sheer  human  force  and 
much  advice  and  swearing. 
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0-DAY  we  have  had  a  very  heavy  thunder- 


storm, which  has  filled  the  tanks  and  cooled 


the  air,  the  thermometer  having  gone  down 
from  90°  to  82°.  The  rain  came  on  just  as  I  was 
dressing  after  my  siesta,  so  I  hurried  on  a  dressing- 
gown  and  went  out  on  to  the  Azotea  to  see  about 
the  pipe,  as  it  was  no  good  blowing  my  whistle  for 
a  servant  in  the  noise  of  the  storm  and  the  terrific 
din  of  the  rain  upon  the  iron  roofs. 

I  found  Sotero  having  a  glorious  time  with  a 
petroleum  can,  which  people  use  here  for  all  water- 
carrying,  like  we  used  to  see  them  do  in  Palestine. 
This  can  was  fixed  to  a  line,  and  the  muchacho  was 
risking  his  neck  to  let  it  down  so  as  to  intercept 
the  overflow  of  a  roof  gutter  belonging  to  the  people 
below,  and  filling  every  tin,  jug,  and  bath  the  house 
possessed,  all  spread  out  on  the  Azotea;  giving  the 
concrete  floor  of  the  Azotea  itself  a  liberal  wash- 
down  at  the  same  time.  He  was  hopping  about 
the  balcony,  face  beaming  and  clothes  dripping  wet, 
and  I  laughed  as  I  thought  of  the  conventional  idea 
of  an  English  butler!  He  is  a  very  good  butler,  all 
the  same,  or  has  learnt  to  be  one,  for  when  he  came 
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to  us  he  did  not  know  how  to  lay  a  table;  while 
now,  if  we  give  a  dinner,  he  insists  on  arranging 
everything  himself,  and  does  it  perfectly,  even  to 
folding  the  serviettes  in  fancy  shapes,  which  he  has 
got  some  other  servant  to  teach  him. 

All  round  I  hear  stories  of  the  miseries  and  terrors 
people  go  through  with  their  Filipino  servants, 
and  "the  inevitable  muchacho"  is  a  standing  joke 
in  the  American  papers.  But  our  retainers  just  jog 
along  in  perfect  peace,  always  in  the  house,  always 
clean  and  tidy;  and  as  to  their  work,  not  only  not 
shirking  it,  but  improving  every  day,  and  always 
ready  and  willing  to  give  any  help  in  the  stables, 
or  anything  they  can  think  of.  I  agree  with  my 
friends  that  we  have  been  very  lucky  in  finding 
such  excellent  "boys,"  but  I  must  take  a  little 
credit  to  myself,  too,  for  having  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  consideration  and  politeness,  showing 
them  things  patiently  over  and  over  again,  and 
never  once  speaking  sharply  or  angrily.  I  am  sure 
they  appreciate  such  treatment  instead  of  the  way 
in  which  I  hear  people  scolding  and  cursing  their 
muchachos,  and  that  our  having  such  good  and  trust- 
worthy servants  is  not  entirely  due  to  random  luck 
in  choosing  them. 

Now  the  rain  has  come.  We  shall  have  mosqui- 
toes again  —  they  had  almost  disappeared  in  this 
long  drought,  but  an  hour  or  two  after  a  shower  the 
place  is  humming  with  them  again. 

Yesterday  was  Palm  Sunday,  on  account  of  which 
a  procession  was  going  about  of  all  sorts  of  people 
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carrying  paim  branches,  headed  by  a  banda  de  musica 
playing  "Hiawatha,"  and  in  the  midst  a  large  cart 
covered  with  coloured  paper,  bearing  an  image  of 
some  sort;  all  very  tawdry  and  crude,  and  not  in 
the  least  picturesque. 

In  the  evening,  when  we  drove  into  Jaro,  we  saw 
some  Negritos  from  the  mountains  inland  —  the 
aborigines  who  sometimes  come  down  into  the  towns 
on  such  occasions  of  Fiesta  to  do  a  little  trading, 
and  beg  and  pick  up  what  they  can.  These  people 
are  very  small,  much  smaller  even  than  the  Fili- 
pinos, who  are  so  little;  and  they  have  quite  black 
skins,  irregular  faces  of  real  nigger-type,  with  big 
heads  of  fuzzy  black  hair,  like  Bescharins.  They 
were  all  very  dirty  and  ragged,  and  looked  very 
skinny  and  miserable  beside  the  plump  Malay 
towns-people,  and  those  we  saw  were  begging  from 
door  to  door,  and  from  everyone  they  met,  poor 
souls. 

Sometimes  in  the  Filipino  race  a  child  is  born  with 
curly  locks  instead  of  the  usual  black,  straight,  Chi- 
nese-looking hair,  and  this  curliness  is  considered  a 
great  beauty,  and  tremendously  admired;  which  is 
very  strange,  as,  of  course,  such  a  trait  is  only  a 
reversion  to  some  strain  of  the  despised  Negrito; 
but  the  Filipinos  are  far  too  stupid  to  know  that. 
In  fact,  if  the  hair  is  so  curly  as  to  be  positively 
woolly,  they  are  more  pleased  than  ever. 

On  Fiesta  days,  too,  certain  beggars  appear,  sit- 
ting by  the  roads  displaying  horrible  deformities, 
and  praying  away  at  an  amazing  rate,  sometimes 
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with  a  child  to  run  out  and  beg  for  them.  It  is  a 
simple,  unsophisticated  idea,  that  of  having  your 
begging  done  for  you,  but  I  don't  know  that  the 
custom  is  confined  to  Filipinos. 

A  day  or  two  ago  an  American  described  to  me 
an  incident  of  Filipino  life,  which  I  thought  very 
characteristic  of  this  people.  She  told  me  that  after 
she  first  came  here,  she  was  sitting  in  the  house  one 
day,  when  she  heard  a  band  coming  along  the  street 
playing  a  rattling  two-step  march,  so  she  rushed  to 
the  window  and  pushed  the  shutter  aside  to  see  the 
fun,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  funeral,  with  a  pale 
blue  coffin,  decorated  with  garlands  in  carved  wood 
painted  pink. 

I  asked  her  if  she  thought  the  people  imagined 
the  occasion  to  be  a  festive  one;  but  she  said  no, 
that  they  simply  did  not  know  one  sort  of  tune 
from  another,  she  thought,  for  they  were  walking 
along  in  the  most  approved  mourning  style,  and 
as  to  the  coffin,  it  was  only  the  Filipino  idea  of  taste. 
It  is  curious  to  think  what  a  very  thin  veneer  of 
our  civilisation  these  people  have  acquired,  and  how 
they  would  shed  it  all  as  easily  as  my  little  lizard 
has  cast  off  his  old  coat;  and  would  probably,  as  he 
does,  feel  infinitely  lighter  and  jollier  in  the  prim- 
itive covering  underneath. 
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EASTER  FESTIVITIES 
HIS  is  Easter  Monday,  and  since  Thursday  the 


town  has  been  crammed  full  of  people  — 


-■-  natives  —  and  alive  with  processions.  We 
got  a  double  allowance  of  the  latter,  as  the  Agli- 
payanos  turned  out  in  full  force  —  fuller  force,  in 
fact,  than  the  Orthodox,  and  their  marching  and 
counter-marching  was  most  interesting,  even  if  a 
little  confusing. 

We  are  having  holidays,  of  course,  but  a  holiday 
here  is  never  very  complete,  as  the  different  religions 
go  their  own  way,  and  now,  for  instance,  the  Chinese 
shops  are  all  open;  but  the  Spanish  and  Mestizo 
establishments  are  shut,  while  the  Englishmen  have 
all  gone  away,  except  a  few  juniors  left  in  charge. 
One  party  has  gone  shooting,  and  they  were  very 

anxious  for  C         to  accompany  them,  but  he  did 

not  like  to  leave  me  alone  here,  and  refused.  There 
is  plenty  of  good  shooting  —  wild  duck,  snipe,  etc. 
- —  but  some  way  inland,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
there,  when  you  are  a  busy  man,  with  only  forty- 
eight  hours  to  spare  at  rare  intervals. 

A  propos  of  shooting,  C  has  only  now  got  his 

gun  back  from  the  Customs!    It  was  detained  by 
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endless  dilatoriness  and  delays,  and  the  finding  of 
the  sureties,  which  I  described  to  you.  There  was 
more  trouble  and  fuss  and  worry  about  that  gun 
and  my  little  revolver  than  you,  who  have  not  been 
in  this  country,  would  believe.  Such  a  lot  of  signing 
of  papers,  taking  of  oaths,  and  so  forth !  all  of  which 
precautions  seem  remarkable  and  rather  superfluous 
in  a  "perfectly  peaceful  and  contented  country." 

Well,  C  tried  to  console  himself  for  not  going 

shooting  by  playing  lawn-tennis  at  the  Bank,  where 
a  very  good  court  has  been  marked  out  in  a  field 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  by  the  estuary.  That 
gives  you  a  little  hint  of  the  climate,  does  it  not? 
A  grass  lawn-tennis  court  in  the  hot  season? 

We  walked  to  the  Bank  and  back,  as  the  pony 
had  gone  to  be  shod,  and  on  our  way  home  we  were 
stopped  in  the  Plaza  by  crowds  of  people  evidently 
waiting  for  a  procession  to  pass.  We  got  across 
the  road  as  best  we  could,  and  up  into  the  garden 
in  the  middle  of  the  Plaza,  where  we  managed  to 
get  a  foothold  amongst  a  line  of  people  —  all  natives 
of  the  poorer  classes  —  standing  on  the  low  wall. 
Just  as  we  got  there  the  procession  began  to  come 
past  —  a  long  double  file  of  women  in  black  skirts 
and  black  or  white  camisas;  the  men  in  mourning, 
which  is  an  ordinary  swallow-tail  evening  suit.  This 
was  Good  Fridav,  and  the  emblems  of  the  Passion 
were  borne  aloft,  draped  in  black,  while  the  Madonna, 
carried  shoulder-high  on  a  big  platform,  had  on  a 
stiff,  black  robe;  and  the  whole  company  was  mov- 
ing slowly  along  to  a  guitar  and  mandolin  banda 
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de  musica,  with  big  crape  bows  on  their  instruments, 
playing  slow  tunes  in  minor  keys. 

What  do  you  think  this  procession  was?  —  Christ's 
Funeral!  The  whole  parade  was  a  real  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  the  last  thing  of  all,  preceded  by  acolytes 
in  black,  swinging  censers  with  large  crape  bows  on 
them,  and  followed  by  priests  in  black  vestments 
saying  (not  chanting)  prayers,  was  a  huge  black 
and  gold  catafalque  —  the  coffin  made  with  glass 
panels  —  through  which  could  be  seen  a  wax  figure 
of  the  dead  Christ  lying  swathed  in  an  embroidered 
white  satin  winding-sheet,  with  a  last  touch  of  real- 
ism in  His  head,  bound  with  a  blood-stained  hand- 
kerchief where  the  Crown  of  Thorns  had  rested. 

We  waited  long  on  the  wall  of  the  Alameda  while 
this  weird  and  gruesome  procession  trailed  past, 
dwindling  away  down  a  long,  straight  street  to  the 
right,  with  its  files  of  bowed  figures  and  its  great, 
black,  swaying  catafalque. 

When  we  turned  to  come  away,  C         drew  my 

attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  the  Cathedral 
door  was  shut  —  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle  — 
which  struck  me  as  peculiar  at  once.  At  first  we 
could  not  understand  the  reason,  and  thought  it 
must  be  part  of  the  solemnity.  "Perhaps,"  I  said, 
"they  go  so  far  as  to  take  the  procession  to  a 
cemetery." 

"I  know!"  said  C  .    "They've  shut  the  doors 

because  these  fellows  are  the  Aglipayanos ! " 

Then  it  also  occurred  to  us  that  of  course  this 
procession  had  had  the  native  music,  whereas  the 
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Orthodox  go  about  to  the  strains  of  a  brass  con- 
stabulary band  to  show  that  they  are  all  right  with 
the  Government.  I  must  tell  you,  too,  that  on 
these,  and  all  occasions,  fights  are  so  frequent  be- 
tween these  sects  of  the  followers  of  Christ  that 
the  processions  go  about  with  a  strong  escort  of 
police. 

As  the  tail  end  of  the  procession  passed,  we  looked 
up  our  street  from  our  vantage  point  on  the  wall, 

and  C         said:  "What  a  pity  we  are  not  on  our 

own  balcony,  as  they  have  made  a  round,  and  are 
coming  past  the  house." 

But  I  thought  they  could  not  have  had  time  to 
do  that,  slow  as  they  had  been,  and  was  sure  that 
what  we  saw  must  be  the  head  of  the  procession 
passing  the  other  side  of  the  square.  It  was  quite 
dark  by  now,  and  all  the  mourners  carried  lighted 
tapers.  The  crowd  in  the  square  and  the  proces- 
sion all  seemed  hopelessly  mixed,  but  when  we  at 
last  made  our  way  to  the  end  of  our  own  street,  we 
found  that  we  were  both  right  about  the  Funeral, 
for  there  were  two  of  them  —  the  tail  of  the  Agli- 
payanos  was  passing  the  end  of  our  street,  while 
away  up,  beyond  our  house,  the  road  was  blocked  by 
the  Romanists  waiting  to  let  the  others  go  past. 

We  tried  to  get  up  our  street,  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  procession  had  started  to  come  down  it, 
so  we  took  refuge  on  a  flight  of  stairs  through  an 
open  doorway.  We  had  a  very  good  view  of  this 
Funeral  too. 

It  was  just  the  same  style  of  thing,  only  with  more 
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Spaniards  and  Eurasians  amongst  the  mourners ;  and, 
following  the  bier  of  the  Christ,  a  dozen  or  so  of  con- 
verted Chinamen  with  their  pigtails  lopped  off.  In 
this  procession,  too,  the  priests  were  white  men,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Aglipayano  padres  are  all 
Filipinos,  only  we  had  not  been  near  enough  to  the 
first  procession  to  see  their  faces,  which  would  have 
shown  us  at  once  which  sort  they  were. 

The  Papists  had  their  drums  and  trumpets  tied 
with  huge  black  bows,  and  their  catafalque  was  a 
still  more  gloomy  erection,  set  round  with  large  oil 
lamps  in  frosted  globes,  and  topped  by  great  bunches 
of  nodding  black  plumes,  like  the  old  prints  of  the 
funeral  of  Wellington. 

About  midnight  we  were  awakened  by  the  sound 
of  a  slow,  muffled  band  and  feet  shuffling  along  the 
road,  so  we  went  out  on  to  the  balcony,  and  saw 
the  Roman  Catholic  procession  go  trailing  past,  very 
solemn  and  uncanny  in  the  moonlight,  with  their  yel- 
low taper-flames  looking  like  little  bits  of  gold  paper 
in  the  strong  white  light.  This  time  they  had  not 
the  great  catafalque  with  them,  which,  we  imagined, 
must  signify  that  the  Christ  was  at  rest  in  the  tomb. 

Next  morning,  Saturday,  things  were  very  quiet, 
and  the  town  much  as  usual,  except  for  the  crowds 
of  people  everywhere,  all  crawling  up  and  down  the 
streets  in  very  clean  clothes,  with  innumerable  tiny 
children. 

Easter  Sunday  was  very  gay,  beginning  with  deaf- 
ening bells  well  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  morning, 
when  even  the  cocks  had  hardly  begun  to  tune  up 
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for  the  day.  The  great  excitement  was  a  children's 
carnival  (at  the  end  of  Lent!),  got  up  by  the  Span- 
ish Club;  which  event  resolved  itself  into  the  inevi- 
table procession  through  the  streets,  for  these  people 
are  as  inveterate  procession- walkers  as  the  Swiss ;  and 
whatever  comes  off,  they  turn  out  and  walk  about  the 
streets,  quite  conceited  and  perfectly  happy,  taking 
the  whole  mummery  with  invulnerable  seriousness. 

These  children  were  really  a  very  pretty  sight, 
though,  and  the  little  things  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  immensely.  At  about  four  o'clock  they 
began  to  assemble,  forming  up  and  marching  round 
the  Plaza,  and  then  up  the  Calle  Real  to  the  Gobierno 
(the  Government  buildings),  round  the  grass  plot 
in  front  of  that  building,  back  and  down  the  street 
parallel  to  this,  and  finally  along  here,  when  we  saw 
them  from  our  balcony. 

One  of  the  prettiest  cars  was  got  up  as  the  "sea," 
with  clouds  of  pale  green  and  blue  tulle,  the  back 
of  the  car  a  great  fan-shaped  shell,  in  which  sat  a 
very  pretty  little  Mestiza  girl  dressed  as  a  mermaid, 
with  a  long  pasteboard  tail,  and  driving  two  swans. 
Another  was  "the  world" — a  huge  globe  with  the 
four  continents  sitting  one  at  each  corner;  another 
was  a  monster  basket  full  of  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  ballet-fairies,  toreadors,  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles,  gipsies,  and  so  forth,  all  very  solemn  and 
perfectly  happy.  One  tiny  person  of  two  years  old 
was  dressed  as  a  cupid  in  pink  muslin  and  roses  — 
such  a  darling  —  and  one  little  girl  was  a  funny  wee 
clown,  as  broad  as  she  was  long. 
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After  they  had  all  gone  past,  we  went  to  the 
Spanish  Club  to  see  the  prize-giving,  which  was 
very  amusing.  "Iloilo  at  a  glance"  was  squeezing 
and  surging  about  in  the  big  room  upstairs,  and  I 

thought  the  floor  must  cave  in;  but  Mr.  M  , 

who  is  a  member  of  that  club,  told  me  it  was  all 
right,  as  they  always  put  props  under  the  floor  for 
a  funcion,  a  characteristically  Spanish  and  haphazard 
idea. 

There  was  a  band  playing  somewhere,  and  in  an 
alcove  a  big  tea-table  spread  out,  while  the  whole 
of  one  wall  was  lined  with  long  tables  displaying  the 
prizes  —  really  lovely  toys. 

We  walked  about,  talking  to  the  children,  all 
very  keen  to  show  off  and  explain  their  costumes, 
and  the  mermaid  immensely  proud  of  the  little 
wheel  on  which  her  tail  moved  along  the  floor. 
One  miniature  couple  in  evening  dress,  looking  like 
grown-up  people  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  a 
telescope,  were  well  worth  watching  and  following 
about,  for  neither  of  them  would  have  sacrificed 
his  or  her  dignity  to  a  smile  for  anything  in  the 
world. 

The  prize-giving  went  by  vote,  but  the  poor  mites 
who  had  not  got  prizes  were  consoled  by  toys  doled 
out  in  a  novel  and  pretty  fashion  at  the  end  of 
the  show.  I  fancy  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  in  a 
cotillon,  but  can't  be  sure.  From  the  ceiling  hung 
two  huge  Japanese  umbrellas,  with  coloured  ribbons 
dangling  from  each  spoke,  and  when  they  were 
lowered  at  the  end,  the  children  filed  past  under- 
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neath,  each  taking  off  a  ribbon  and  tearing  away  to 
see  what  present  it  was  good  for.  We  saw  the  little 
man,  of  the  couple  in  evening  dress,  going  about 
showing  off  his  prize  —  the  first  prize,  I  think  it 
was  —  which  was  a  beautiful  doll.  Then,  to  our 
astonishment,  we  found  that  the  couple  were  a  pair 
of  little  sisters,  Filipinas,  of  course,  for  there  were 
none  but  Filipino,  Spanish,  and  Mestizo  children 
taking  part  in  the  fete,  though  all  the  American 
Colony,  as  they  call  themselves,  were  in  the  room. 
I  think  there  are  very  few  American  children  here, 
and  those  that  there  are  look  miserably  white,  and 
thinner  even  than  the  Spanish  or  Mestizo  youngsters. 

We  left  about  seven,  before  the  rush,  as  we  had 
the  trap  waiting  outside,  and  the  last  thing  we 
saw  was  the  mermaid  showing  somebody  her  tail 
and  the  poor  clown  crying  sleepily  on  her  mother's 
shoulder. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  baile,  which  we  sum- 
moned up  energy  to  turn  out  for,  but  it  was  hardly 
worth  the  effort,  as  the  floor  had  been  spoilt  by 
boots  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  band,  half  asleep, 
poor  creatures,  played  intolerably  slow  and  mourn- 
ful music,  to  which  the  dancers  crawled  languidly 
about,  for  it  was  a  very  hot  night,  without  a  breath 
of  air  anywhere. 
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A  DAY  AT  NAGABA 

WE  went  last  Sunday  to  spend  the  day  at 
Nagaba,  a  native  village  opposite  Iloilo, 
in  the  island  of  Guimaras.  We  took  the 
trip  at  the  invitation  of  some  friends  who  had  gone 
to  spend  Saturday  to  Monday  in  a  native  house 
which  happened  to  be  empty  and  available  for  hire. 
I  have  often  wanted  to  visit  some  of  the  places 
about,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  how  to  put  up, 
for  there  are  no  inns,  and  no  lodgings  to  be  had 
in  the  villages.  One  can't  go  anywhere  and  back 
in  a  day,  unless  just  across  to  Guimaras,  but  even 
that  entails  going  out  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  which 
is  never  very  pleasant  or  very  safe. 

We  were  lucky,  however,  in  this  trip  to  Nagaba, 
as  the  sky  was  cloudy  and  the  breeze  very  fresh, 
and,  though  we  left  as  late  as  ten  in  the  morning, 
we  did  not  suffer  from  the  heat.  I  am  constantly 
reminded  of  a  certain  book  of  adventure,  which  as 
children  we  used  to  love,  called  "The  Coral  Island." 
It  is  by  Ballantyne,  I  think  —  you  remember  it,  I 
am  sure?  Do  you  remember  the  pictures  of  the 
three  boys  in  the  tropic  island,  standing  in  white 
sunshine,  and  wearing  loose  caps  or  no  hats  at  all? 
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and  all  the  stories  of  their  adventures,  and  how 
they  set  off  at  "about  the  middle  of  the  day"  in 
a  canoe  with  sufficient  meat  and  vegetables  to  last 
for  a  week,  and  how  they  went  in  this  fashion  to 
other  small  islands?  This  did  not  seem  to  me  odd 
as  a  child,  of  course;  and  I  daresay  I  saw  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  daily  life  of  "The  Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson," either;  and  probably  should  have  raised  no 
objections  to  any  of  these  stories  a  few  months 
ago,  or  minded  a  bit  being  told  that  English  boys 
went  about  unscorched  and  alive  with  no  protec- 
tion from  the  tropic  mid-day  sun,  or  that  meat 
was  fit  to  eat  after  one  day  in  a  canoe,  much  less 
one  week! 

Well,  we  got  over  to  Guimaras  in  a  very  short 
time,  landing  from  the  launch  in  a  small  boat,  from 

which  C          and  I  and  the  friend  who  was  with 

us  were  carried  ashore  by  our  servants,  who  had 
come  with  us  —  we  had  also,  by  request,  brought 
our  plates,  knives,  forks,  and  tumblers! 

The  house  we  were  going  to  was  situated  on  a 
small  rocky  steep  leading  up  from  the  beach,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  a  tiny  village  of  brown  nipa 
huts  amongst  the  green  bushes  and  palms  in  a  bay 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  The  house  was  a  regular 
native  dwelling,  built  on  high  poles  of  bamboo,  with 
walls  of  nipa  and  floors  of  pieces  of  split  cane  half 
an  inch  or  so  apart  for  coolness.  The  whole  abode 
consisted  of  one  very  big  room,  part  of  which  was 
partitioned  off  as  a  bedroom,  while  all  along  one 
side  of  the  house  towards  the  sea  ran  a  broad 
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balcony,  built  out  over  the  rocks,  and  shaded  by 
tall  thickly-leaved  trees,  with  a  glorious  view  of 
the  blue  bay,  the  open  green  sea,  and  a  bit  of  rose- 
purple  Panay  in  the  distance.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  a  more  lovely  spot,  and  I  could  not  help  reflect- 
ing how  different  life  in  the  Philippines  must  be  to 
those  who  can  live  in  such  places  as  Nagaba  instead 
of  a  street  in  a  town.  Though,  to  be  practical,  I 
suppose  the  food  would  be  even  worse,  and  ice  — 
but  one  could  not  get  less  ice  than  we  do  now  in 
the  town. 

Some  of  us  spent  all  the  morning  loafing  about 
and  talking  on  the  balcony,  enjoying  the  deep 
shade  and  the  fresh  breeze  blowing  straight  in  from 
the  open  sea.  One  of  the  men  of  the  party  had 
contrived  to  catch  the  anting-anting  lizard  of  the 
house,  such  as  I  described  to  you  as  having  a  call 
like  a  cuckoo  and  being  considered  very  lucky  by 
the  Filipinos.  He  had  tethered  the  creature  by  a 
piece  of  cotton  tied  round  its  body,  so  as  to  keep 
it  for  me  to  see  when  I  arrived,  and  it  was  much 
larger  than  I  had  expected  —  about  a  foot  long  — 
and  not  unlike  the  desert  lizards  one  sees  dried  in 
the  bazaars  in  Upper  Egypt,  only  the  skin  of  the 
"Philippine  cuckoo"  is  all  a  pattern  of  green  and 
red.  The  poor  thing  was  tame  enough,  but  very 
shy,  and  inclined  to  get  behind  furniture  or  skirts, 
so  when  I  had  had  a  good  look  at  it,  they  let  it 
go  again,  when  it  vanished  into  the  thick  fringe  of 
nipa  that  protected  the  sides  of  the  balcony.  This 
nipa,  when  one  sees  it  close  at  hand,  is  a  sort  of 
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palm  leaf  folded  in  two,  lengthways,  and  tied  to 
frames  of  bamboo,  but  it  makes  very  nice,  cool 
houses,  and  is  absolutely  water  proof. 

One  of  the  trees  that  shadowed  the  house  was 
an  Ylang-Ylang,  from  which  the  scent  of  that  name 
is  extracted;  a  tall,  naked,  light  brown,  smooth 
stem,  with  thin  branches  spreading  out  at  the  top, 
and  leaves  like  an  acacia.  The  perfume  is  in  the 
small  green  blossom,  which  is  not  at  all  unlike  that 
of  a  lime,  and  with  infinite  difficulty  one  or  two  of 
these  were  pulled  down  by  means  of  a  fishing-rod 
and  given  to  me  to  dry  and  put  in  my  linen-cup- 
board in  the  native  fashion.  They  dried  up  in  a  very 
few  hours,  but  kept  their  delicious  scent,  and  when  I 
came  home,  I  put  them  amongst  my  handkerchiefs, 
which  are  sweetly  perfumed  with  them  already. 

Some  of  the  men  spent  a  riotous  morning  in  a 
fresh-water  swimming  bath  in  a  grove  near  the 
house.  There  is  a  spring  of  perfect  water,  which 
is  brought  in  pipes  past  the  house  and  out  in  long 
bamboo  pipes  on  stands  in  the  shallow  water,  where 
ships  come  and  take  it  in  to  supply  steamers,  or 
to  sell  over  in  Iloilo.  The  flow  of  water  is  very 
great,  enough  to  supply  the  city,  and  the  main  pipe 
is  so  contrived  that  by  pulling  out  a  plug  one  fills 
the  swimming  bath,  which  is  a  wonderful  luxury. 

We  heard  the  others  splashing  and  shouting  in 
the  swimming  bath  all  the  morning,  and  when  lunch 
time  came,  they  appeared  radiant  and  starving,  and 
I  have  not  seen  men  do  such  justice  to  their  food 
since  I  came  to  the  Philippines. 
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After  lunch  we  all  settled  down  in  various  chosen 
nooks  for  a  siesta,  and  our  servant  Sotero,  who  is 
a  native  of  Nagaba,  came  and  asked  permission 
to  go  away  for  the  afternoon,  which  surprised  our 
friends  very  much,  for  they  said  they  had  never 
heard  of  a  Filipino  servant  taking  anything  but 
"French  leave." 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
sleeping  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  never  feel  well  out  here. 
So  I  sat  about,  and  looked  at  some  picture  papers, 
and  felt  very  tired  —  I  could  cheerfully  have  gone 
round  to  the  sleeping  forms  and  done  them  some 
injury  simply  because  they  could  sleep! 

About  four  C          awoke,  so  we  went  a  little 

walk  amongst  the  rocks  close  to  the  house,  and 
thought  we  were  exploring  the  whole  island! 

We  wandered  about  amongst  scrub  and  rocks 
above  the  shore,  where  we  came  suddenly  to  a  tiny 
hut  perched  up  amongst  big  grey  boulders,  with 
fishing-nets  spread  out  to  dry  and  a  native  lounging 
in  the  window-space.  It  looked  such  a  nice  little 
hut,  just  one  large  palm-thatch  room  on  high  poles, 
with  a  rickety  step-ladder  up  to  the  door,  where 
a  round  comfortable  cat  was  sitting  watching  the 
fowls  pecking  about  below.  A  little  farther  on  we 
came  to  the  banana  patch,  with  brilliant  green 
plants  growing  on  a  nook  of  dark  earth  amongst 
the  grey  rocks.  All  the  rocks  were  very  sharp; 
volcanic,  with  rough  edges,  which  cut  our  shoes, 
even  when  we  followed  a  tiny  winding  track.  After 
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we  got  to  a  little  height,  we  could  look  down  on 
the  village  and  the  sea  and  bay,  which  all  appeared 
most  bright  and  beautiful  in  the  long  rays  of  the 
low  sun,  and  all  so  peaceful  and  quiet. 

We  turned  back  again  by  a  path  which  struck 
more  inland,  past  some  more  little  banana  fields 
and  another  little  hut  with  its  back  to  a  tiny  preci- 
pice. It  is  strange  how  near  the  towns  the  primi- 
tive sets  in,  for  the  people  in  both  lots  of  huts  were 
quite  shy  of  us,  and  the  children  ran  away  and  hid; 
while  in  the  village,  through  which  we  passed  by 
making  a  round  across  some  rice-fields,  the  people 
were  quite  country-folk,  not  a  bit  like  the  cheeky, 
independent  loungers  in  the  towns;  answering  one 
quite  civilly  and  even  happily  when  one  spoke  to 
them. 

The  village  was  delightfully  quaint,  all  built  on 
high  poles  planted  in  the  sand  of  the  shore,  with 
many  cheerful  brown  folk  hanging  out  of  the  open 
sides  of  the  houses,  while  mangy  dogs  with  pups,  and 
fat  old  sows  with  immense  families,  sprawled  about 
down  below.  There  are  always  numbers  of  pigs 
in  a  Philippine  village,  for,  as  I  think  I  told  you, 
they  are  the  scavengers,  and  though  the  natives  are 
not  more  unkind  to  those  benefactors  than  to  any 
other  animals,  to  call  one  of  them  a  pig  is  a 
frightful  insult.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  favourite 
and  most  esteemed  Filipino  delicacy  is  sucking-pig, 
roasted  whole. 

Beyond  the  village  we  went  across  a  field  of 
emerald  grass,  bordered  by  a  deep  green  hedge  of 
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curious  bushes  with  no  flowers  on  them.  Our 
friends  told  us  that  these  plants  come  into  bloom 
in  the  wet  monsoon.  Now,  with  the  hot  weather 
a  very  beautiful  tree  is  in  flower  everywhere,  called 
the  fire  tree,  which  was  only  naked  brown  branches 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  burst  into  huge  bunches 
of  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms,  rather  like  orchids,  and 
very  handsome  at  a  distance,  but  coarse  and  com- 
mon close  at  hand.  The  effect  of  these  masses 
of  showy  red  against  the  vivid  green  palms  is  won- 
derful and  almost  too  bright.  There  is  one  of 
these  fire  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  house  oppo- 
site to  us,  here  in  Iloilo,  which  is  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play, and  a  delight  to  me  just  to  look  at  as  I  sit 
here  writing. 

But,  to  get  back  to  Nagaba,  though  there  is  not 
much  to  tell  you,  except  that  some  of  our  friends 
joined  us,  and  we  ended  our  walk  by  a  stroll  through 
a  cocoa-nut  grove,  where  we  saw  an  old  man  in  a 
loin-cloth  going  up  a  tree  to  get  the  sap  from  which 
they  make  the  tuba  —  a  corruption  of  tubig,  Visayan 
for  water.  He  had  a  long  vessel  made  of  a  section 
of  bamboo  tied  across  his  back,  and  a  little  round 
bowl  of  half  a  cocoa-nut  tied  in  front  of  his  body, 
with  a  big  sharp  knife  beside  it.  He  ran  up  the 
tree  by  means  of  notches  cut  all  the  way  up  the 
trunk,  and  at  the  top  he  tied  the  vessel  under  a 
bunch  of  buds,  putting  in  it  some  of  the  stuff  out 
of  the  bowl,  which  was  red  bark  to  dye  the  drink 
pink.  This  beverage  I  think  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  before.    One  sees  it  anywhere,  and  the  long 
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tumblers  of  pink  liquid  are  a  feature  in  every  little 
native  shop. 

This  vessel  they  leave  there  for  twelve  hours, 
during  which  the  sap  drips  out  of  the  palm,  and  in 
the  morning  the  man  goes  up  and  takes  down  the 
bamboo,  now  full  of  tuba,  which  is  very  fresh  and 
nice,  and  tastes  of  cocoa-nut  and  water,  and  is  very 
wholesome,  not  to  say  medicinal.  If  it  is  left,  how- 
ever, the  tuba  rapidly  ferments,  and  by  the  evening 
is  a  very  strong  intoxicant,  which  constitutes  the 
peculiar  devil  of  the  Philippines,  and  is  the  cause 
of  most  of  the  deterioration,  physical,  moral,  and 
mental,  of  the  race. 

When  the  American  army  first  came  out  to  the 
Philippines,  the  temperance  enthusiasts  in  the  U.S.A., 
hearing  that  a  good  deal  of  drinking  was  going  on 
out  here,  started  an  agitation,  by  means  of  which 
they  got  the  army  canteens  in  the  Philippines 
abolished.  The  result  of  this  drastic  mothering 
was  that  the  soldiers  went  off  and  got  tuba,  about 
which,  of  course,  the  good  folk  in  America  knew 
nothing.  Frightful  scandals  happened,  which  unfor- 
tunately did  harm  to  the  American  prestige,  and 
even  the  restoration  of  the  canteens  has  not  swept 
away  the  folly  and  evil  which  were  thus  begun. 

This  cocoa-nut  grove,  by  the  way,  is  kept  for 
tuba,  as  are  most  of  the  palms  one  sees  near  the 
houses,  for  when  the  sap  is  taken  in  this  way  no 
fruit  appears.  Growing  cocoa-nuts  is  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  speculations  in  the  Philippines,  as  a 
tree  bears  fruit  when  it  is  six  or  seven  years  old, 
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about  a  hundred  nuts  a  year,  the  income  yielded  by 
a  tree  being  about  two  pesos.  So  a  grove  of  ten 
thousand  trees  or  so  is  a  very  paying  concern,  if 
only  the  planter  does  not  make  the  mistake,  which 
I,  myself,  have  often  noticed,  of  placing  his  trees 
too  close  to  one  another,  so  that  they  do  not  get 
enough  room  to  spread  out  at  the  top  and  find 
light  and  air. 

We  turned  back  from  the  cocoa-nut  grove  by  a 
different  path,  and  went  back  to  the  house'along  the 
beach.  As  the  tide  was  far  out,  we  walked  across 
the  firm,  damp  sand,  where  there  were  myriads  of 
tiny  crabs  of  bright  metallic  blues  and  reds  and 
greens,  which  all  darted  sideways  into  holes  as  soon 
as  one  got  within  a  yard  of  them. 

After  tea  we  loafed  on  the  balcony,  watching  a 
lovely  gold  and  rose  sunset,  while  sailors  and  others 
took  boxes  and  things  down  to  the  boat;  and  the 
man  carrying  our  gear  slipped  on  the  rocks,  and 
our  plates  and  tumblers  fell  out  and  smashed  to  a 
thousand  pieces.  When  it  was  almost  dark,  we 
returned  in  the  launch  to  Iloilo,  quite  enchanted 
with  our  day  at  Nagaba  and  with  the  house  on 
the  rocks.  We  are  determined  to  go  over  there 
one  Saturday  to  Monday  by  ourselves,  for  it  is  a 
delightful  change. 
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THE  MONSOON 


HERE  is  a  strong  south-west  monsoon  blow- 


ing now  —  warm  and  tiring  —  and  one's  skin 


feels  sticky  and  uncomfortable.  In  a  month 
or  two,  however,  this  will  be  the  chronic  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  will  go  on  till  October,  but 
I  suppose  one  gets  used  to  it  after  a  time,  as  to  every- 
thing else.  Yesterday  a  typhoon  was  signalled  by 
the  meteorological  office,  but  it  has  not  arrived  yet, 
and  I  hope  it  won't  come  our  way  at  all,  as  the 
circular  winds  that  sweep  over  these  islands  are 
the  most  frightful  storms,  tearing  up  trees,  whip- 
ping off  corrugated  roofs,  and  setting  the  nipa 
houses  on  fire. 

There  are  a  great  many  rats  here,  which  eat  up 
whatever  the  cockroaches  don't  finish  —  i.e.,  what- 
ever is  not  in  glass  jars  or  tins.  They  get  through 
nearly  as  many  potatoes  —  at  the  price  of  new  pota- 
toes at  home  in  May  —  as  we  do,  so  I  invested  in 
a  large  wire  trap,  which  was  set  in  the  dispensa  ten 
days  or  more  ago.  The  boys  and  the  sota  (groom) 
watched  the  trap  with  the  keenest  interest,  but  never 
a  rat  would  get  into  it  to  oblige  them.  Now,  how- 
ever, while  I  was  writing  this,  Domingo  came  in, 
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beaming,  with  the  trap  in  his  hand,  and  a  huge  grey 
rat  in  it.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?"  I 
asked.    "Are  you  going  to  kill  it?" 

"Si,  senora,  by  pouring  petroleum  on  the  rat  and 
setting  it  alight."  He  was  astonished  and  obvi- 
ously disappointed  when  I  peremptorily  forbade  this 
horrible  rite,  which  the  Filipinos  have  learnt  from  the 
Chinese,  who  think  that  the  poor,  agonised,  blazing 
animal  runs  away  with  the  ill-luck  of  the  house. 

Then  he  suggested  boiling  water,  and  was  again 
disappointed  and  surprised  when  I  didn't  join  in  this 
spree  either,  and  went  off  quite  gloomily  to  carry 
out  my  orders  —  to  find  something  large  enough  to 
stand  the  trap  in  so  as  to  drown  the  poor  beast  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Nothing  could  be  found,  till  the  sota  fetched 
a  tub  from  the  stables,  and  this  I  made  them  fill 
with  all  the  bath  water  —  fresh  water  being  far  too 
precious  to  waste,  even  on  sentiments  of  humanity! 
They  collected  all  the  water  they  could,  and  finally 
the  flood  reached  the  top  of  the  cage,  and  though 
the  sight  of  the  rat  struggling  made  me  feel  deadly 
sick,  I  waited  till  he  was  stiff  and  cold,  as  I  did  not 
know  what  cruelty  these  "little  brown  brothers" 
might  indulge  in  if  left  to  their  own  devices. 

The  cook  had  been  at  market,  and  Sotero  had 
gone  shopping,  so  there  was  not  the  crowd  there 
might  have  been  on  the  Azotea,  and  only  half  the 
advice.  They  don't  get  excited,  these  Filipinos, 
unless  they  are  fighting  or  massacring  —  one  does  not 
see  frenzied  little  groups  shouting  in  each  other's 
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faces,  and  throwing  their  fingers  about  like  Italians, 
or  low-class  Arabs,  or  people  like  that  —  they  are 
very  slow,  and  their  voices  always  soft  and  gentle. 
I  mean  the  Filipinos,  for  the  Mestizos  differ  from 
them  in  this,  as  well  as  in  having  curiously  harsh, 
discordant  voices,  by  which  one  readily  detects 
their  breed. 

We  went  a  night  or  two  ago  to  a  performance 
given  by  a  wandering  Italian  Opera  Company,  who 
were  really  very  good  indeed,  acting  remarkably 
well,  and  possessing  good  voices.  Three  of  them 
sang  in  various  selections,  and  the  fourth  conducted 
an  orchestra  of  bare-footed,  flat-faced  natives  in 
ragged  camisas,  whose  battered  old  straw  hats  hung 
about  the  footlight-board  and  on  the  piano. 

The  conductor  played  the  piano  splendidly,  with 
incredible  energy  in  such  heat,  and  the  result  that 
he  knocked  out  of  his  orchestra  was  astonishing. 
The  theatre  was  very  full,  and  we  had  shared  a 
box  with  some  friends,  all  sitting  with  our  knees 
jammed  together  in  a  pattern  like  the  ornamenta- 
tion on  a  runic  cross. 

We  enjoyed  the  show  immensely,  but,  oh,  it  was 
hot!  And  if  we,  looking  on,  felt  faint  with  the 
heat,  what  must  it  have  been  for  the  performers 
and  for  the  chef  d'orchestre !  Talking  of  heat,  the 
thermometer  now  averages  90°  to  93°  all  day  in 
the  dark,  airy  house,  and  a  little  while  ago,  when 
we  got  some  ice  by  luck  and  manoeuvring,  I  put 
the  thermometer  in  the  ice-chest,  and  it  only  went 
down  to  80°! 
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We  have  taken  the  house  at  Nagaba  for  next 
Saturday  to  Monday,  and  are  busy  making  prep- 
arations for  going  over,  with  an  anxious  eye  on 
the  sky  above  and  the  weather-cock  in  the  garden 
opposite.  One  has  to  take  a  good  deal  to  the  house 
at  Nagaba,  as  all  they  provide  is  the  four  walls,  a 
table,  some  chairs,  a  big  native  bed,  and  one  or  two 
hard  cane  couches.  For  this,  however,  one  pays 
the  same  price  a  day  as  at  a  big  London  hotel  for 
bed  and  breakfast  for  two  people! 
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A  WEEK-END  AT  NAG  ABA 

WE  were  just  going  to  Nagaba  when  I  fin- 
ished my  last  letter,  I  think,  and  now 
we  have  just  returned,  after  having  had 
a  most  delightful  time  over  there. 

We  went  over  in  the  launch  on  Saturday,  leaving 
here  at  half-past  four,  and  to  look  at  the  start  from 
here  you  would  have  thought  we  were  going  for 
good  to  China  or  Japan! 

Before  we  set  out,  we  sent  a  boy  for  a  carabao- 
cart,  inside  which  the  gear  was  stowed  —  two  rolls 
of  bedding;  some  large  wooden  cases  with  house- 
hold effects;  C  's  suit-case  with  what  clothes 

we  had  to  take;  and  Sotero  sitting  behind,  carrying 
a  mysterious  bundle,  with  the  cook  beside  him,  got 
up  in  a  clean  pink  and  green  muslin  camisa  and  blue 

cotton  trousers,  carrying  C  's  panama  in  one 

hand,  and  a  long  sack  full  of  his  beloved  pots  and 

pans  in  the  other.    C  and  I  and  Tuyay  followed 

in  the  calesa,  leaving  Domingo  in  charge  of  the 
house,  under  oath  to  mucho  quedado  (take  great  care) , 
but  rather  gloomy  at  not  being  in  the  outing. 

At  the  Muelle  Loney  we  embarked,  with  friends 
waving  to  us  from  the  office  windows  as  if  we  were 
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going  away  forever.  The  day  was  perfect  and  the 
crossing  lovely,  but  a  slight  swell  made  it  rather 
difficult  for  us  to  transship  into  the  small  boat  we 
had  towed  over.    When  we  got  to  the  other  side, 

C         did  the  complete  and  efficient  sailorman  in 

stowing  the  gear  in  the  boat,  handing  me  down 
(something  after  the  fashion  of  the  Arabs  at  Jaffa) 
into  the  cook's  embrace,  and  giving  orders  generally; 
but  he  spoilt  the  whole  effect  by  falling  into  the 
boat  right  on  top  of  me,  and  bonneting  me  in  my 
own  topee,  at  which  debacle  the  cook  showed  all 
his  dark  red  betel-stained  teeth  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
even  Tuyay  laughed. 

The  tide  was  very  far  out,  showing  long  stretches 
of  wet  sand  and  reefs,  all  shining  in  the  sunlight, 

with  strips  of  very  blue  water  in  between.  C  

quite  redeemed  his  reputation  for  sailorising  as  he 
steered  the  boat  ashore  by  the  colour  of  the  water 
over  the  sand  banks;  and  we  managed  to  get  not 
very  far  from  the  front  of  the  house,  which  we 
could  just  manage  to  make  out  amongst  the  trees 
and  rocks,  but  the  water-pipes  on  the  bamboo 
frames  going  out  into  the  sea,  showed  us  where  to 
look.  The  crew  and  the  servants  waded  ashore, 
carrying  gear,  and  Tuyay  was  chucked  out  and 
splashed  along  with  them,  while  two  skinny  brown 
ragamuffins  made  a  "chair"  of  their  arms,  and 
carried  me  —  with  puffings  and  groanings,  so  rude! 
—  to  land,  and  set  me  down  on  the  beach  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.    After  landing  me  and  the  menage, 

C  rowed  back  to  the  launch  to  put  the  sailors 
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on  board,  and  she  steamed  away  to  Uoilo  again. 
Coming  back  in  the  boat  alone,  he  tied  her  up  to 
a  fish  corral  —  a  sort  of  wattle  fence  in  the  shallow 
water  —  and  then  waded  ashore  and  came  gingerly 
up  the  sharp  rocks. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  I  had  unpacked,  and  it 
was  about  half-past  five,  so  we  put  on  bathing  suits 
and  filled  the  swimming  bath,  and  the  fun  began  at 
once.  It  was  delicious,  after  the  long,  hot  day,  to 
splash  about  in  the  cool,  fresh  water,  and  we  stayed 
there  till  it  was  quite  dark,  and  we  could  see  stars 
shining  in  the  patches  of  dark  sky  between  the 
branches.  By-the-bye,  I  often  think  how  strange  it 
seems  to  see  the  same  old  Orion's  Belt  and  Cassio- 
pea  looking  down  on  us  here.  We  see  the  Southern 
Cross,  too,  low  on  the  horizon  —  a  disappointing 
exhibition,  and  no  one  would  think  it  was  meant 
for  a  cross  unless  they  were  told  so. 

We  dined  early,  and  were  hungry,  which  was 
delightful.  The  cook  and  Sotero  managed  wonder- 
fully, so  that  we  were  just  as  comfortable  as  in  our 
own  delightful  house.  There  was  a  firefly  flitting 
all  about  the  big  room,  looking  so  pretty;  appearing 
and  disappearing  like  a  tiny  fairy  light. 

Next  morning,  when  I  woke  up,  I  heard  only  a 
few  cocks  crowing  — -  nothing  to  speak  of  —  and 
some  twitterings  of  birds  as  well,  and  I  think  the 
latter  pleased  me  as  much  as  the  whole  trip!  In 
the  Philippines  "the  birds  have  no  song  and  the 
flowers  have  no  scent,"  they  say,  which  is  a  sweep- 
ing generalisation,  but  true  for  the  most  part. 
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We  put  on  our  bathing  suits,  had  a  cup  of  tea 
and  were  out  on  the  beach  by  six  o'clock.  The  tide 
was  far  out  again,  with  long  stretches  of  shining, 
wet,  ribbed  sand;  the  sea  all  fresh  and  blue,  and 
glittering  in  the  sunlight.  But  where  we  went  was 
still  in  shade,  for  the  sun  had  not  yet  come  up 
behind  the  Guimaras  hills,  and  the  morning  air  was 
exquisite.  We  "ran  races  in  our  mirth"  along  the 
wet  sands,  till  we  got  opposite  the  fish  corral,  where 
the  water  was  deeper  and  the  boat  was  tied  up  to 
a  bamboo  pole. 

As  we  went  along  the  beach,  we  saw  people  from 
the  little  huts  we  passed  when  we  were  here  before, 
washing  at  a  spring  of  water  which  flowed  out  from 
the  rocks  and  down  to  the  beach.  They  were  some 
way  off,  though,  and  we  were  in  the  shade  and  they 
were  in  the  still  deeper  shade  under  the  cliffs,  so  we 
could  not  make  them  out  very  clearly,  but  we  could 
see  their  copper-coloured  skins  shining  with  water, 
and  hear  them  laughing  and  talking. 

We  swam  about  the  boat  for  a  long  time,  and 
found  the  water  quite  warm  in  the  shallows,  even 

before  the  sun  was  up.    I  had  brought  C  's  pan- 

ama,  which  I  hung  to  the  fish  corral  while  I  swam 
about  in  the  shade,  but  when  we  went  back  to  the 
house,  I  had  to  wear  it,  as  the  sun  which  was  then  on 
us  is  oppressively  hot  here  as  soon  as  it  rises. 

The  fish  corral,  by-the-bye,  is  an  ingenious  trap, 
rather  after  the  fashion  of  a  maze,  into  which  the 
fish  enter  but  never  have  the  sense  to  get  out  again. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  house,  we  filled  the 
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swimming  bath,  which  felt  very  cold  after  the  sea, 
and  it  certainly  washed  off  the  salt  water,  but  it 
was  nearly  as  hard  and  harsh  as  the  sea  itself. 

In  the  early  morning  a  fleet  of  paraos  (native 
sailing  boats)  goes  across  to  Iloilo  to  the  market 
with  fowls,  mangoes,  maize,  pine-apples,  etc.,  and 
our  cook  took  passage  in  one  of  these  vessels  to  go 
and  do  his  marketing,  for  it  is  impossible  to  buy  a 
single  thing  in  Nagaba,  where  the  people  only  just 
keep  enough  for  their  own  scanty  consumption.  He 
returned  about  nine  o'clock,  and  I  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  inspect  the  result  of  Ins  shopping.  The 
kitchen  was  in  the  regular  native  fashion,  just  a 
prolongation  of  the  living-room,  with  the  same 
split-bamboo  floor,  through  which  could  be  seen  the 
fowls  and  pigs  wandering  about  under  the  house. 
There  was  no  ceiling  below  the  thatch  and  rafters, 
and  everything  seemed  very  nice  and  trim  —  the 
fire-place  being  a  high  table  of  concrete  with  holes 
in  the  top.  In  each  hole  they  light  little  pieces  of 
charcoal,  so  that  each  pot  has  its  own  fire,  which 
seems  a  cumbersome  method,  but  it  saves  fuel,  and 
must  be  quite  enough  trouble  for  a  Filipino,  who 
has  probably  one  pot  of  rice  to  boil  and  no  more. 
From  the  roof  hang  all  sorts  of  dried  fruits  or  vege- 
tables, and  queer  little  bundles  of  herbs  for  flavour- 
ings and  for  medicines  as  well.  I  noticed  that 
amongst  the  things  the  cook  had  brought  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  day's  supply  of  buyo.  When  first 
I  used  to  go  into  the  kitchen  here  to  look  at  the 
day's  supplies,  I  saw  this  little  packet,  not  unlike 
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a  lily-leaf,  tied  up  with  a  wisp  of  twine,  and  classed 
it  amongst  the  mysterious  little  odds  and  ends 
intended  for  flavourings.  But  one  day  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  ask,  and  the  cook,  with  much  shyness 
and  shrugging  up  of  his  shoulders,  told  me  it  was 
buyo  (betel-nut).  I  could  quite  believe  it  when  I 
looked  at  his  crimson  teeth,  and  was  thankful  the 
supply  was  only  for  himself  and  not  the  other  ser- 
vants, for  I  could  not  stand  being  waited  on  at  table 
by  a  person  with  a  mouth  as  if  he  had  been  drinking 
fresh  blood.  The  betel-chewers  expectorate  a  great 
deal,  though  they  can't  possibly  do  so  more  than 
their  compatriots  and  the  Spaniards  and  Americans, 
but  the  red  expectoration  is  horrible,  somehow,  and 
I've  often  seen  all  the  pavement  outside  a  house  or 
shop  quite  crimson  with  the  great  splashes  of  betel- 
juice  ejected  by  the  inmates. 

We  spent  all  the  morning  pottering  about  and 
reading,  and  regretting  that  we  could  not  carry  out 
our  plan  of  bathing  again  when  the  tide  was  up 
and  deep  below  the  house,  as  we  were  expecting  a 
party  of  English  and  American  friends  from  Iloilo, 
who  had  announced  that  they  would  visit  us  on 
Sunday  morning.  But  the  party  never  landed  after 
all,  which  was  rather  a  disappointment,  as  we  were 
done  out  of  our  bathe,  besides  having  no  use  for 
a  dozen  or  two  of  sodas  which  we  had  brought  over 
with  infinite  trouble. 

After  the  siesta,  we  thought  we  would  make  use 
of  the  boat  for  a  little  trip,  so  we  sent  into  the  village 
for  two  men  who  could  row;  and  they  fetched  her 
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to  the  beach  and  rowed  us  up  the  little  estuary, 
past  the  village  and  up  the  river.  Unfortunately, 
the  tide  had  gone  out  again — very  far  out  —  and  the 
river  was  too  low  to  go  as  far  as  we  had  intended, 
which  was  to  a  convent  and  church,  the  corruga- 
ted roofs  of  which  we  had  seen  from  a  height.  So 
we  just  went  a  little  way  up  the  narrow,  muddy 
river,  but  we  could  not  see  much  as  we  were  below 
the  level  of  the  thick  bushes  that  fringed  the  banks. 
At  last  we  stuck  and  could  get  no  further,  so  we 
turned  back  and  went  up  a  little  back-water,  and 
landed  by  a  queer  sort  of  lime-kiln  in  a  palm 
grove. 

We  scrambled  ashore,  and  walked  up  a  track 
through  the  woods  of  mangoes  and  palms,  till  we 
got  up  a  good  height,  with  a  map  view  of  the  river 
winding  far  below  and  a  glimpse  of  the  roofs  of  the 
convent.  Down  in  the  valley  the  land  was  all  cul- 
tivated, chiefly  in  maize-fields  and  bananas,  which 
looked  green  enough  though  uninteresting,  but  the 
hills  were  pretty,  and  wooded  with  trees  of  all  tones 
of  green,  and  the  distances  exquisite  in  gradations 
of  mauves  and  blues.  From  where  we  stood,  the 
sea  was  quite  hidden,  for  we  had  our  backs  to  it,  and 
the  hill  between  us  and  it;  and  the  view  spread  out 
below  was  like  some  tropical  version  of  the  valley 
of  the  Doons.  We  went  on  up  through  the  wood, 
still  big  dark  mango  trees  with  leaves  like  laurels  — 
dark  and  shiny  —  and  feathery,  graceful  cocoa-nut 
palms  in  between.  The  ground  was  all  covered  with 
straggling  plants,  wild  mint,  and  dead  palm  branches, 
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while  wild  pine-apples  grew  in  quantities,  each  fruit 
sitting  in  a  flat  bush  of  spiky  yellowish  leaves,  and 
looking  delicious! 

By  a  very  primitive  hut  in  a  clearing  we  came 
upon  some  natives,  clad  only  in  short  white  drawers, 
who  were  very  nice  and  cheerful;  very  different 
from  the  people  in  the  towns.  They  knew  very 
little  Spanish,  but  we  made  out  that  their  chief 
occupations  were  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  pine- 
apples for  food,  and  the  leaves  to  make  into  the 
thread  to  weave  the  pina  muslin.  They  made  char- 
coal too,  and  all  this  information  C         elicited  in 

Visayan  and  a  few  words  of  Spanish.  I  don't  sup- 
pose they  trouble  themselves  much  about  even  those 
simple  occupations,  and  I  should  think  the  less 
thought  they  gave  to  the  blessings  of  civilisation 
the  happier  they  would  be.  What  good  on  earth 
can  education,  whisky,  votes,  appendicitis,  electric 
light,  a  free  press,  frozen  meat,  clothes,  and  pianos 
do  to  such  happy  simple  souls?  It  seems  so  odd 
to  think  that  in  one  part  of  the  world  cultivated, 
thinking  men  are  trying  their  level  best  to  destroy 
for  others  an  ideally  happy,  simple  life,  while  at 
home  their  one  profession  is  a  wish  to  return  to 
it  themselves,  and  their  only  idea  of  a  holiday  is 
to  go  off  and  camp  in  the  Rockies,  where  they  can 
approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  conditions  one 
sees  here  in  the  country  places.  Indeed,  as  I  told 
you,  far  from  encouraging  a  simple,  agricultural 
life,  the  land  and  other  taxes,  and  the  education 
they  go  to  maintain,  are  having  the  effect  of  choking 
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agriculture  and  hurrying  the  half-taught  country- 
men into  the  towns. 

But  even  with  the  elect,  with  the  Filipinos,  the 
sums  of  money  raised  should  be  spent  on  roads, 
on  remitting  the  poll-tax,  on  reducing  the  export 
duties  —  and  then,  when  a  generation  or  two  has 
been  peaceful  and  well  fed,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  educate  the  masses  —  if  such  universal  education 
is  necessary  or  beneficial  to  such  a  people,  or  any 
people  at  all.  In  the  white  countries,  with  all  their 
thousands  of  years  of  progress  through  Greece, 
Rome,  and  the  Middle  Ages,  one  can't  be  sure, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  literature  that  appeals  to 
the  masses,  whether  education  has  been  an  unmiti- 
gated boon;  but  hastily  to  apply  the  same  methods 
to  this  infinitely  lower  development  of  the  human 
race  is  an  absurdity  that  would  be  laughable  if  it 
were  not  pitiful  and  dangerous.  And  it  seems  so 
strange  to  think  of  a  country  being  governed  against 
its  inclinations,  not  by  legislators  trained  in  its 
problems,  but  by  a  body  of  electors  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  not  one  of  whom  knows  more  of 
its  conditions  and  needs  than  the  first  cabman  one 
would  hail  in  London  or  Paris.  Strange,  is  it  not, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it? 

Well,  to  get  back  to  our  trip  up  the  river  in 
Guimaras,  we  came  down  through  the  woods  again, 
and  got  into  our  boat  about  sunset,  rowing  back 
to  the  beach  opposite  the  house  in  a  pale  crimson 
sunset  glow,  with  long  dark  shadows  of  trees  and 
houses  falling  on  the  sand,  and  when  we  got  out  at 
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the  house,  we  walked  up  over  the  rocks  and  pools, 
and  saw  the  little  bright  metallic-looking  crabs  run- 
ning into  their  holes  again.  We  tried  very  hard  to 
catch  one,  but  it  was  impossible,  for  they  run  side- 
ways at  a  great  pace,  simply  vanishing  like  so  many 
harlequins  of  crab-land. 

We  dined  early,  and  spent  the  evening  in  long 
chairs  on  the  balcony.  It  was  a  lovely  night,  fresh 
and  cool,  probably  not  more  than  85°,  with  great 
stars  shining  brightly,  making  quite  a  silver  light 
upon  the  sea.  Many  people  from  the  village  were 
out  in  the  bay,  wading  in  the  shallows,  and  catch- 
ing fish  with  spears  and  torches,  shining  a  light 
on  the  water,  and  then  plunging  down  a  spear  and 
bringing  up  the  poor  deluded  fish.  A  man  ran  out 
from  under  our  house,  carrying  a  bamboo  staff  about 
twelve  feet  long,  dipped  in  something  resinous,  and 
flaming  at  one  end,  and  we  saw  another  man  join 
him,  and  they  waded  far  out,  till  the  torch  was  only 
a  little  speck  of  yellow  in  the  silvery  night.  That 
was  all  very  nice  and  primitive,  but  on  the  rocks 
below  sat  another  engaging  barbarian,  squatting 
on  his  heels  getting  crabs  out  of  the  pools,  and 
whistling  "Hiawatha"  perfectly  in  tune. 

We  had  a  very  early  start  next  morning,  turning 
out  at  half-past  five,  and  packing  and  breakfasting 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  for  we  had  to  be  back  in 

Iloilo  in  time  for  C  to  be  at  his  office  at  eight 

o'clock.  We  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  launch 
to  come  and  fetch  us,  so,  when  we  were  on  our  way 
back  from  the  river  the  night  before,  we  had  stopped 
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by  the  village  and  made  arrangements  to  take  one 
of  the  paraos  lying  at  anchor  there  —  long,  thin 
frames  of  bamboo,  covered  with  bejuco  matting, 
tarred  inside  and  out,  in  shape  sharp  and  narrow 
as  a  blade,  with  big  canvas  sails  and  great  wide 
outriggers.  The  crews  of  these  boats  consist  of 
several  men,  one  of  whom  steers  while  the  others 
control  the  sails  or  run  out  on  the  outriggers,  for  the 
art  of  sailing  them  consists  in  a  very  skilful  balance, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind;  and  breezes 
here  are  known  as  "one-man"  or  "three-man"  winds 
and  so  on,  by  the  number  of  men  that  would  be 
required  on  the  outriggers  of  a  parao.  They  are  said 
to  be  safe  enough,  but  they  look  very  risky,  and  skim 
over  the  water  like  swallows,  also  they  draw  very 
little  water,  and  can  anchor  in  very  shallow  places. 

We  got  on  board  our  parao,  the  Soltero,  by  about 
seven  o'clock,  and  had  a  lovely,  fresh  three-man 
breeze,  a  glorious  sunny  morning,  and  I  wished  the 
crossing  could  have  taken  half  a  day  instead  of  half- 

an-hour.    C  and  I  sat  on  the  little  narrow  plank 

that  served  as  deck;  while  the  other  half  of  the  boat, 
where  the  "deck"  stopped,  was  full  of  rolls  of  bed- 
ding and  gear,  and  on  top  of  all  sat  the  cook,  still 
clutching  the  panama  and  his  sack  of  pots  and  pans. 
The  boat  towed  behind,  with  one  of  the  wooden 
cases  in  it,  guarded  by  Sotero,  holding  in  his  arms 
a  large  and  handsome  rooster,  to  buy  which  he  had 
asked  for  an  advance  upon  his  wages.  I  don't  like 
cock-fighting,  and  was  depressed  by  the  sight  of 
this  poor  animal;  but  it  would  be  silly  to  make  a 
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fuss  and  perhaps  lose  so  good  a  servant,  and,  after 
all,  though  you  can  train  a  Filipino  to  understand 
your  ways,  it  is  no  more  possible  to  alter  his  being 
a  Filipino  by  your  theories  than  to  wash  his  skin 
white  with  somebody's  soap. 

I  was  so  interested  in  watching  the  marvellously 
nimble  way  the  sailors  ran  out  upon  the  outriggers, 
first  to  one  side,  then  we  made  a  wide  tack  and  the 
sail  swung  round,  nearly  knocking  our  heads  off, 
and  the  crew  rushed  over  to  the  other  side,  doing 
feats  of  balancing  far  more  wonderful  than  anything 
I  ever  saw  in  a  circus,  for  they  had  not  got  a  nice 
safe  net  below  them,  with  a  lot  of  men  in  brass 
buttons  holding  on  to  the  poles  and  looking  up  to 
see  if  they  made  a  slip.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
nothing  but  their  astounding  balance  and  agility 
between  them  and  fathoms  of  choppy  sea  running 
with  a  swift  current,  and  full  of  sharks. 

They  brought  the  boat  to  the  beach  at  the  end 
of  the  street  which  runs  at  right  angles  from  our 
own,  opposite  the  end  of  our  house,  and  ran  her 
broadside  on  in  shallow  water  and  then  up  on  to 
the  sand,  where  we  could  jump  ashore  from  the  bows. 

The  sailors  and  the  cook  and  Sotero  carried  the 
gear  up  into  the  house,  and  when  I  went  into  the 
hall,  I  had  the  impression  of  having  been  some  weeks 
in  a  strange  country,  whereas  we  had  really  only 
been  within  sight  of  our  own  town  from  Saturday 
to  Monday.  So  many  new  things  —  and  yet,  though 
I  have  written  till  I  am  tired,  I  feel  that  I  have  not 
told  you  half  what  we  saw  and  noticed. 
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A  LITTLE  EARTHQUAKE 

WE  had  a  slight  earthquake  here  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  the  11th.  It  was  my  first 
experience  of  that  form  of  excitement, 
and  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  another.  The  queer 
thing  that  everyone  here  tells  me,  and  they  have 
plenty  of  experience  to  go  by,  is  that  people  do 
not  usually  think  much  of  their  first  earthquake, 
but  instead  of  becoming  accustomed  to  them,  they 
become  more  alarmed,  and  get  to  be  horribly  fright- 
ened at  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  earth's  surface 
shifting  about. 

This  one  took  place  at  about  half-past  four  in 
the  morning,  and  at  first  I  thought  it  was  a  burglar 
or  someone  moving  about  the  room,  and  was  just 

going  to  call  to  C         when  he  cried  out:  "Wake 

up!    There  is  an  earthquake!" 

I  woke  up  pretty  quickly  when  I  heard  that !  The 
shaking  continued  quite  a  long  time,  and  I  thought 
it  a  sickening  sensation,  and  so  horribly  uncanny, 
with  all  the  room  trembling,  and  the  furniture  rat- 
tling and  moving,  while  outside  the  air  was  deathly 
still.  I  think  that  what  made  the  stillness  was 
that  no  cocks  crowed,  and  the  eternal  shrilling  of 
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the  crickets  ceased,  which  made  a  deadness  in  the 
ears  such  as  one  feels  on  coming  out  of  a  factory. 

C         invited  me  to  go  out  on  the  balcony  and 

"see  the  street  moving,"  which  I  firmly  refused  to 
do.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  go  on  to  the 
balcony,  but  at  the  time  I  felt  too  horribly  fright- 
ened to  move  hand  or  foot.  T 

I  don't  think  I  like  earthquakes,  but  I  expect  I 
shall  have  to  accustom  myself  to  them,  for  they  are 
so  common  in  the  Philippines  as  to  excite  no  remark 
unless  some  building  tumbles  down;  and  the  houses, 
as  I  think  I  told  you,  are  built  with  a  view  to  these 
hysterics  of  old  mother  Earth,  with  all  the  planks 
and  beams  tied  with  bands  of  bejuco  to  give  them 
room  to  shift  a  little. 

But  besides  the  earthquake,  we  have  been  in  more 
imminent  danger  since  I  last  wrote,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  final  and  really  conclusive  and  farewell  per- 
formance of  the  Italian  Quartette,  which  took  place 
last  Saturday  night.  The  theatre  was  very  full, 
and  gaily  decorated  with  loops  of  green  leaves  and 
paper  roses  of  red  and  yellow,  mixed  up  with  peril- 
ous paper  lanterns.  The  electric  light,  which  has 
been  weak  for  some  time,  chose,  on  this  occasion,  to 
go  out  altogether  —  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned 
duet. 

There  was  instantly  great  excitement,  for  the 
paper  lanterns  were  not  lighted,  and  the  theatre  was 
plunged  in  blackness  of  the  deepest  dye.  Reck- 
less scratching  of  matches  sounded  all  round,  and 
the  little  lights  were  held  up  for  a  few  seconds  till 
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they  burnt  out,  and  then  dropped  just  anywhere. 
One  did  not  need  to  look  to  gather  that  a  Filipino 
did  this  thing!  It  made  one's  blood  run  cold  to 
see  them. 

Of  course,  though  the  electric  light  was  in  such 
a  precarious  state,  and  expected  to  expire  at  any 
minute,  there  had  been  no  provision  made  in  case 
of  accidents,  and  the  remedy  now  was  a  wild  rush 
outside  to  buy  candles,  which  were  soon  produced 
and  stuck  in  dabs  of  their  own  grease  along  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  amongst  the  orchestra.  One 
or  two  lamps  came  somehow  from  somewhere  and 
were  placed  jauntily  about  the  building,  while  the 
spare  candles  were  secured  by  enterprising  spirits 
in  the  audience  and  put  about  so  that  they  shone  in 
the  eye,  and  no  one  could  see  anything,  and  little 
brown  ladies  in  camisas,  with  huge  gauze  sleeves, 
leaned  past  the  naked  lights  with  admirable  indif- 
ference. There  was  not  a  single  accident,  however, 
but  how  that  was  managed,  and  indeed  how  the 
whole  match-box  theatre  was  not  burnt  to  the 
ground  and  the  audience  roasted,  is  simply  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world. 

I  can't  say  I  took  the  affair  very  cheerfully  my- 
self; in  fact,  to  be  truthful,  the  sensation  of  impend- 
ing doom,  and  the  trouble  of  having  to  keep  my 
eye  on  the  wobbling  candles,  spoilt  my  enjoyment 
a  good  deal.  The  singing  was  very  good,  and  in 
spite  of  the  partial  gloom,  the  opening  scene  of  "La 
Boheme"  was  given  very  well  indeed,  and  it  was  such 
a  treat  to  hear  that  glorious  music.    Of  course  the 
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darkness  suited  that  very  well,  and  made  the  scene 
in  the  garret  most  realistic,  though  I  expect  the 
Quartier  Latin  was  rather  caviare  to  the  ladies  in 
the  muslin  camisas.  I  loved  to  hear  the  Italian  too, 
it  sounded  so  full  and  round  and  pure  after  Filipino 
Spanish.  I  suppose  one  prefers  whichever  tongue 
one  happens  to  learn  first.  After  the  opening  piece 
the  light  suddenly  went  up,  so  we  had  a  fairly 
good  sight  of  the  second  part.  They  did  a  sort  of 
shortening-up  —  I  can  think  of  no  other  name  for  it 
—  of  "  Cavalleria,"  acting  really  so  remarkably  well 
that  the  worn  old  story  seemed  as  fresh  and  ter- 
rible as  if  it  were  just  happening.  I've  never  seen 
it  done  better  in  any  part  of  the  world  —  no,  not 
even  by  Caruso  and  Melba.  One  felt  the  full  trag- 
edy and  pathos  of  the  music,  and  the  duet  between 
Turiddu  and  Santuzza,  a  handsome,  graceful  woman, 
was  magnificently  impassioned,  leading  up  to  an 
almost  breathless  moment  when  he  cast  the  girl 
from  him,  and  she  fell  upon  the  ground. 

But,  alas!  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  Filipino 
audience,  who  greeted  the  fall  of  Santuzza  with 
hearty  laughter,  and  continued  to  giggle  while  the 
girl  sang  her  curse  as  she  dragged  herself  to  her 
knees. 

I  don't  know  how  the  Italians  went  on  acting  as 
they  did.  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  lost  my  temper 
and  had  the  curtain  lowered. 

This  great  heat  still  continues,  and  is  very  exhaust- 
ing, for  the  lightest  clothes  are  always  soaked,  and 
the  face  and  hands  covered  with  little  beads.  No 
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one  thinks  less  of  a  "perfect  lady"  in  this  country 
if  she  mops  her  face  with  her  handkerchief;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  only  thing  for  the  poor  creature  to  do.  I 
simply  long  to  feel  fresh  and  energetic,  and  to  be 
able  to  walk  fast  on  a  hard  road  on  a  cold  day  — 
what  a  dream  of  bliss!  Even  to  enjoy  food  would 
be  a  pleasant  change. 

Those  who  can  get  away  —  but  they  are  very 
few  —  go  to  Hong  Kong,  where  the  people  are  mak- 
ing a  fuss  about  their  hot  weather.  It  is  coolness 
after  the  Philippines.  The  missionaries  are  the 
best  off,  with  their  nice  little  trips  to  Japan;  and 
there  has  been  a  great  exodus  of  these  good  people 
lately. 

The  lowest  average  of  the  thermometer  is  93°, 
which  means  that  is  sometimes  as  low  as  90°  but 
generally  up  to  95°.  Some  people  tell  me  this  is 
the  usual  thing  at  this  time  of  year,  and  others  vow 
it  is  abnormal.  Whatever  it  is,  it  has  gone  on  now 
for  three  months,  and  I  am  getting  rather  tired  of 
it,  and  don't  think  I  shall  be  able  to  pull  through 
another  year  out  here.  It  is  not  only  the  climate 
that  tells  on  one,  but  the  scarcity  and  badness  of 
the  food.  To  think  that  you  at  home  in  an  aver- 
age of  60°  think  you  would  die  off  unless  you  had 
fresh  cabbages,  and  peas,  and  beans,  and  goose- 
berries, currants,  the  first  strawberries  —  how  the 
very  names  make  one's  mouth  water!  Well,  they  say 
the  monsoon  will  change  soon,  and  then  the  rainy 
season  begins  and  the  air  gets  cooler,  and  that  is 
something  to  look  forward  to.    The  wind  blows 
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now  some  days  from  one  side  and  some  days  from 
another,  in  an  undecided  fashion,  with  intervals  of 
stifling  calm,  and  then  a  sudden  burst,  that  whips 
the  sun-blinds  from  their  anchorage. 
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AN  EVENING  ON  THE  RIVER 

WE  went  out  on  the  river  one  evening  last 
week  at  the  invitation  of  two  members  of 
the  boating  club,  which  has  its  being 
in  a  nipa  hut  on  the  bank  above  the  town,  off  the 
Molo  road.  It  was  a  regular  little  native  hut,  with 
a  rickety  ladder  up  to  the  door,  and  boats  slung 
underneath  —  a  delightfully  primitive  place. 

We  went  out  in  a  boat  and  a  canoe,  making  our 
way  up-stream  in  the  light  of  an  exquisite  sunset, 
all  bright-red  gold  behind  the  mountains,  and  the 
river  between  its  banks  of  low  bushes  like  a  path 
of  pink  crystal.  The  air  was  deliciously  cool,  or 
seemed  so  to  us,  and  we  rowed  up  a  mile  or  more 
before  landing  at  the  bank  on  the  farther  shore 
from  the  town,  where  there  were  some  fishing  huts 
in  a  grove  of  palms. 

We  beached  the  boats  on  the  mud-bank,  and 
then  walked  about  through  the  trees  till  we  came 
to  some  huts,  looking  wonderfully  picturesque  in 
the  long  stripes  of  pink  light  and  mauve  shadows 
amongst  the  tall  trees.  Here  a  number  of  half- 
naked  Filipinos  were  loafing  about,  very  civil,  kindly 
people,  and  one  was  a  very  skinny  old  woman,  who 
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took  a  deep  and  unbounded  interest  in  me,  and 
asked  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  questions  about  me. 

The  cocoa-nut  trees  in  the  grove  bore  many  large 
green  nuts  in  clusters  at  the  top,  like  big  green 
footballs,  and  as  we  were  all  rather  thirsty,  we 
asked  if  the  hut  folk  would  get  one  down  for  us  to 
drink  from. 

With  much  politeness  and  amazing  alacrity,  one 
of  the  younger  men  ran  up  a  tree,  putting  his  toes 
in  the  notches  in  the  bark,  and  not  falling  and  break- 
ing his  neck,  by  yet  another  Philippine  miracle. 
He  came  down  with  a  big  green  nut,  such  an  enor- 
mous thing  —  the  same  in  proportion  to  a  cocoa-nut 
as  we  see  them  at  home,  as  a  green  almond  or  walnut 
is  to  the  nut  in  a  shop.  We  asked  him  to  open  it 
for  us,  so  he  squatted  down  and  chopped  very  deftly 
with  a  sort  of  sword  which  they  call  a  bolo,  which 
I  fancy  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before.  These 
bolos  are  a  variety  of  the  Malay  kris,  and  are  made 
in  all  sorts  of  cruel  shapes,  often  inlaid  very  beau- 
tifully, but  I  believe  the  most  frequent  form  is 
simply  that  of  a  short,  thick,  curved  sword,  which 
they  use  with  deadly  effect  in  fighting,  and  with 
great  skill  in  almost  every  other  event  in  life.  The 
fighting  bolo,  the  more  deadly  and  elaborate  weapon, 
is  always  kept  concealed  in  the  hut. 

The  little  brown  people  stood  round  and  looked 
at  us  while  we  watched  the  man  with  the  bolo.  He 
chopped  with  marvellous  dexterity,  slicing  off  the 
outer  covering  of  soft  green  flesh,  and  then  making 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  tender  unripe  nut  inside. 
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The  nut  had  a  thin  lining  of  transparent  meat,  and 
was  full  of  pale  green  liquid,  like  slightly  soapy 
water  in  appearance.  This  "milk"  we  drank  out  of 
a  small  wooden  bowl  produced  by  the  old  woman, 
a  neat  little  vessel  made  out  of  half  a  cocoa-nut,  all 
in  the  most  approved  style  of  the  story  books! 
The  drink  was  refreshing  enough,  but  sweet  and 
sickly.  Then  the  man  split  the  nut  open  and  made 
a  clever  little  scoop  with  his  60/0  out  of  a  slice  of 
bamboo  which  he  picked  up  from  the  ground,  and 
with  this  he  shaved  off  some  long  strips  of  the  white 
meat,  of  which  we  ate  a  good  deal,  but  it  was  tough 
and  tasteless. 

So  the  opening  of  a  green  cocoa-nut  was  the  means 
of  dispelling  almost  the  last  of  my  illusions  about  a 
tropic  island!  I  have  so  often  read  about  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  of  the  green  nut,  and  the  won- 
derful yarns  of  travellers  who  say  there  is  no  drink 
on  earth  like  the  green  milk  —  one  book  I  remember 
went  so  far  as  to  compare  the  stuff  favourably  with 
lemonade!  Perhaps  it  is  all  right  if  you  have  been 
shipwrecked  and  your  mouth  is  full  of  sea-water, 
but  then  I  imagine  so  few  people  who  write  the  de- 
scriptions can  ever  have  had  that  advantage. 

From  the  huts  we  went  on  till  we  came  out  upon 
wide,  open  mud-flats,  where  there  were  a  great 
many  salt  pits,  which  fill  with  water  when  the  tide 
rises,  for  the  sea-water  stretches  right  up  to  this 
place  and  farther.  The  pits  were  surrounded  by 
pumps,  after  the  fashion  of  the  shadoofs  on  the  Nile, 
and  wells  and  all  sorts  of  curious  contrivances  of 
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bamboo,  with  long  rows  of  pipes  for  drying  the 
salt  —  it  is  marvellous  what  these  people  will  do 
with  bamboo.  It  was  nearly  dark  by  this  time,  and 
the  mud-flats  looked  very  weird  and  melancholy,  the 
strange  frames  and  poles  appearing  ghostly  in  the 
dusk. 

We  came  out  upon  the  river-bank  again  and 
walked  to  the  place  where  we  had  left  the  boats. 
On  the  way  I  picked  some  sprays  of  small  pink 
blossoms  which  grow  on  big  ragged  bushes  with 
thorns,  and  look  like  May,  and  smell  like  sweet 
currant.  They  look  very  pretty  in  a  vase  in  the 
sola,  and  are  the  only  flower  I  have  yet  brought 
home,  or  had  given  to  me,]  that  has  lasted  for  so 
long  as  twenty -four  hours. 

C          has  been  having  more  trouble  with  the 

Customs,  and  this  time  over  a  boat  he  had  to  get 
from  Hong  Kong,  as  such  a  thing  is  not  made  and 
not  to  be  had  here.  It  is  an  ordinary  boat  for 
going  out  to  the  ships,  and  cost  forty  pesos,  but 

when  C  ,  on  being  asked  to  value  it,  mentioned 

this  sum  to  the  Customs  authorities,  they  exclaimed, 
"Impossible!" 

Unfortunately  it  happened  that  he  could  not  pro- 
duce a  bill  for  the  boat,  as  he  had  got  it  through  an 
agent  in  Hong  Kong,  who  charges  it  to  his  account 
with  the  firm  in  Manila,  and  he  had  not  even  a  bill 
of  lading,  as  a  friend  had  brought  it  from  Hong 
Kong  for  him.  The  Customs  flatly  refused  to  take 
his  word  about  the  price,  and  sent  for  some  local 
sages  to  value  the  boat.    One  of  these  worthies  gave 
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it  as  his  opinion,  off-hand,  that  it  was  absurd  to 
say  you  could  buy  a  boat  like  that  for  less  than 
sixty  pesos.  Another  said,  "Probably  ninety."  A 
third,  "Sixty  at  the  lowest." 

So  the  authorities,  like  Solomon,  struck  the  happy 
medium,  and  charged  C — —  the  duty  (  30  per  cent.) 
on  eighty  pesos  I ! 

And  there  is  no  redress,  for  the  firm's  accounts 
will  not  be  settled  till  the  end  of  the  month,  or 
even  later,  by  which  time  the  dues  on  the  boat  will 
have  been  paid  long  ago,  and  when  once  a  receipt 
is  given  by  the  Government,  no  power  but  a  special 
Act  of  Congress  can  get  one  cent  of  it  refunded. 
Oh,  and  we  know  this  to  our  cost!  For,  during  all 
these  months,  we  have  not  ceased  from  appealing, 
reappealing,  and  worrying  tooth  and  nail  about  the 
extra  £40  we  had  to  pay  for  our  wedding  presents. 
I  wish  to  goodness  we  had  a  "pull."  We  should  get 
it  back  in  a  week. 

The  tariffs  here  seem  to  be  put  on  in  an  incom- 
prehensible way.  In  a  civilised  old  country  it  might 
help  trade  if  there  were  an  import  tax  against  things 
the  people  could  produce  themselves,  but  the  sys- 
tem here  works  out  quite  differently,  for  while  a 
desire  is  being  inculcated  for  things  which  the 
natives  cannot  and  never  will  be  able  to  produce, 
those  articles  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  they  are 
in  the  most  highly  developed  country  full  of  manu- 
factories. You  will  think  I  have  become  a  regular 
blue-stocking  when  you  read  these  long  discourses! 
But  you  need  not  have  any  fears  on  that  score,  for 
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I  am  only  trying  to  describe  to  you  the  conditions 
under  which  we  struggle  for  existence  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  and  these 
questions  are  of  such  vital  and  burning  interest 
that  I  hear  them  discussed  by  the  most  unlikely 
and  domesticated  ladies! 

What  the  newspapers  call  "Religious  Circles"  have 
been  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  lately,  as  the 
Pope  has  sent  a  Cardinal  Delegate  to  the  Philippines 
to  rouse  the  Orthodox  to  a  sense  of  their  peril  from 
the  Iglesia  Independiente,  the  Aglipayanos.  When 
I  was  in  Manila,  this  prelate  was  there,  an  Irishman 
of  the  name  of  Agius.  I  saw  him  and  his  suite  at 
the  Governor's  reception,  and  people  told  me  he 
was  a  very  charming  person.  Now  he  is  touring 
about  the  Philippines,  and  this  week  arrived  here 
on  a  visit  to  the  Bishop  of  Panay  —  an  American, 
whose  name  I  forget. 

There  were  great  ceremonies  and  processions, 
arches  and  welcomes  on  the  arrival  of  the  Cardi- 
nal. But  the  Aglipayanos  did  not  let  the  occasion 
pass  without  comment,  for  they  turned  out  in  full 
force  with  counter-processions  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  far  larger  crowds  of  followers. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  Cardinal  arrived  in 
great  state.  He  drove  off  to  Jaro,  and  the  road  out 
to  that  town  swarmed  with  priests,  and  little  car- 
riages dashing  about  full  of  mysterious,  greasy-look- 
ing hangers-on  in  black  coats  and  bowlers,  the  like 
of  which  no  human  eye  has  ever  before  seen  this 
side  of  Suez. 
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The  next  day,  yesterday,  there  was  frantic  excite- 
ment! The  Filipino  Archbishop  arrived!  With  no 
official  state,  but  greeted  by  an  immense  demonstra- 
tion of  crowds  of  Independientes,  who  went  out  to 
meet  their  pastor  in  decorated  boats  and  launches, 
with  bands  playing,  Chinese  crackers  popping  about, 
and  revolutionary  marches  with  songs.  He,  also, 
went  to  Jaro,  under  more  triumphal  arches  with 
welcomes,  and  one  with  his  name,  Monsignore 
Hijaldo,  in  huge  red  letters  all  across  it. 

We  drove  out  to  Jaro  in  the  evening  to  see  the 
fun,  and  were  well  rewarded,  for  the  whole  Plaza 
was  as  good  as  a  play  —  far  better  than  anything 
the  Iloilo  theatre  could  produce  intentionally. 

Jaro  is  a  collection  of  rather  fine  old  houses,  of 
the  prevailing  two-storied  pattern,  but  large  and 
handsome,  some  of  them  with  carved  wooden  orna- 
mentations and  balconies  with  pretty  pillars.  They 
stand  round  a  very  large  green  space,  with  a  band- 
stand in  the  middle,  which  is  the  Plaza.  At  one 
side  of  the  Plaza  is  the  cathedral,  a  long,  ugly  build- 
ing, like  a  stone  tunnel,  and  alongside  it  is  a  smaller 
church,  on  much  the  same  lines,  which  is  the  Agli- 
payano  place  of  worship.  Opposite  the  two,  on  the 
green  Plaza,  stands  a  handsome  old  grey  stone  bel- 
fry, thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  earthquakes, 
and  crumbling  with  decay.  At  each  corner  of  the 
upper  story  is  a  huge  white  stone  statue  of  a  saint 
leaning  forward  with  some  giant  emblem  clasped  in 
his  or  her  arms  —  such  a  cumbersome,  melancholy 
old  edifice!    We  always  stop  by  the  belfry,  when 
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we  drive  into  Jaro,  to  let  the  pony  rest  and  crop  the 
grass,  which  overflows  liberally  into  the  road,  and 
five  times  out  of  six  it  happens  that  we  are  there 
when  a  small  lamp  is  swung  up  over  the  cathedral 
door,  and  a  couple  of  Filipino  boys  come  across  and 
go  into  the  belfry  to  ring  the  Angelus,  which  they 
do  by  swinging  themselves  fearlessly  about  on  the 
beams  of  the  big  bells. 

When  we  drove  out  yesterday  evening,  we  first 
met  landaus  containing  the  Delegate  and  the  Bishop 
of  Panay  bowing  and  smiling  to  right  and  left,  and 
lifting  up  hands  of  benediction;  with  many  priests, 
secretaries,  and  retainers,  most  of  them  very  fat  men 
with  very  white  faces. 

Then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  in  the  suburb 
of  La  Paz,  which  is  a  big  town  in  itself,  we  met  the 
Aglipayanos  —  Aglipay  himself  and  his  followers  — 
all  brown,  flat-faced  Filipinos,  dressed  something  like 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  only  with  fantastically 
bent-up  hats,  and  driving  in  the  native  quilezes  or 
calesas. 

In  Jaro  itself  the  fun  was  fast  and  furious,  for 
both  the  churches  had  a  great  display  of  decorations 
outside  —  the  Independiente  considerably  embellished 
by  a  long  covered  way  built  out,  of  latticed  bamboo 
with  palm  branches  lashed  to  it,  and  paper  lanterns, 
and  quantities  of  little  flags. 

Across  the  Plaza  were  the  two  houses,  both  blazing 
with  lights  and  flowers,  the  balconies  full  of  men 
in  white  suits  and  women  in  their  smartest  dresses. 
In  front  of  each  house  a  band  was  playing,  as  if 
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no  other  music  were  within  a  hundred  miles,  and 
the  din  was  awful  —  the  constabulary  brass  band, 
which  was  serenading  the  Papal  Delegate,  or  his 
house,  smashing  and  braying  Sousa  marches;  while 
the  Aglipayano  mandolins,  guitars,  and  violins  twid- 
dled and  thumped  steadily  at  "Hiawatha"  and  other 
Filipino  airs.  i 

To  anyone  blessed  with  a  glimmering  of  humour 
you  may  imagine  that  the  whole  show  was  a  source 
of  pure  delight,  and  we  lingered  quite  late,  driving 
up  and  down  in  the  hope  that  there  might  be  a 
speech  or  a  row  or  something.  But  apparently 
peace,  if  not  goodwill,  was  the  motto,  as,  when  we 
at  last  had  to  return  home,  we  left  all  hands  as  con- 
tented and  jolly  as  if  the  other  fellows  did  not  exist 
at  all,  or  lived  in  another  continent. 

You  must  imagine  all  this  in  heat  such  as  you 
have  never  felt,  all  the  priests,  devotees,  and  bands- 
men limp  and  dripping,  and  the  faces  of  the  Fili- 
pinos like  wet  mahogany.  We  are  in  a  chronic 
state  of  discomfort,  too,  ourselves,  which  makes  the 
sight  of  the  black  and  purple  robes,  the  berettas, 
and  the  outfit  of  the  secretaries  and  hangers-on  a 
very  tangible  addition  to  our  own  discomfort.  I 
"guess"  the  "Dallergit"  wishes  the  "call"  had 
"come  right  along"  in  the  cool  season! 
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WE  are  having  a  lull  in  the  great  heat,  as  the 
rain  is  beginning,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
monsoon  is  blowing  through  rain,  steadily 
from  the  south-west,  and  the  thermometer  has  gone 
down  from  95°  to  90°,  which  makes  a  vast  difference 
to  us,  though  it  must  still  sound  like  great  heat  to 
you. 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  a  Manila  friend, 
who  is  spending  the  hot  season  at  Benguet,  whither 
the  "Gubernatorial  party"  and  the  Commissioners 
have  also  fled;  and  where,  according  to  the  Manila 
papers,  I  see  they  are  having  gay  times  .  .  .  lots 
of  bridge.  She  says:  "We  are  very  chilly  people 
up  here,  fires  every  evening,  and  hot-water  bottles 
at  night!  This  is  a  lovely  country,  all  pine-woods 
and  tree-ferns  —  a  curious  mixture.  We  ride  about 
here  a  very  great  deal,  play  cards,  walk,  and  gen- 
erally have  a  thoroughly  quiet,  lovely  time.  I  am 
going  to  a  euchre  party  this  afternoon  at  a  house 
near  by;  there  are  to  be  very  nice  prizes,  I  hear. 
This  climate  is  like  England.  You  and  Mr.  Daun- 
cey  would  like  it  when  he  can  get  leave.  There  is  a 
sanatorium,  hospital  place  here,  where  you  can  go 
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for  one  dollar,  gold,  a  day  per  head.  There  is  also 
this  house,  but  you  could  not  live  at  that  here,  at 
least  I  think  not.  I  think  this  climate  would  do 
most  people  as  much  good  as  going  home.  It  is  a 
beautiful  place,  and  they  shortly  expect  a  railway  to 
run  within  fifteen  miles  of  it,  which  will  make  it 
cheaper  to  get  here,  and  quicker;  at  present  it  takes 
three  days  from  Manila." 

That  all  sounds  very  tantalising  to  us  sweltering 
down  here,  but  I  think  we  shall  wait  till  that  mythi- 
cal railway  is  ready,  for  we  have  several  times  dis- 
cussed the  pros  and  cons  of  a  health  trip  to  Benguet, 

but  when  C  went  into  the  matter,  he  found 

that  the  expenses  from  here  and  back  would  be 
more  than  to  go  to  England!  And  then,  if  we 
did  go  to  this  paradise  of  pine-trees  and  hot-water 
bottles,  we  should  only  be  that  much  to  the  good, 
for  we  should  be  still  living  on  the  awful  Philippine 
food,  and  the  question  is,  should  we  get  rid  of 
that  cuirass  of  prickly  heat?  Also,  would  the  water 
there  still  give  sarna  —  which  I  think  they  call  in 
India  "dhobey-itch"?  And  these  things  being  so, 
is  it  not  better  to  go  home?  And  being  at  home, 
would  it  not  be  the  utmost  folly  ever  to  venture 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  a  Philippine  island  again 
as  long  as  life  lasts?  I  feel  inclined  to  answer  my 
own  questions  by  saying  —  American  fashion  — 
"That's  so!" 

Half  the  ground-floor  of  this  house  was  let  a  little 
time  ago  to  a  rabbit  warren  of  low-class  Filipinos, 
who  keep  all  sorts  of  animals  in  the  rooms,  and 
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throw  all  their  refuse  out  into  the  narrow  alley 
between  this  and  the  next  house.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  all  on  the  side  where  our  bedrooms  are.  After 
a  time  we  got  accustomed  to  the  mysterious  noises 
to  a  certain  extent,  though  the  bleating  of  goats 
remained  tiresome,  and  the  person  with  consump- 
tion who  coughed  all  night  still  disturbed  us.  The 
natives  here  die  like  flies  of  consumption,  and  the 
dreadful  cough,  hollow  cheeks,  and  glittering  eyes 
are  a  very  common  feature  in  the  landscape. 

Well,  we  weathered  through  the  noises,  though 
we  were  often  inclined  to  shift  our  quarters  to 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  to  the  rooms  which 
that  persistent  American  wished  to  inhabit.  But 
on  that  side,  unfortunately,  the  construction  of  the 
house  is  such  that  there  is  no  through  draught, 
without  which  one  cannot  sleep.    Finally,  however, 

the  smell  of   the  refuse  gave  C          an  attack 

of  tonsilitis,  with  a  touch  of  fever,  and  as  I  myself 
had  also  had  sore  throat,  we  made  the  move  across, 
and  found  it  was  not  so  bad  after  all,  for  the 
south-west  monsoon  blowing  straight  in  kept  the 
air  quite  bearable. 

The  smells  on  the  other  side  got  worse  and  worse, 
and  we  put  bowls  of  disinfectants  about,  and  com- 
plained to  the  landlord  of  the  house.  He  said  he 
had  no  power,  meaning  that  he  was  really  afraid  to 
offend  and  lose  his  tenants,  but  he  "would  speak 
to  the  people,"  advising  us,  at  the  same  time,  to  go 
to  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  town,  who  would 
set  things  right.    Now,  the  municipality  consists  of 
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natives,  and  the  Sanitary  Inspector  is  a  Filipino  with 
a  Filipino's  notions  of  sanitation,  so  he  can't  see 
what  we  have  to  complain  about,  and  we  went  on 
sending  in  complaints  and  protests,  which  met  with 
vague  replies  at  first,  and  latterly  with  none  at  all. 

So  at  last  C          told  the  landlord  that  if  he  did 

not  have  the  alley  cleared,  we  would  leave  the  house, 
whereupon  jornales  (labourers)  were  promptly  hired, 
and  unimaginable  arrears  of  horrors  dug  out  and 
removed  —  oh,  the  smell !  And  as  to  future  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  of  cleanliness  and  decency, 

C  has  adopted  his  own  method  for  that,  which 

consists  in  the  simple  plan  of  leaning  out  of  the 
window  when  the  people  below  do  anything  he  does 
not  like,  and  calling  them  " Babuis"  (pigs),  or  "sin 
verguenza''  (without  shame),  in  a  very  loud  voice, 
which  they  don't  like  at  all;  and  this  method  has 
more  effect  than  anything  else,  for  he  says:  "You  can 
always  'get  at'  a  Filipino  by  making  him  ashamed 
of  himself." 

We  are  lucky  to  be  no  worse  off,  however,  for  it 
is  a  marvel  to  me  how  this  town  is  not  swept  clean 
of  inhabitants  by  some  awful  plague,  when  one 
thinks  that  it  is  absolutely  without  drainage  or  sani- 
tation of  any  sort,  and  when  one  sees  and  smells 
the  awful  and  ghastly  rubbish  heaps  which  fester 
right  amongst  the  houses  in  the  town.  The  only 
saving  of  the  place  is  the  monsoons,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  everyone  feels  so  ill  and  languid,  even  the 
natives,  as  soon  as  the  wind  drops.  There  is  a  costly 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  Manila,  and  many 
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learned  articles  appear  in  the  papers  from  time  to 
time  about  germs  and  bacilli,  and  so  on,  assuring 
us  that,  when  the  Filipinos  know  more  mathe- 
matics and  Latin,  they  will  know  how  to  live 
more  healthfully;  but  sound  common  sense  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  strong  and  effi- 
cient sanitary  control  of  white  experts  and  a  few 
schoolma'ams  replaced  by  some  paved  and  drained 
streets. 

Oh,  the  streets!  They  are  a  disgrace  to  civilisa- 
tion, for  I  have  never,  no,  not  in  Morocco,  not  in 
little  towns  in  the  Canaries,  known  such  neglect, 
such  dirt,  such  squalor,  and  such  smells! 

Grass  grows  at  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  in 
wet  weather  many  stagnant  pools  appear  on  pieces 
of  waste  ground  and  between  the  houses,  looking 
very  pretty  indeed  amongst  the  brilliant  greenery 
when  the  sun  comes  out  again,  with  beautiful  reflec- 
tions mirrored  in  their  shallow  depths,  and  making 
little  gems  of  scenes  like  bits  out  of  a  fairy  pan- 
tomime. All  the  same,  one  could  quite  willingly 
sacrifice  their  beauty  in  the  cause  of  health,  and  for 
the  sake  of  matter-of-fact  drainage! 

Mosquitoes  breed  in  the  swampy  places  in  which 
the  native  houses  generally  stand,  and  at  night 
the  inhabitants  frequently  light  fires  under  their 
flimsy  dwellings  to  dry  the  ground  and  destroy 
the  insects.  At  first  sight  these  fires  look  very 
strange  and  alarming;  we  often  pass  them  as  we 
drive  in  the  evenings,  and  it  is  yet  another  of 
the  local  miracles  to  see  the  dry  thatch  huts  not 
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taking  fire  from  a  pile  of  leaves  and  grass  burning 
underneath. 

In  connection  with  the  swamps  too,  or  I  suppose 
so,  the  Filipinos  have  another  curious  custom,  which 
is,  as  soon  as  anyone  is  taken  ill,  to  shut  the  house 
up  tightly,  with  the  screens  let  down  and  fastened 
over  the  openings  that  serve  as  doors  and  windows, 
and  whenever  you  pass  a  house  all  dark  and  hermet- 
ically sealed  with  tiny  slits  of  light  here  and  there, 
you  know  some  unfortunate  soul  is  ill  inside,  and 
in  all  probability  dying,  for  the  Filipinos  have  no 
physique,  and  if  they  get  seriously  ill  they  snuff 
out  like  a  taper.  When  a  poor  person  is  dying  — 
really  at  the  point  of  death  —  he  or  she  is  taken  out 
of  bed  and  carried  to  the  priest  to  be  assoiled,  which 
generally  has  the  effect  of  killing  the  invalid  out- 
right. Only  two  evenings  ago  we  met  one  of  these 
melancholy  little  groups  going  along  the  Jaro  road, 
two  of  the  men  carrying  a  long  bamboo  pole  on 
their  shoulders,  with  a  canvas  hammock  slung  to  it, 
and  I  think  the  poor  woman,  whose  head  was  lolling 
out,  was  dead  already. 

An  American  hospital,  to  which  we  have  all  con- 
tributed by  request,  is  being  provided  for  the  town, 
and  when  we  drive  out,  we  often  pass  down  the  road 
where  this  remarkable  building  is  rising  slowly  from 
a  pile  of  beams  and  planks,  all  stacked  ready, 
and  cut  to  certain  lengths.  I  say  it  is  remarkable 
because  the  hospital  has  apparently  been  designed 
in  America  by  someone  who  has  never  heard  of 
the  Philippines,  for  the  main  supports  (the  arigis), 
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instead  of  being  made  of  great  trees  of  hard-woods, 
are  quite  slender  posts  of  Oregon  pine;  and  the 
cross-beams  and,  in  fact,  all  the  timber  work,  are  of 
the  same  wood,  which  is  about  as  much  good  as  so 
many  pieces  of  cardboard  against  insects,  typhoons, 
earthquakes,  and  so  forth.  I  daresay  these  plagues 
do  not  prevail  in  the  country  where  this  fantastic 
building  was  evolved. 

But  if  the  substructure  of  the  hospital  was  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  town,  and  the  subject  of  many 
rather  acid  jests  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  con- 
tributed to  such  a  monument  of  folly,  you  can 
imagine  what  was  thought  and  said  when  the  wards 
were  seen  in  the  making,  and  observed  to  consist  of 
screens  of  nipa  and  bejuco  matting!  All  so  hasty, 
so  shoddy,  such  a  piece  of  blatant  jobbery  —  but  to 
hear  its  advocates  talk  you  would  think  the  finest 
hospital  in  Eu-rope  was  being  rendered  silly  and  out 
of  date! 
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I DON'T  think  I  have  yet  mentioned  to  you  the 
great  excitement  in  Manila,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines generally,  which  are  convulsed  by  the 
wind  of  the  coming  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  U.S.A.,  who,  as  I  told  you  before,  used 
to  be  Governor  out  here.  He  is  returning  now  to 
the  Philippines  on  a  sort  of  tour  of  instruction  for 
the  benefit  of  a  party  of  Senators  who,  so  say  the 
papers,  have  been  opposed  to  Philippine  interests 
at  Washington,  owing  to  these  interests  clashing 
with  their  own  sugar  plantations,  mines,  and  tobacco 
industries.  Everyone  seems  to  think  this  expedi- 
tion a  very  good  idea,  and  it  is  going  to  be  gay  and 
social  as  well,  for  a  good  many  ladies  —  wives  and 
other  relations  of  the  Senators  —  are  to  be  included, 
and  they  say  that  the  President's  daughter,  Miss 
Alice  Roosevelt,  may  come  too.  Some  say  that  she 
will  come  for  the  trip,  as  a  pleasure  party,  and  others 
declare  that  she  is  only  to  be  sent  as  a  pawn  and 
symbol  of  the  President's  goodwill  towards  Mr.  Taft 
and  his  schemes. 

In  the  meantime  the  papers  are  full  of  personal 
descriptions  and  puffs  preliminary  of  the  members 
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of  this  party,  but  by  far  the  most  popular  figure 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  President's  daughter,  about 
whom  we  get  columns  of  description  and  narrative. 
She  must  be  a  very  fascinating  and  charming  and 
lovely  girl,  for  though  she  is  only  twenty  she  has 
refused  numberless  offers  of  marriage  from  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  including  the  "effete  hand" 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  he  to  whom  our 
Princess  Margaret  of  Connaught  is  now  engaged. 
About  this  latter  affair  there  is  a  very  long  account 
copied  from  another  American  paper  —  I  mean  a 
U.S.A.  one,  not  a  Manila  paper  —  where  it  is  said 
that  Miss  Roosevelt  had  declined  to  be  a  princess 
because  she  will  not  marry  a  man  she  does  not  love. 
I  think  that  is  highly  creditable  to  her,  don't  you? 
And  such  a  fine  example  to  some  of  her  country- 
women. 

This  last  week  has  been  sunny  every  morning,  and 
then  clouded  over  in  the  afternoon,  and  generally 
there  is  rain  towards  evening,  so  we  cannot  make 
up  our  minds  about  our  second  trip  to  Nagaba, 
which  has  been  on  the  tapis  for  some  time.  We 
were  going  last  week,  but  put  it  off  for  various 
reasons  till  to-morrow.  Now,  however,  the  weather 
looks  so  threatening  that  I  doubt  if  we  shall  go  at 
all.  We  are  not  without  compensations,  though,  as 
the  cool-looking  grey  skies  are  delicious,  and  the 
nights  almost  cold,  so  that  a  sheet  is  necessary,  and 
sometimes  even  a  blanket.  In  spite  of  the  lowness 
of  the  temperature,  however,  I  do  not  feel  refreshed, 
as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  for  the  south-west  wind  is 
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very  enervating  and  relaxing,  and  everyone  really 
feels  more  languid  than  in  the  heat.  This  wind  has 
unshipped  our  green  sun-blinds,  as  it  comes  in  great 
gusts,  roaring  and  tossing  in  the  thick  belt  of  high 
palms  that  fringes  the  beach  in  the  distance.  The 
sound  of  the  surf  and  the  wind  in  the  palms  is 
delightful  to  me,  for  it  reminds  me  of  the  pine- 
woods  at  home. 

A  few  evenings  ago  we  got  into  some  real  country 
by  leaving  the  trap  on  the  Molo  road  and  walk- 
ing along  a  path  that  led  away  through  some  tall 
brakes  of  bamboo.  These  clumps  of  bamboo  are 
very  graceful  and  beautiful,  and  the  outline  of  their 
tapering  stems  and  little  flat  leaves  against  the  sun- 
set skies  always  reminds  me  of  that  embroidered 
Japanese  screen  we  have  at  home  —  by  which  you 
are  perhaps  sitting  as  you  read  this!  We  passed 
the  bamboos  and  bushes  by  the  roadside,  and  came 
at  once  to  big  grass  fields  and  palm  groves,  with 
ramshackle  huts  dotted  about  and  half-clad  natives 
—  how  well  I  can  sympathise  with  their  prompt 
abandonment  of  the  unnecessary  extras  of  the  civil- 
ised wardrobe,  and  only  wish  it  were  our  fate  out 
here  to  be  able  to  wear  one  garment  in  a  palm  grove ! 
We  wandered  about  there  for  a  long  time,  up  and 
down  paths  and  tracks,  and  enjoying  wonderful 
glimpses  of  glades  and  green  vistas  that  were  like 
impossible  fairy-lands.  There  was  the  pink  and 
orange  bloom  of  a  fine  sunset,  too,  to  add  to  the 
unearthly  beauty  of  the  palm  groves,  where  we 
lingered  a  long  time,  just  admiring  everything  in 
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sight,  and  smelling  the  delicious  freshness  of  the 
wet  earth. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  go  there  some  day  and 
try  to  get  a  few  snapshots,  as  a  reminder  of  the 
scenes,  though  nothing  could  reproduce  the  colour. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  enough  light,  as  C  is  very 

busy  just  now,  and  does  not  get  home  before  six. 
Eight  to  twelve  and  two  to  six  —  good  long  hours 
for  office- work  in  the  tropics!  Still,  we  manage 
sometimes  to  get  out  before  the  daylight  has  quite 
gone,  as  the  days  are  getting  longer,  but  then  it  is, 
of  course,  too  late  to  take  the  camera.  That,  by- 
the-bye,  is  another  illusion  dispelled,  for  I  am  sure 
I  have  always  read  and  heard  that  the  sun  in  these 
latitudes  sinks  suddenly  at  the  same  moment  all 
the  year  round.  I  have  already  told  you  that  I 
have  watched  in  vain  for  this  phenomenon.  I 
don't  know  what  happens  in  other  places,  but  since 
the  sun  has  come  north  here,  the  sunset  has  grad- 
ually changed  to  quite  half-an-hour  later  than  it 
was  in  December.  In  fact,  it  may  be  even  later 
than  that,  for  I  can  read  on  the  balcony  for  a  long 
time  after  tea  before  the  light  fades.  Of  course 
the  twilight  is  brief  compared  to  the  length  of  time 
it  lingers  on  at  home,  and  I  suppose  it  is  sudden  if 
it  is  compared  to  a  long  summer  evening  in  England, 
but  then  you  can  think  of  our  longest  twilight  as  a 
flash  if  you  compare  it  with  Greenland! 

About  a  month  ago  the  basement  of  the  empty 
house  next  door  was  taken  by  a  typical  Eurasian 
family  —  such  a  crew !  beginning  with  an  old  father 
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who  goes  about  in  a  vest,  slack,  dirty  trousers,  and 
blue  socks;  an  old  mother,  vastly  fat,  in  petticoat, 
chemise,  and  slippers;  some  sons  and  daughters 
of  all  ages,  and  their  husbands  and  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  two  native  servants.  The  basement  they 
occupy  consists  of  three  large  rooms.  From  our  side 
windows  we  look  right  down  into  their  windows, 
and  get  many  astounding  glimpses  of  their  vie 
intime,  including  fearful  revelations  of  deshabille, 
which  are  the  delight  of  C  's  life. 

This  family,  who  are  quite  well  known  in  Iloilo, 
Filipino,  and  Mestizo  society,  and  turn  out  great 
swells  at  the  band,  sleep  about  on  petates  (mats)  on 
the  floor,  in  native  fashion,  and  some  of  their  notions 
of  sanitation  are  indescribable.  The  old  father  has 
a  fearful  voice,  a  loud,  not-human  bellow  of  insan- 
ity, which  echoes  in  our  rooms  sometimes  and  quite 

frightens  me,  and  C  says  I  should  be  still  more 

alarmed  if  I  could  understand  the  awful  expressions 
he  is  using.  They  are  always  having  horrid  rows 
amongst  themselves,  all  in  slatternly  rags  in  their 
filthy  rooms  —  in  the  streets  they  are  well  dressed 
and  well  behaved,  in  true  Eurasian  fashion,  all  the 
world  over.  The  sons  are  in  various  employments, 
which  would  keep  the  whole  family  in  comfort,  if 
not  in  decency,  but  one  need  hardly  say  that  it  all 
goes  in  monte  and  buying  diamond  rings. 

About  a  week  ago,  just  as  we  had  finished  break- 
fast, there  was  a  terrible  hullabaloo  coming  from  the 
dovecote  next  door,  and  we  said  to  each  other  that 
they  must  be  having  a  worse  row  than  usual;  when 
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we  heard  yells  and  loud  voices,  and  the  old  man 
bellowing  out  even  worse  words  than  the  awful 
things  he  shouts  out  when  he  wants  salt,  or  a  ciga- 
rette, or  a  sock.  We  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  house 
looking  on  their  windows,  but  a  hand  was  pulling 
the  shutters  together,  and  the  screams  and  yells 
and  oaths  were  terrible.  So  we  ran  out  on  to  the 
balcony  in  time  to  see  one  of  the  sons-in-law  shoot 
out  of  the  house,  as  from  a  cannon,  yelling  "Policial 
Policial"  and  go  running  up  the  street  to  the  police 
station  at  the  corner.  A  crowd  began  to  collect  at 
once  in  the  street,  while  heads  appeared  at  every 
window,  and  the  pandemonium  in  the  house  became 
deafening. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  young  woman  in  two  garments 
ran  out  sobbing,  with  her  hair  down;  followed  a 
minute  later  by  the  fat  old  woman  in  her  chemise 
and  petticoat,  wringing  her  hands  and  moaning,  and 
running  up  and  down,  till  someone  caught  hold  of 
her  and  led  her  away  to  a  house  up  the  street. 
Then  Juanita,  the  little  native  servant,  with  her 
hair  streaming,  rushed  out  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms;  and  the  little  girl  of  six  came  running  in  to 
the  people  below  us,  terrified  and  white  and  blub- 
bering. Then  another  daughter  —  with  a  white, 
handsome  face  like  a  Bouguereau  Madonna  —  hur- 
ried out,  and  after  her  a  woman  carrying  clothes, 
whereupon  a  polite  native  clerk  stepped  across  from 
an  office  and  conducted  her  to  the  shelter  of  a 
friendly  house. 

All  this  time  the  bellowing  and  voices  in  the 
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house  went  on  undiminished,  till  the  son-in-law 
arrived  with  a  trim,  blue  linen-clad,  native  police- 
man. They  went  into  the  house  together  and  shut 
the  shutters  and  closed  the  door,  and  the  noise  died 
down,  and  the  crowd  outside  melted  away! 

Nothing  more  happened  all  that  day,  and  no 
human  eye  saw  the  policeman  come  out  again.  But 
next  day  we  noticed  that  the  old  man  was  living 

with  the  natives  under  us;  and  C         made  some 

enquiries,  whereupon  they  said,  "The  old  man  is 
mad,"  adding  quite  casually  that  he  stuck  a  knife 
into  someone,  so  his  family  chucked  him  out. 

Well,  so  he  lived  there  for  a  few  days,  with  the 
windows  of  the  house  next  door  all  shuttered  so 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  see  in,  and  every  now 
and  then  he  roared  out  "Ramon  y  Ju — a — ni — 
ta — aa!"  or  "Juanita  y  Raaaaa — mooooon!"  always 
the  names  of  both  servants,  when  the  two  natives 
would  go  trembling  to  him,  with  the  children  for 
him  to  play  with! 

This  went  on  till  yesterday,  when  there  was  an 
afternoon  of  shouting  and  cursing  and  futile  advice, 
and  the  street  blocked  with  cara&ao-carts,  and  na- 
tives swarming  in  and  out  of  the  house  carrying 
furniture  upside  down,  and  trying  to  force  it  into 
the  carts  broadside  on.  We  hear  the  reason  and 
result  of  all  this  is  that  the  old  man  has  moved, 
some  say  to  Manila,  others,  to  the  next  street.  I 
think  the  poor  trembling  old  fat  wife  must  have 
gone  too,  as  I  have  not  seen  her  about  again  since 
then.    The  house  next  door  has  its  windows  open 
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on  this  side  again,  and  there  seems  to  be  more  people 
than  ever  lying  about  there  —  they  never  do  any- 
thing —  and  Juanita  still  takes  the  babies  out 
in  a  large  wicker  washing-basket  mounted  on  squeak- 
ing wheels;  and  the  young  men  and  women  look 
great  swells  at  the  band-stand  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays. 

I  mentioned  the  way  these  people  slept  on  the 
floor.  That  is  a  curious  Filipino  habit,  but  I  dare- 
say it  is  very  nice  and  cool,  and  the  floor  can't  be  any 
harder  than  the  Filipino  bed.  The  servants  sleep 
about  on  mats,  generally  in  the  hall  of  the  house, 
but  ours  refuse  to  sleep  in  this  house,  as  they  say  it 
is  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  a  young  Spaniard  who 
died  here  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Spanish  Con- 
sulate. So  they  spread  their  mats  on  the  Azotea, 
and  if  I  wake  up  thirsty  and  go  out  into  the  hall  for 
a  glass  of  water,  I  see  them  through  the  open  door, 
lying  asleep  on  their  mats  in  the  moonlight,  looking 
like  pictures  of  the  corpse  on  the  battlefield,  out  of 
the  Graphic,  and  rather  weird  and  uncanny,  with 
their  clothes  very  white  in  the  moonlight,  and  their 
dark  hands  and  faces  and  dark  bare  feet;  but  on 
damp  or  cold  (or  what  we  call  cold ! )  nights  they  look 
still  more  uncanny,  rolled  in  blankets,  and  looking 
like  mummies. 

A  friend  who  was  here  the  other  day  told  me  an 
amusing  instance  of  Filipino  methods  which  hap- 
pened a  few  days  ago.  A  policeman  came  for  his 
cook  one  morning,  with  a  summons  on  the  part 
of  the  cook's  wife  for  assaulting  her.    So  off  the 
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cook  went  to  the  court,  not  the  High  Courts  where 
American  dignity  administers  the  highest  justice  with 
his  boots  off  and  his  feet,  with  holes  in  his  socks,  on 
a  table  before  him,  but  the  police  court  where  a  Fili- 
pino tries  to  deal  with  small  offences. 

In  the  evening  our  friend  noticed  that  his  own 
cook  and  not  a  substitute  was  in  the  house,  so  he 
asked  the  man  what  had  happened  in  the  morning. 

"Oh,"  said  the  cook,  "they  fined  me  five  dollars 
and  my  wife  five  dollars  too,  and  sent  us  away." 

"But,"  said  Mr.    "y°u  beat  her." 

"No  one  said  I  did  not  beat  her.  But  they  fined 
us  both,  you  see,  so  I  was  allowed  to  go  away  again, 
free,  in  time  to  cook  the  senor's  dinner." 

And  you  may  think  that  sounds  like  a  sentence 
out  of  the  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  but  it  is  perfectly 
clear  logic  to  the  Filipino  mind,  and  all  parties 
seemed  to  think  the  most  lucid  and  satisfying  law 
had  been  administered. 
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YOU  must  forgive  the  writing  of  this  letter 
being  rather  bad,  as  I  am  ill  in  bed  again, 
and  likely  to  remain  there  for  some  time, 
for  I  have  developed  a  tiresome  complaint,  which 
takes,  so  people  tell  me,  a  long  time  to  heal.  It 
sounds  very  simple,  for  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  mosquito  bites,  with  which  my  feet  are  covered, 
have  become  poisoned  with  something  in  the  water, 
or  the  touch  of  a  fly,  and  I  hobbled  about  for  a  long 
time  in  great  pain,  being  doctored  and  told  to  lie  up, 
but  I  would  not  consent  to,  as  it  is  so  dull,  and  the 
warmth  of  lying  even  on  a  mat  makes  one's  prickly 
heat  unendurable.  Now,  however,  I  am  forced  to 
give  in,  for  I  can't  walk  across  a  room.  An  Amer- 
ican friend  tells  me  she  has  had  this  malady,  and 
it  extended  all  the  way  up  her  limbs,  and  she 
suffered  great  pain,  and  was  ill  for  months.  I  am 
afraid  this  does  not  console  me  much,  for  I  am  a  bad 
patient,  as  I  have  never  had  anything  the  matter 
with  me  before  I  came  out  here.  The  climate  is 
certainly  trying,  but  some  people  seem  to  be  able 
to  weather  through  it  pretty  well,  though  I  have 
never  met  anyone  who  is  really  what  one  would 
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call  robust.  Some  become  wrecks,  as  I  apparently 
should  do  if  I  stayed  much  longer.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  thankful  I  am  to  think  that  there  is  a  chance 
of  going  home! 

One  night  last  week  I  was  awakened  by  a  police- 
whistle  in  the  street,  sounding  an  alarm,  which  is 
one  long  note  and  two  short  ones.  We  found  this 
alarm  note  out  in  a  rather  curious  fashion,  as  one 
evening  we  whistled  for  one  of  the  servants  like 
that  —  we  were  sitting  on  the  balcony  at  the  time 
—  and  a  few  moments  later  a  policeman  knocked  at 
the  door  and  wanted  to  know  what  murder  or  other 

trouble  we  were  in !   And  when  C  enquired  about 

it  at  the  police  station,  they  asked  him  not  to  blow 
a  whistle  in  that  way  in  the  street  again  unless  we 
were  in  danger.  It  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  the 
signal  would  work  so  well. 

So  when  we  heard  the  long  note  and  two  short 
ones  in  the  night,  we  turned  out  on  to  the  balcony, 
whence  we  saw  the  glow  of  a  big  fire  at  the  end  of 
the  street  towards  the  point,  and  Filipino  policemen 
were  running  along  below  with  clanking  buckets. 

The  building  that  was  on  fire  was  the  Military 
Corral  (stables),  which  made  a  fine  blaze,  and  there 
was  a  stirring  scene  when  the  poor  frightened  horses 
came  tearing  down  the  quiet,  dark  street  in  a  mad- 
dened rout.  They  were  the  American  horses,  which 
look  so  big  and  powerful  and  quite  alarming  to  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  little  Filipino  ponies.  They  clat- 
tered down  the  street  in  batches,  tossing  their  heads 
and  trying  to  pass  one  another,  with  the  glow  of 
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the  fire  in  the  sky  behind  them,  and  we  heard  the 
sound  of  their  hoofs  dying  away  and  away  through 
the  empty  town.  After  a  while  the  light  in  the 
sky  faded  out,  the  policemen  with  their  buckets 
returned  slowly,  and  we  went  back  to  bed;  but  no 
one  else  in  the  street  had  so  much  as  looked  out  of 
a  window! 

We  learned  afterwards  that  many  of  the  horses 
were  found  wandering  far  out  in  the  country,  but  I 
believe  some  of  them  have  not  been  caught  even 
yet.  The  Corral  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  as  they 
had  to  wait  till  the  police  arrived  to  put  it  out, 
because  there  were  only  two  soldiers  sleeping  there, 
all  the  rest  living  in  houses  in  the  town  and  suburbs 
with  their  queridas  (native  mistresses).  This  seems 
a  very  strange  state  of  affairs,  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  and  on  this  particular  occasion  was  referred 
to  quite  casually  by  the  soldier  on  duty  (of  whom 

C  was  asking  information),  and  who  apparently 

thought  it  was  the  most  natural  arrangement  for 
troops  in  a  disaffected  country. 

I  have  been  reading  a  great  deal  since  I  have 
taken  to  bed,  and  besides  all  the  home  papers  you 
send  me,  I  have  the  Manila  papers  and  El  Tiempo 
(Iloilo),  which  I  find  I  can  read  quite  easily  now. 
The  Manila  Times  of  June  10  had  a  long  article 
about  the  eternal  education  question,  headed  "Arbi- 
trary Race  Distinctions,"  in  which,  as  you  may 
gather  from  the  title,  some  American  works  out 
his  nation's  theory  that  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  East  and  West.    The  writer  very  amiably 
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wishes  to  point  out  that  Filipino  children  are  just 
as  intelligent  at  school  as  are  American  children, 
and  I  think  this  is  about  the  hundredth  article  I 
have  read  to  that  effect;  but  I  have  still  to  read  or 
hear  any  observation  to  the  effect  that  precocity  is 
the  natural  heritage  of  every  Oriental  child.  Ameri- 
cans always  appear  to  judge  the  Philippines  by  no 
standard,  precedent,  or  parallel;  which  I  suppose 
is  very  natural  for  anyone  coming  straight  from 
such  an  absolutely  different  country  as  the  U.S.A. 
In  this  article,  of  which  I  am  speaking  at  present, 
there  are  many  long  and  fine  words  recklessly 
thrown  about,  such  as  "introspection,"  "collective 
individuality,"  and  so  forth,  which  I  think  are 
meant  to  prove  that  if  a  Filipino  child  is  precocious, 
he  will  grow  up  a  clever,  cultured,  and  enlightened 
man  or  woman;  whereas  every  unprejudiced  person 
knows  that  the  Filipino  people  learn  with  intelli- 
gence (an  intelligence  which  is,  after  all,  only  re- 
markable when  compared  to  a  very  ordinary  white 
child)  till  they  reach  manhood  or  womanhood,  and 
then  it  is  as  though  a  veil  were  drawn  over  the 
brightness  of  their  minds,  and  they  not  only  pro- 
gress no  further,  but  even  go  backwards ! 

This  optimist  also  pictures  a  future  "in  three 
generations,"  when  "the  iron  horse  will  spin  merrily 
up  and  down  the  passes,"  by  which  I  take  it  he 
implies  that  means  of  communication  will  at  last 
(instead  of  at  first)  be  established;  and  after  a  lot 
of  hyperbolical  descriptions  of  machinery,  he  winds 
up  with  this,  "a  sleek,  well-nourished  Filipino  will 
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garner  the  grain  and  check  the  tree  boles" — which 
is  very  fine  talk,  but,  to  begin  with,  no  one  ever  saw 
a  Filipino  who  was  not  sleek  and  well-nourished, 
and  what  one  wants  to  know  is,  what  labourers 
will  toil  at  the  "iron  horse"  and  the  machinery  with 
sufficient  thrift  and  honesty  to  make  those  concerns 
worth  the  attention  of  the  American  or  even  Fili- 
pino capitalist?  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  some 
day  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  may  be  allowed 
to  administer  their  own  government  and  deal  out 
laws  of  life  and  death  to  each  other,  but  where  is 
capital  to  come  from?  For  the  notion  of  Wall 
Street  putting  money  into  a  business  run  by  a 
Filipino  would  be  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  most  uninstructed  voter  in  the  remotest  State. 

Now,  what  I  can't  make  out  is  this:  Are  all  these 
essays  and  writings  and  leaders  about  the  absolute 
equality  of  the  Filipino  mind  with  the  best  white 
intellect  really  genuinely  what  the  Americans  think 
of  these  people,  or  are  they  just  so  much  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  native  as  well  as  the  foreign  critic 
to  excuse  and  justify  the  position  the  U.S.A.  has 
chosen  to  assume  towards  these  islands? 
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Afternoon  reception,  an,  197. 
Aglipayan  schism,  the,  38. 
Aglipayanos  and  Catholics,  296. 
Agriculture,  prospects  of,  30. 
Aguinaldo's  insurrection,  11. 
Alameda,  the,  138. 

American,  Government,  the,  15,  25; 
occupation,  the,  132;  responsibili- 
ties, 4. 

Americans  in  Manila,  186. 
Amusements,  social,  103. 
Anting-anting,  117. 

Antipolo,  procession  of  the  Virgin  of, 

48,  161. 
Ants,  119. 

Arms  of  the  Philippines,  174. 
Army,  the,  in  the  Philippines,  8,  20. 
Assembly,  progress  of  the,  36. 

Baile,  a,  217. 

Ball,  a  fancy  dress,  217;  a  Filipino, 
105. 

Barber,  a  Filipino,  152. 
Baths  and  bathing,  102. 
Bombardment  of  Iloilo,  the,  136. 
Bridge  in  the  Philippines,  204. 
Bureau  of  Education,  work  of  the,  39. 

C  and  K,  interchange  of,  55. 
Calesa,  a  Filipino  carriage,  230. 
Carabaos,  129. 
Carriage  riding,  134,  140. 
Catholics  and  Aglipayanos,  296. 
Cebu,  52. 

Characteristics  of  Filipinos,  250. 


Children,  care  of,  112. 

Chinese,  in  the  Philippines,  the,  144; 

New  Year,  the,  144. 
Church  property,  38. 
Cicadas,  118. 
Civil  Service  rules,  19. 
Climate,  91,  154;  vagaries  of,  289. 
Clubs,  103. 

Coachman,  hiring  a,  227. 

Cock-fighting,  193. 

Cockroaches,  120. 

Coinage,  the  Filipino,  64. 

Commercial  interests  in  the  Philip- 
pines, 35. 

Constabulary,  the,  135. 

Cooks,  Filipino,  82. 

Cornish,  Admiral,  46. 

Costume,  96-99,  105;  of  schoolboys, 
215.     See  Dress. 

Crickets,  118. 

Curiosities  of  the  Custom  House,  75, 

88-114. 
Currency,  63. 

Custom  House,  curiosities  of  the,  75, 

88-114;  troubles,  294. 
Customs  and  dress,  96. 

Dancing,  Filipino  love  of,  104. 
Democracy  and  society,  197. 
Draper,  General,  46. 
Dress  and  customs,  96. 
Dugupan,  182. 

Earthquake  experience,  an,  285. 
Easter  festivities,  252. 
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Education,  Bureau  of,  39;  influence 
of,  26;  Jesuit  schools,  27;  native, 
316;  results  of,  188. 

Educational  policy,  our,  35. 

Electorate,  the,  33. 

English  language,  spread  of,  32. 

Englishwoman,  An,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, 41. 

Enlightened,  our  policy,  35. 

Entertainment,  an  official,  172. 

Ethnological  characteristics,  56. 

Eurasians,  69. 

Evening  dress,  105. 

Fabrics  and  fibres,  101. 

Festivities,  Easter,  252. 

Fibres  and  fabrics,  101. 

Filipino  and  Spaniard,  110;  charac- 
ter, glimpse  of,  246;  characteristics, 
250;  funeral,  a,  250;  furniture,  74; 
indolence,  226;  insurrection,  the,  5; 
schools,  27;  music,  99;  Spanish, 
212;  theatre,  a,  123;  village,  a,  264. 

Fleet,  the,  in  the  Philippines,  21. 

Franchise,  extension  of  the,  18. 

Funeral,  a  Filipino,  250. 

Furniture,  Filipino,  74. 

Fusion  of  races,  111. 

Future  policy  in  the  Philippines,  our, 
William  Howard  Taft  on,  31. 

Gibson  Girl,  the,  in  the  Philippines, 
175. 

Good  Friday  procession,  a,  254. 
Government,  progress  of,  28;  results 

of  our,  25. 
Guimaras,  a  trip  to,  240;  isle  of,  59. 

Hiring  a  coachman,  227. 
Hotels  in  Manila,  48. 
Household  provisions,  94. 
House-hunting,  humour  of,  62 
Housekeeping  in  Iloilo,  77;  troubles 
of,  223. 


Houses  in  Iloilo,  64,  66-67. 

Ice  monopoly,  223. 

Iglcsia  Independienie,  the,  296. 

Iloilo  described,  51. 

Independence,  conditions  of,  84;  the 

desire  for,  33. 
lndeyendistas,  the,  36. 
Indolence,  Filipino,  226. 
Infant  mortality,  112. 
Insect  pests,  114. 
Insurrection  of  Aguinaldo,  11. 
Intoxicants,  use  of,  267. 
Intramuros,  46. 

Jaro,  a  visit  to,  60-297. 
Jesuit  schools,  27. 

K  for  C,  in  place  names,  55. 
Katipunan  society,  the,  55. 
Katipunan,  the,  97. 

"La  Indiana,"  a  play,  127. 
Labour  and  wages,  145. 
Language  of  the  Islands,  32. 
"Liceo"  Filipino  school,  27. 
"Little  brown  brother,"  the,  110. 
Lizards,  native,  115. 
Loyalty  of  the  Macabebes,  17. 
Luneta,  an  evening  on  the,  184. 
Luzon,  order  in,  38. 

Macabebes,  the  loyal,  17. 

McKinley,  President,  on  the  Philip- 
pines, 3,  31. 

Mactan,  isle  of,  54. 

Magellan,  death  of,  54. 

Malacafian,  palace  of,  172. 

Malaspina  volcano,  60. 

Mahana,  the  curse  of,  228. 

Manila,  and  its  inhabitants,  181;  de- 
cription  of,  41;  manual  training 
schools  in,  25;  voyage  to,  162. 
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Manual  Training  Schools,  26. 
Manners  and  customs,  205. 
Mestizo,  or  Eurasian,  69. 
Mindanao,  51. 
Mohammedanism,  7. 
Molo,  a  visit  to,  87. 
Monsoon,  description  of  the,  61 ;  the, 
269. 

Mortality,  infant,  112. 

Mosquitoes,  121. 

Moving  picture  shows,  146. 

Municipal  government,  William  How- 
ard Taft  on,  28. 

Music,  Filipino,  99;  in  the  Philip- 
pines, 142;  influence  of,  242. 

Nagaba,  a  day  at,  260. 
Nationalista,  the,  36. 
Native  education,  316. 
Native  sympathies,  211. 
Navy,  in  the  Philippines,  20. 
New  Year,  the  Chinese,  144. 
New  Year's  ball,  a,  108. 
Nickelettes  in  the  Philippines,  146. 

Opera  in  the  Philippines,  271. 

Palace  of  Malacaflan,  172. 

Panay,  52;  first  settlement  of,  60. 

Pasig  River,  the,  45. 

Payne  and  Colton  bills,  the,  37. 

Pests,  insect,  114. 

Picnic,  a,  273. 

Play,  at  the,  219. 

Policy,  the  American,  3. 

Prison  made  goods,  189. 

Prison,  visit  to  a,  189. 

Procession  of  the  Virgin,  48. 

Progress,  Theodore  Roosevelt  on,  21. 

Progresista,  the,  36. 

Pronunciation  of  Spanish  names,  72. 

Provisions,  household,  94. 


Race  mixture,  110. 


Rat  catching,  269. 
Reception,  an  afternoon,  197. 
Religion,  154. 
Rent,  house,  63. 

Results  of  American  government,  15, 
25. 

Responsibilities,  American,  4. 

Rizal,  Dr.  Jose,  11;  execution  of,  96. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  the,  38; 

procession,  a,  255. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  on  our  policy 

and  our  work,  3. 

Sanitation  in  the  Philippines,  300. 
Scenery,  154. 
Schoolboy  costume,  215. 
Schools,  Filipino,  27;  Jesuit,  27. 
Self-government,    William  Howard 

Taft  on,  33. 
Servants  in  the  Philippines,  71-77; 

native,  149;  trouble  with,  221-248. 
Shopping,  in  noilo,  69;  Manila,  178- 

200. 

Spaniards  and  Filipinos,  110. 
Spanish- American  War,  the,  3. 
Spanish,  Club,  the,  105;  courtesies, 

237;  names,  pronunciation  of,  72; 

of  the  Philippines,  212.  !t 
Spiders,  monster,  121. 
Snakes,  117. 
Social  amusements,  103. 
Society  and  democracy,  197. 
Subig  Bay,  21. 
Sugar  business,  the,  155. 
Superstitions,  native,  117. 

Taft,  William  Howahd,  Governor, 
10,  13,16;  on  our  government,  25; 
visit  to  the  Philippines,  307. 

Tariffs,  the,  114-295. 

Taxation,  281. 

Theatre,  a  Filipino,  123. 

Training  schools,  25. 
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Village,  a  Filipino,  264. 
Virgin  of  Antipolo,  the,  48. 
Visayan  Islands,  the,  37. 
Voyage  to  Manila,  a,  162. 

Wages  and  labour,  145. 
Walled  City,  the,  46. 
Wards,  or  quarters  in  Manila,  46. 
Washerwoman,  a,  80. 
Weather  in  Hoilo,  62. 


Wharves,  a  visit  to  the,  231. 
Women,  dress  of,  99. 
Worcester  Commission,  a  visit  to, 
195. 

Work  and  wages,  139. 
Wright,  Governor  Luke  E.,  174;  Mrs. 
Luke  E.,  194. 

Ylang  -Ylang  tree,  the,  263. 
Y.M.C.A.,  the,  135. 
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